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President’s Message 
By Eleanor W. Simmons 


Greetings to all of you and wishes for 
a most happy, healthy and prosperous 
New Year. 


You who have served as officers and 
you who have served on committees of 
KLA or other organizations understand 
and realize the amount of time and effort 
it takes to keep an organization such as 
this moving. With only one general 
meeting of KLA and possibly no more 
than three Executive Board meetings a 
year, much time is consumed in corres- 
pondence. I am frank to admit that I 
had no idea of what I was getting into 
when I agreed for my name to be placed 
on the ballot. But, every minute I have 
spent and every letter that I have writ- 
ten has given me a lot of satisfaction that 
I am able to do something for my pro- 
fessional organization. I am _ realizing 
more and more that it isn’t a matter of 
having time to do these things but a 
willingness to make time to do them. 


You have reason to be proud of those 
who are now serving on your Executive 
Board for the splendid work that I know 
that they are doing for the rest of us. 
I’m only serving as a _ clearing-house. 
It’s the other officers, chairmen and their 
committees, the Editor and Business Man- 
ager of the KLA Bulletin and your Coun- 
cilor who are doing the work. 


Just as I was unfamiliar with the in- 
ner workings of KLA, I am sure that 
there must be others of you just as un- 
informed. in the first place there are 
four sections of KLA: College and Ref- 
erence, Public, School, and Special. Each 
year when you elect a first vice-presi- 
dent, that person is the president-elect 
for the following year. The first vice- 
president is chairman of the program 
committee for the annual meeting. The 
presidency is rotated among the four sec- 
tions in a prescribed order. A_ second 
vice-president is elected each year and 
becomes chairman of the membership 
committe. Your secretary and your treas- 


urer are elected for two-year terms. The 
treasurer is chairman of the budget com- 
mittee. The voting members of the Exe- 
cutive Board are the officers and the 
section chairmen. The chairmen of the 
committees, the editor and the business 
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manager of the KLA Bulletin, the past 
president and the councilors are invited | 
and attend Board meetings. They are 
very valuable to the voting members in | 
helping to form policies and programs for 
KLA. 


Each section chairman is, in fact, in 
charge of that group. The school librar- 
ians have been organized for a number of 
years with officers and fixed dues. The 
College and Reference Section is plan- 
ning a meeting in the spring to get bet- 
ter organized. The Special Libraries 
Section and the Public Libraries Section 
have meetings at the annual conference 
and do much work for their groups 
throughout the year. All together they 
form the Kentucky Library Association 
and work together to promote libraries 
and library programs throughout the 
state. In numbers is strength and that 
leads up to one of the projects that the 
Executive Board has approved. 





—— 


There are many librarians throughout 
the state who are not members of KLA. 
Mrs. Caudill, chairman of the member- 
ship committee, has in preparation an 
invitation to join to those librarians who 
are not members of KLA. Each section 
chairman has furnished her a list of 
all known librarians in his or her group. | 
Count yourself as a co-worker with Mrs. } 
Caudill and influence those that you | 
know to join. You will be doing yourself 
a favor, KLA a service and giving libra- 
rianship in Kentucky a shot in the arm | 
in increasing the membership. Each new | 
member will benefit from their associa- | 
tion with fellow workers to the degree | 
that they become informed about KLA 
and work toward its goals. Would one 
section like to challenge the others to 
see which section can entice the greater | 
percentage of new members? 

Mrs. Triplett, your treasurer, has prob- | 
ably already sent you a notice of the 
change in dues and a “please remit.” At , 
our meeting last October, we voted to | 
pay dues on the calendar basis. A tenta- 
tive budget has been submitted by the | 
budget committee. Will you send your | 
dues in right away so that we will know 
what we will be able to do for you this 
year? 

If there are things about KLA that you 
would like to see improved, contact a 
member of the Executive Board or 4 
committee chairman and make your sug- 
gestions. Be thinking about the 1959 
Convention the last three days of October 


——y 
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and make your plans to attend the best 
convention ever. Lexington: will be our 
host and work is under way to provide a 
' program that will make all of us want to 
| attend. 





Editor’s Note 


For several years it has been the desire 
| of the Executive Council of the Kentucky 
‘Library Association that the Association 
Bulletin be a quarterly. On an experi- 
mental basis, every effort will be made to 
provide a quarterly to appear in January, 
’ April, July and October. Whether or not 
| this change will be a feasible one will 
| depend on three factors. First, the mem- 
bership of the Association should pay 














raries / their 1959 dues; second, articles and news 
t the | that could possibly be of interest should 
| that| be sent to the editor and third, this 
at the | change should not cause our advertisers 
to lessen support of the Bulletin. Our 
ighout lisraries should patronize our advertisers 
KLA. whenever possible, without them there 
re could be no Bulletin. 
m an/ The editor will be interested in per- 
s who} sonnel changes, important acquisitions and 
ection | collections added to Kentucky libraries, 
ist of | library science courses that will be taught 
group. | (especially those of the summer of 1959), 
1 Mrs./ and news that deals with the public, 
t you | school, special and college and university 
urself | libraries of the state. Articles on the var- 
libra- , ious phases of librarianship in Kentucky 
e arm | will be gladly considered as well as bib- 
1 new | liographies that might be especially val- 
—_ uable to Kentucky librarians. 
e | 
ry | The editor will welcome suggestions 
d one | 2d comments. He is new to this position 
ers to | aud hopes that the members of the Asso- 
reater | ciation will be patient with him while he 
| is learning how best to fulfill his new 
prob- | Post. 
of the | Hensley C. Woodbridge 
1 ae | Editor 
ted to 
tenta- 
yy the | Occasional contribution no. 102 of the 
| your | University of Kentucky Libraries is en- 
know | titled “Margaret Cooper Gay, 5 January 
yu this 1900 - 9 September 1957.” It is the work 
| of Dr. L. S. Thompson. Margaret Cooper 
at you ) Gay was the author of Hatchet inthe sky. 
tact 4) In 1954 she spoke at the KLA Con- 
or 4! ference. This three page note is a valua- 
r sug- \ ble bio-bibliographical sketch of a Ken- 
an lucky author about whom little has been 


Written. 


i 
' 
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Special Libraries 
Section Meeting 


The Special Libraries Section of the 
Kentucky Library Association held its 
annual meeting on Friday, Oct. 24, 1958 
at 12:30 p. m. at the Sheratori-Seelbach 
Hotel, in Louisville, Kentucky. Miss Emily 
Huston Dawson, Chairman, presided. Mr. 
Alfred N. Brandon, Librarian, Medical 
Center, University of Kentucky, spoke on 
the plans and progress of the Medical 
Center Library. 


The luncheon was followed by a busi- 
ness meeting, at which the following offi- 
cers were elected: Chairman, Miss Kersey, 
Librarian, Speed School Library, Univer- 
sity of Louisville; Vice-chairman, Mrs, 
Evelyn Cierley, Librarian, Good Samari- 
tan School of Nursing Library, Lexington; 
Secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Carre B. Allen, 
Map Libarian, Department of Economic 
Development, Frankfort. A committee to 
study the constitution and by-laws was 
created, composed of: Miss Emily Huston 
Dawson, Librarian, Legislative Research 
Commission, Frankfort, Chairman; Mrs. 
Mildred Kearns, Chief Librarian, Veter- 
ans Administration, Lexington; and Miss 
Mildred Moore, Engineering Librarian, 
University of Kentucky. 


The luncheon and business meeting 
were attended by thirty members and 
guests.—Dorothy Salmon, Secretary-treas- 
urer, Special Libraries Section, 1957-1958. 

(The general tenor of Mr. Brandon’s 
speech mentioned above should appear in 
the April issue of the Bulletin of the 
Kentucky Library Association). 





The Southeastern Library Association 
extends to all KLA members a cordial 
invitation to join this library organiza- 
tion. Mrs. Edna S. Miller is SELA State 
Membership Chairman. Membership in 
the SELA includes a quarterly. 





Articles that deal with literature and 
language published in the Kentucky Folk- 
lore Record, the Register of the Kentucky 
Historical Society and the Filson Club 
History Quarterly are abstracted in 
Abstracts of English studies. (123 W. 
Hellemes, University of Colorado, Boul- 
der, Colorado). 
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College And Reference 
Section To Have 
April 3-4 Conference 


The first Spring Conference of the Col- 
lege and Reference Section will be held 
at the Kenlake Hotel, Hardin, Kentucky, 
(Kentucky Lake State Park) April 3-4, 
1959. 


Registration will begin at 1:00 p.m. 
Friday. 


The Friday afternoon workshop type 
program will consist of discussion groups 
onsubjects of significance to college, refer- 
ence, and special librarians. Topics used 
will be selected by the persons who plan 
to attend the Conference. Letters to be 
sent out giving details of the meeting will 
include a list of subjects from which 
librarians may choose those of particular 
interest to them. Among the projected 
topics are Library Orientation, Public 
Services, Documents - Organization and 
Administration, Streamlining Technical 
Processes, and Non-Book Materials. 


At 6:30 p.m. there will be a dinner 
meeting featuring a speaker. 
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Mr. Robert Gitler, Secretary, Commit- | 
tee on accreditation, and Executive Sec. | 
retary, Library Education Division, Am- 
erican Library Association, will be one 
of the panel members on the Saturday 
morning program which will deal with 
different phases of academic librarianship, 
Following a business meeting the confer- 
ence will close at noon Saturday. 

All college librarians in the state are 
urged to attend the meeting whether a} 
member of the College and Reference 
Section or not. A cordial invitation is 
extended to Kentucky Special Librarians 
to join us in this first Spring Confer. 
ence. College librarians in institutions | 
near us in the adjoining states of Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, and Tennessee are also | 
being invited to the Conference. 


Our members voted at the breakfast | 
meeting in Louisville on October 24 to 
have a spring meeting with its continua- 
tion to depend upon the evaluation of 
the first Conference. The Planning Com- 
mittee, composed of Emma Lou Lecky, 
Mary Watson, Dan King, Sara Tyler, | 
Mona Bess Watson and the section offi- | 
cers, is arranging a program covering 
various aspects of librarianship. Your 
presence will contribute to making a 
profitable meeting. We hope you make | 
your plans early to attend the Spring | 
Conference. 

The membership also voted at the fall | 
meeting to raise dues to $1.00 payable 
on the calendar year. Members are re-?/ 
quested to send dues to the secretary- 
treasurer, Miss Ruth Van Sciver, Librar- | 
ian, Asbury College, Wilmore, Kentucky. | 

Ann Herron Cohron { 


Section Chairman 











Special Libraries 
Section News 


by Emily Dawson 


The Kentucky Legislative Research 
Commission, at its October 8, 1958 meet. | 
ing, accepted the study of public library 
service in Kentucky as a research pro- | 
ject at the request of Miss Margaret Wil- 
lis, Director of the Library Extension De | 
vision. i 

Objectives of the study include an ac- 
curate picture of the present status of 





public library service in the state, the \ 


over-all plan for the state and the, 
direction in which the service is moving, | 
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and the problems involved in raising the 
standards of library service throughout 
the state. Some of the factors to be con- 
sidered are financial support for public 


| libraries at the local, county and state 


levels as well as the state-local fiscal ar- 
rangements in administering the Public 
Library Service Fund; the organization 
and function of the Library Extension 
Division; and, a study of the Kentucky 
library laws in view of making any chan- 
ges necessary for the expanded program. 
Libraries in urban areas will be included 
in the survey as a part of the total li- 
brary picture, but the primary concern of 
the survey is the Library Extension Di- 
vision and the service to rural areas ben- 
efited by the U. S. Library Services Act. 


Mrs. Gretchen Knief Schenk, well 
known and widely recognized library 
consultant living in Summerdale, Ala- 
bama, will serve as consultant for the 
project and will come to Frankfort in 
February 1959. The Legislative Research 
Commission expects to publish a report 
on the study late in the Spring of 1959. 


The Librarian of Congress invited State 
librarians, law librarians, and directors 
of library extension and legislative ref- 
erence services to convene at the Library 
of Congress on November 12-14, 1958 for 
an Assembly of State Librarians to dis- 
cuss matters of mutual concern to state 
Library agencies and the Library of 
Congress, Field Harris, State Law libra- 
rian, and Emily Huston Dawson, Research 
Librarian for the Legislative Research 
Commission, Frankfort, attended the 
meeting. 


Program topics included the services 
of law libraries to the legislative, judicial 
and executive branches of federal and 
state government, legislative reference 
services to Congress and the State legis- 
latures, developments of standards of 
service and responsibilities of State libra- 
ties, depository and exchange responsibil- 
ities for federal and state documents with 
particular reference to the proposed De-~ 
pository Library Act of 1958, general ref- 
erence services, archives, library exten- 
sion services and library service for the 
blind. 


Discussion of library extension ser- 
vices indicated that these agencies are 
examining their authority and library 
laws, making more business-like agree- 
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ments and contracts, and keeping more 
and better statistics in order to comply 
with provisions of the Library Services 
Act. It was pointed out that these agen- 
cies need to plan, fix goals, pick the di- 
rections in which to move, and choose 
priorities in moving toward their goals. 
Interest was also ‘noted in metropolitan 
area study, metropolitan libraries, and 
interstate library cooperation for metrop- 
olitan areas involving two states as li- 
brarians’ thinking is turned to the pos- 
sible continuation of the Library Services 
Act. program, beyond the current five 
year authorization. 





The Mexican quarterly Abside (vol. 23, 
no. 3, 1958) contains two items of Ken- 


tucky interest. Ernesto Cardenal publishes 
on pp. 290-294 Spanish translations of 
five poems by Thomas Merton. Ernesto 
Cardenal’s “Desde la trapa”, pp 314-324, 
is a discussion of his impressions of the 
Gethsemane Abbey, which he entered 
two years ago as a novice. The article 
mentions Thomas Merton briefly. 
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Kentucky Library 
Association Annual 


Meeting Oct. 22, 1958 


The annual business meeting of the 
Kentucky Library Association was held in 
the Mirror Room of the Kentucky Hotel 
at 8:10 p.m. on October 22, 1958. The 
meeting was called to order by the Presi- 
dent, Virginia Jones. The reading of the 
minutes of the KLA business meeting 
of October 18, 1957, was omitted due to 
their publication in the KLA Bulletin of 
April, 1958. Motion by Mrs. Cohron, sec- 
conded by Miss Senter: To approve the 
minutes as printed in the Bulletin. Mo- 
tion passed. 


Letters from John Sherman Cooper, 
Senator from Kentucky; Harry G. Davis, 
Executive Secretary to the Governor of 
Kentucky; Noble Gregory, Representative 
from the First Kentucky Congressional 
District; and Harry Lee Waterfield, Lieu- 
tenant Governor, were read. 


Mrs. Simmons, first vice-president, re- 
ported on plans for the KLA reception for 
the Southeastern Library Association, to 
be held on Oct. 23 at the University of 
Louisville Library. 

Miss Senter, second vice-president and 
membership chairman, reported 427 in- 
dividual memberships and 17 institution- 
al memberships. 

Mrs. Stutsman, treasurer, reported a 
balance on Oct. 15, 1958, in the checking 
account of $1,303.93; and $379.50 in the 
Recruitment and Scholarship Fund Sav- 
ings Account. 

Mrs. Cohron, chairman of the Coiiege 
and Reference Section, reported that Re- 
becca Caudill’s paper, delivered at the 
1957 meeting of the section, has been 
published in Library Journal. This sec- 
tion is discussing a separate section 
meeting to be held in the spring of 1959. 

Miss Eldred, Chairman of the Public 
Libraries Section, reported that her sec- 
tion recommends a study of the value 
and success of the regional libraries in 
the coming year. 

Miss Dawson, Special Libraries Section 
Chairman, reported that her section will 
hold a luncheon meeting on Oct. 24, 1958, 
with Alfred Brandon, librarian, Medical 
Center, University of Kentucky, as speak- 
er. 
Mrs. Bentiey, President of KASL, re- 
ported that Anne Emery will speak at 
their luncheon on Saturday 


Mrs. Lecky, Bulletin editor, reported 
that two issues were printed, with a 
membership directory appearing in the 
April issue. | 


Miss Jones, on behalf of Mrs. Triplett, 
Adult Education Chairman, reported that 
Kentucky did not receive an ALA Li- 
brary-Community Project grant. 


The proposed Constitution changes 
printed in the September, 1958 KLA 
Bulletin were read by Dr. Woodbridge, 
Chairman of the Constitution Revision 
Committe. Reasons cited for increased 
dues were: (1) the deficit in the current 
opperating budget; (2) rising cost of liv- 
ing; (3) need to support (with the Li- 
brary Extension Division) the services of 
a professional consultant for a study of 
Kentucky public libraries; (4) inability 
to reimburse Board members for any 
of their expenses attending Board meet- 
ings; (5) support for increased Commit- 
tee work; and (6) further operating ex- 
penses for convention. 

After discussion from the floor of the 
proposed Constitutional amendments, mo- 
tion by Dr. Woodbridge, seconded by Miss 
Bull: To accept the changes in Article III 
providing for student membership. Motion 
passed. 

Motion by Dr. Woodbridge, seconded by 
Miss Williams: To accept the changes in 
Article IV making the chairmen of com- 
mittees members of the Board. After dis- 
cussion, a standing vote was taken, with 
twenty-seven ayes and thirty-two nays. 
Motion defeated. This canceled a further 
proposed change in By-law no. 4. 

Motion by Dr. Woodbridge, seconded by 
Miss Williams: To accept the proposed 
dues schedule in By-law no. 5 as printed 
in the KLA Bulletin, September, 1958, 
through the words “... all others, $3.00.” 
After discussion and the reading of a 
substitute amendment by Dr. Woodbridge, 
the motion failed to carry. 

Motion by Miss Williams, seconded by 
Dr. Woodbridge: To repeat the previous 
question, with a standing vote. Motion 
passed. Previous motion was repeated, | 
with thirty ayes, and twenty-seven nays. 
Motion lacked the necessary three-forths 
vote for amendment and was defeated. 

Motion by Miss Martin, seconded by 
Miss Dawson: KLA dues shall be raised 
to $3.00, with fifty cents going to each 
member’s section. Motion by Mrs. Cullen, 
seconded by Miss Martin, to amend the 
motion as follows: KLA dues shall be 
$3.00. Motion passed by a standing vote. 
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Motion by Dr. Woodbridge, seconded by 
Miss Eldred: To accept the change in By- 
law no. 5 regarding the fee for life mem- 
bership. Motion passed by a _ standing 
vote. 


Motion by Dr. Woodbridge, seconded by 
Miss Williams: to accept the proposed 
clarification of the title of the bulletin in 
By-law no. 7. Motion passed. 


Miss Schneider, Chairman of the Edu- 
cation Committee, described the study of 
library science courses offered in Ken- 
tucky and the necessity for continuing 
the work of the committee. 


The report of Mr. Cadle, KLA News- 
letter editor, was read by Miss Jones. 
Two issues of the Newsletter were dis- 
tributed this year. 


The report of Mr. Ricketts, Legisla- 
tive Committee Chairman, was read by 
Miss Jones. The committee corresponded 
actively with various congressmen re- 
garding appropriations under the Libra- 
ry Services Act. 


Dr. Humeston, Long-Range Planning 
Committee, spoke briefly on planning for 
KLA. 

Miss Jones read the report of Miss 
Chapman, Nominating Committe Chair- 
man. Newly elected KLA officers are: 
First vice-president and president-elect: 
Mr. James L. Graves, Librarian U. S. 

Public Health Service Hospital, Lex- 

ington, Kentucky. 

Second vice-president: Mrs. Ann D. Cau- 
dill, Librarian, Hazard High School, 
Hazard, Kentucky. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Evelyn N. Triplett, Li- 
brarian, Carnegie Free Public Library, 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 

Mrs. Walter Simmons is now president 
and Mrs. Bruce Poundstone continues as 
secretary. 

Miss Bull, Procedure Manual Commit- 
tee Chairman, reported that a Manual of 
Procedure for Officers had been com- 
piled and was ready for distribution. 

The report of Mr. Tollefson, Public Re- 
lations Committee Chairman, read by 
Miss Jones, covered the work of National 
Library Week. 

Miss Watson, Chairman of the Recruit- 
ment Committee, reported on plans for 
a recruitment kit of materials. 

Mrs. Johnson, Scholarship Committee 
Chairman, reported that a second scholar- 
Ship had been awarded, to Mrs. Ralph V. 
Lewis, who is attending the University 


of Kentucky, Department of Library Sci- 
ence. 


The report of Miss Willis, ALA Counci- 
lor was printed in the KLA Bulletin, 
September, 1958. 


The SELA director for Kentucky, Miss 
Tyler, made extensive recommendations 
for a closer relationship between the 
SELA director and the KLA membership. 


Motion by Miss Dawson, seconded by 
Mrs. Stutsman: That the Secretary send 
greetings to Margaret I. King, Lexington. 
Motion passed. 

Motion by Miss Helm, seconded by Miss 
Bull: That the Secretary express to Clar- 
ence Graham its regret at his illness and 
inability to attend the Convention. Mo- 
tion passed. 


New members of the State Board of 
Certification for librarians are Miss Eliza- 
beth Gilbert, representing professional 
librarians in institutions of higher learn- 
ng, and Miss Mary Wilson Eldred, repre- 
senting professional librarians in public 
library work. 


Miss Jones discussed the study of Ken- 
tucky public libraries being conducted by 
the Legislative Research Commission with 
the cooperation of the Library Extension 
Division. The KLA Board has voted to 
co-sponsor this study. 


The site of the 1959 KLA Convention 
will be Lexington. 


Miss Jones cited as accomplishments of 
the 1957-58 year the raise in dues and 
amendment of the Constitution; the prep- 
aration and publication of the Manual of 
Procedure for Officers; the initiation of 
an active recruitment program; and the 
celebration of the first National Library 
Week. She requested that the special 
thanks of KLA be sent to Mrs. Martha 
Morgan and Mrs. Herman Fox of the 
Carnegie Library, Paducah, for their as- 
sistance with National Library Week 
awards. 


Miss Hanson expressed the apprecia- 
tion of KLA for Miss Jones’ leadership 
during the year. After announcement of 
an informal meeting of the new Board, 
to be held after adjournment, the meet- 
ing adjourned at 10:00 p.m. 


Sally Hill Poundstone 


Secretary 
Kentucky Library Association 
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Extension Classes 
In Library Science 
by Clarica Williams 


‘Neither snow nor rain nor heat nor 
gloom of night...” should also be the 
motto of the teacher of extension classes. 
I never know if I will be coming back to 
the college by bus, train or some times if 
I am just coming back. 


Then why teach extension classes? I 
have just finished my third class by ex- 
tension and have been asking myself this 
question. My first and most important 
reason is that I believe that a centralized 
library is a very important service for 
children and young people in our schools. 
I believe that every child and young per- 
son should have books they can read on 
subjects of their interests. I also believe 
that every teacher should be made aware 
of the vast amount of books and materials 
which will enrich his teaching. For these 
reasons, I am willing to drive hundreds 
of miles, have my car buried under snow 
for two weeks (as it was last winter) and 
wonder when I’ll have time for my next 
sandwich and cup of coffee. 


What are the results of these three ex- 
tension classes in library science? An im- 
portant one is that all the teachers in the 
classes have come to realize the need of 
school library service. Another is that these 
teachers are now able to spend their limi- 
ted budgets more wisely and to sell the 
program of library service to their co- 
workers. 


Several of these teachers have become 
so interested they intend to minor in the 
field. Others who have their bachelor’s 
degree are interested in doing library 
science graduate work after they have 
finished their required nine hours of 
undergraduate study. One of the teachers 
has finished her minor and is now serv- 
ing in a centralized elementary library, 
which is the first elementary library in 
her county with adequate quarters and a 
trained librarian. I am sure that others 
will be established soon, because princi- 
pals have expressed an interest in “...if 
we only had a trained librarian”. 


In the October 1958 ALA BULLETIN 
the article on standards for undergradu- 
ate programs stated: “Courses shall be 
offered by extension only where person- 
nel, materials and facilities are compara- 
ble to those on campus; such courses shall 


not form a major part of the student’s 
program in education for librarianship”, 
Of course the disadvantage of extension 
work is the lack of all the materials 
which we have in our college libraries. 
For the most part, my extension classes 
have been taught in high school libraries 
and in a town with a small public library, 
The trunk of my car is full of boxes of 
books and materials; but as a librarian, 
I am the first to realize the value of resi- 
dence work over extension. I believe that 
the major part of the work should be in 
residence and that no part should be 
given by correspondence. I believe that 
the students in my classes should feel a 
need for books and materials found in all 
our college libraries. In one unit of study, 
a student said, “I just wish that I could 
get my hands on some of those books 
that I know are in the college library”. 


Now, I look out my office windows to 
a cold but sunny day—so I am ready for 
the next extension class! 
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Student Assistants 
Have Murray Workshop 


by Rezina Senter 

The Thirteenth High School Library 
Assistants Workshop was held at Murray 
State College under the sponsorship of 
the Library Science Department on Thur- 
sday, November 20, 1958. There were 
eighteen high schools represented. Eigh- 
teen librarians and two hundred fifty 
high school library assistants were pres- 
ent. 


In previous years this workshop has 
consisted of types of work that the libra- 
ry assistant could do along with demon- 
strations of such work. This year the pro- 
gram was much more formal and took 
the shape of a “grown-up” meeting. 


Mr. W. D. Kelly, Assistant Superin- 
tendent, McCracken County Board of Ed- 
ucation, spoke to the students on the need 
and imporance of librarians; he emphasi- 
zed the necessity of cooperation between 
librarian and teacher. Dr. Harry Sparks, 
Head of the Education Department, Mur- 
ray State College, spoke on the librarian 


and _ school curriculum; he stressed stiongly 
that the librarian should serve as the hub 
of the wheel of the school. The third 
event was a demonstration of the differ- 
ent types of sewing and mending a book 
by the library science students. 

The Thoroughbred Hour (MSC Radio 
Program M-F) taped a discussion be- 
tween six librarians and six high school 
library assistants on the following ques- 
tions: 1) the effect’ of television on read- 
ing; 2) the type of books read; 3) in- 
terest of high school students in world 
affairs; 4) the part the librarian plays in 
vocational gudiance; 5) librarian-faculty 
cooperation and 6) the “tenth” month. 

From the discussion it was decided 
that television is a help rather than a 
hindrance; high school students are in- 
terested in world affairs because of the 
pending military requirements as well as 
the fact that it is a “live” subject. The 
librarian’s collection of various tools, col- 
lege catalogs, bulletins, etc., enables her 
to keep abreast of the times and there- 
fore is able to inform students of college 
requirements and available jobs. 

In mid-morning there was a 
Hour.” 
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The afternoon program was terminated 
by Mrs. Olga Freeman, Librarian, Pur- 
year High School, Puryear, Tennessee, 
who told some of the folk tales of the 
United States. Mrs. Freeman concluded 
her story hour by reading the story of 
John Henry. 


Following adjournment, the library sci- 
ence students conducted a tour of the 
College Library. 





SUPPLEMENT TO A JESSE STUART 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The Sept. 1958 issue of the American 
Book Collector contains a bibliography by 
Hensley C. Woodbridge of the books, pre- 
faces, short stories of Jesse Stuart as 
well as translations of his works and a 
discussion of theses concerning him. It 
is the purpose of this supplement to list 
prefaces and short stories through 1958 
that were omitted from this previous bib- 
liography. Books are not included as 
these are listed in the Bibliography of 
books by Kentuckians or about Kentucky 
which also appears in this issue. PH is 
an abbreviation of Plowshare in Heaven; 
HOWH of Head o’W-Hollow and MM of 
Men of the mountains. 


“Introduction,” to Don L. West, Crab- 
grass, Nashville, Tenn., The Art Print 
Shop, n.d. The three page introduction 
signed by Jesse Stuart is dated Nov. 21, 
1931. Jesse is spelled Jessie on the title 
page. 

“Before the grand jury,” reprinted in 
PH, pp. 197-205. 

“Bird-Neck,” reprinted in PH, pp. 172- 
184. 

“The champions,” reprinted in PH, pp. 
206-215. 

“The chase of the skittish heifer,” re- 
printed in PH, pp. 185-196. 

“County gather-all day,” Arizona Quar- 
terly, 14:219-225 (Auiumn 1958). 

“Dark winter,” HOWH, pp. 67-92. 

“Death and decision,” reprinted in PH, 
pp. 216-227. 

“Devil and television,” reprinted in PH, 
Pp. 254-266. 

“Grandpa,” reprinted in PH, 248-253. 

“Head o’W-Hollow, HOWH pp. 3-6. 

“How sportsmanship came to Carver 
College,” reprinted in PH, pp. 127-137. 

“If I were seventeen again,” reprinted 
in Mountain Life and Work, 34,4:52-56 
(1958). 


“Law in Poppie’s vest pocket,” Robert 
Lowry’s New Little Man, 1,7:28-29, Oct. 
28, 1958); continued in 1,8 (Nov. 4, 1958, 

“Log shacks and lonesome _ waters,” 
HOWH, pp. 339-342. 

“Love in the spring,” Colliers, 101:12-13 
(May 14, 1938). 

“Old Alec,” reprinted as “Alec’s cabin,” 
in PH, pp. 228-236. 

“Old Dick,” reprinted in PH, pp. 237- 
247. 

“The people choose,” printed in MM, 
pp. 27-45. 

“The reaper and the flowers,” reprint- 
ed in PH, pp. 113-126. 

“Rich man,” reprinted in PH, pp. 61-72. 

“Settin’ up with Grandma,” reprinted 
in PH, pp. 156-171. 

“Sunday afternoon hanging,” reprinted 
in PH, pp. 97-112. 

“Sylvania is dead,” reprinted in PH, 
pp. 73-83. 

“This farm for sale,” reprinted in Sen- 
ior Scholastic, 73,5:24, 27-29, 31-32 (Oct. 
10, 1958). 

“Tim,” reprinted in Robert Lowry’s 
Zeitgeist International no. 3 (Dec. 1958), 
pp. 1-13. 

“Two high c’s,” Colorado Quarterly, 
7:198-201, 203-204 (Autumn 1958). 

“Uncle Jeff had a way,” Southwest Re- 
view, 43:313-319 (Autumn 1958). 

“Walk in the moon shadows,” reprinted 
in PH, pp. 25-35. 

“Where Greenback dollars grow like 
leaves,” Kansas Magazine, pp. 42-45 (19- 
59). 

“The wind blew east,” reprinted in PH, 
84-96. 

“Zeke Hammertight,” reprinted in PH. 
pp. 1-24. 





Any Kentucky library that would like 
a facsimile of the Filson Map of Ken- 
tucky will be sent a copy if it is request- 
ed from Dr. L. S. Thompson, University 
of Kentucky Librarian. 





Data are sought by the editor concern- 


ing the ownership by Kentucky libraries | 


of microfilm, microcard and microprint 
readers. The results of this survey may 
be published in the Bulletin and should 
be of value for interlibrary loan purposes. 





The editor would be interested in hav- 
ing notes from libraries on the things 
that they did to celebrate National Li- 
brary Week, April 12-18. 
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Reaching The 
Young Readers 
By Anne Emery 


Every librarian, like every teacher, 
holds before her a rainbow goal of “suc- 
cess,”; and for all persons working with 
children and young people, success means 
reaching everyone we work with; failure 
means that difficult child over there that 
won’t work, can’t study, doesn’t like any 
books, won’t read. 


Most groups that come to “library per- 
iod” can be sorted into three recognizable 
types: the top ten to twenty percent who 
will read anything. These readers will 
find what they want, they ask interesting, 
important questions, and they require only 
a short direct answer to continue their 
own, self-motivated inquiries. We all 
know this kind of student, and he is a 
joy to work with. But for this discussion 
he presents no problem. They are our 
gifted children, largely, who need all 
the inspiration and interest anyone can 
give them, but they are not problems, 
and the only caution needed with this 
group is not to cut short the attention 
they deserve, just because some slow 
worker needs more time. 


At the other end of the percentile 
range we have the ten to twenty per- 
cent who are difficult to teach for a vari- 
ety of reasons: they may be mentally 
slow, they may have deep-seated emo- 
tional conflicts that prevent them from 
coming into focus on intellectual and 
reading demands. Whatever the reason, 
they present special problems that every 
teacher and librarian has struggled with, 
fretted over, and very likely devoted too 
much precious time to. Because these are 
the children about whom we all feel if we 
could solve the problem that has baffled 
other teachers before us, that would be 
truly an achievement. And we know how 
much they need help. But the records 
of success in this number are few. 

I believe the large group between these 
two extremes is the important group: 
these are the students I term marginal, 
because so many of them can be saved 
or easily lost in the middle years. Here 
is where the biggest results may be 
found in new readers, and I submit to 
you, isn’t it more important to turn forty 
out of sixty students into readers, in a 
group where they could go either way, 
than to make one reader out of ten prob- 
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lem students, if both results take the 
same amount of time? 


This marginal group, this in-between 
fifty percent or so, this is the area where 
we can fruitfully concern ourselves with 
reaching more of them. This is the area 
where I believe some possibilities have 
been overlooked. And this is the group 
where the chances are good of producing 
readers who might otherwise drift away 
from reading habits altogether, by the 
time they are through high school. 

In the business of developing readers, 
timing is more important than many oth- 
er considerations. The sooner the better! 
The sooner a child learns that a book can 
be interesting, the more time he has to 
exploit this discovery and find more and 
more books interesting. 


The years before school are important, 
in timing, and so it is important to reach 
the parents Do your parents know that 
the children’s librarian can give them 
books to read to their two and three and 
four-year-old pre-schoolers, that she can 
suggest something new, that she can 
tell them about a book they, as adults, 
will enjoy as much as the child? Parents 
are far enough away from their own 
childhood for juvenile literature to be a 
foreign field to them today. And when 
they discover some of the new books 
for small children, they can be as thrilled 
as the children. And we all know, of 
course, that if the children are read lots 
of stories before they go to school, they 
go with an eager interest in reading. 

Once they come to school and begin 
to learn to read for themselves, we have 
about eight years to attach them to the 
reading habit. If they aren’t motivated 
before they get to high school, they are 
very likely lost. At that level, they are 
going to be so busy that even the good 
readers can’t read the way they’d like 
to. The others give up everything except 
assigned material. 

The years between about ten and four- 
teen, too, are the time when reading can 
be the biggest thrill it ever becomes, the 
time when a good book provides the most 
total involvement, the most complete es- 
cape from the world around us that we 
ever know. This is a delicious experience 
that every child should have, if we can 
possibly lure him into it. 

A most important consideration in 
reaching young readers is for the libra- 
rians to know their books, to know with 
real enthusiasm at least some of the 
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books each child needs for his special in- 
terest. This is a big assignment for the li- 
brarian, who already has her hands and 
her time filled. Perhaps in this direction 
a committee of eager readers, a voluntary 
group of studemis who “just love the li- 
brary” could suggest titles for different 
interests, books that would appeal to 
varying tastes, and even sketch synopses 
for the teacher-librarian. 


Another consideration is for the libra- 
rian to establish a communication with 
the readers based on confidence. My 
daughter, Kate, in her senior year in high 
school, used to come home and report, of 
her history teacher, “Miss Fair just loves 
tv. She says, ‘Oh, come now, you all 
see Wagon Train, don’t you? I wouldn’t 
miss it.” This kind of enthusiasm en- 
genders such confidence that when Miss 
Fair said, “Read Gone with the Wind, it’s 
just great!” the whole class rushed out 
to read Gone with the Wind. Students 
all the way down to the first grade will 
feel that anyone who genuinely likes 
what they lixe will be dependable when 
she recommends a new adventure in 
reading. 


Beside knowing the books, the libra- 
rian must be aware of the needs of the 
individual reader. It is a waste of. time 
and effurt to give Johnny Tremain to an 
eight grader who is not sure that he 
wants to read anything, let along a ma- 
turely-written book. I admire Johnny 
Tremain unreservedly, but it is not a 
book for the marginal reader, not to be 
recommended. by the librarian, unless 
she knows her ground. Let him choose it 
because his friends recommend it, or 
because he saw the movie and is cur- 
ious about it. But the librarian should 
recognize the book for what it is: excel- 
lent for the good reader, but not for the 
hard-to-reach ones. 

In the lower age brackets (and even in 
the upper ones) the results of wrong 
choices of books for readers are very 
damaging. If a fifth grade reader asks 
for excitement and adventure, and you 
give him a fine story where the excite- 
ment and adventure are slow-paced, he 
is not only not going to read it, he is 
not even going to ask your advice the 
next time. He will lose confidence in 
your knowing what he wants. 

Young readers like pace: they want a 
story to move rapidly, with a minimum 
of delay. I believe there is no reason, 
artistically, why a story cannot be told 


in rapid movement, and still be well- 
written. Young readers do not notice or 
eare about characterization, description 
and artistic aspects of a book. But all 
of these qualities can and should be 
present in a fast-paced story, that will 
still hold the reader fascinated. 


However, for the marginal reader, I 
would not recoil from any. medium that 
caught his attention. I’ve had all kinds 
among my own children. The only thing 
that caught my son’s interest, in sixth 
grade, was Hardy boys. Buthefound them 
dull within three months, having in the 
meantime discovered the action and vio- 
lence of Genghis Khan. Classic comics 
have led some of my children straight to 
the classic stories — Lorna Doone, Robin 
Hood, Treasure Island. With my reluctant 
readers I have discovered that anything— 
anything at all, that they would read 
with avid attention was better than noth- 
ing. I discovered, also, that they moved 
on from these “launching ramps” fairly 
soon, once they had discovered this way 
that books could be fascinating. 


And finally, in catching the marginal 
reader, we should discover, by one means 
or another, something he is interested in. 

Your top students, the gifted ones, are 
the kind of students who have intellectual 
goals for themselves, who want to find 
out about ideas, who want to learn and 
do something and be something special. 
Many of the marginal students — if not 
most—are not necessarily mediocre, men- 
tally. But they have not found their goals, 
they have not developed a purpose, and 
they can be too easily diverted from ac- 
complishment. 


For the girls in this group, and I speak 
now of girls, because they are my audi- 
ence, most of my family, and I know 
girls better than boys: for girls in the 
marginal group, the thing they are inter- 
ested in, almost without exception, is 
boys. And with these girls, the teen-age 
girls’ books may reach them where no 
other book does. 


Many of the letters from my readers 
have said that until they began reading 
a teen-age book, they never read & 
whole book before. This seems to me 
some proof of the fact that there is some 
chink in every child’s armor of resis- 
tance, and with girls of the 12 - 16 age it 
is boys. Or possibly some other problem 
of adolescence, like not being accepted, 
being fat, or shy, or homely. There are 
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girls’ books that deal with each of these 
problems, and another proof of their ef- 
fectiveness is the fact that guidance de- 
partments in high schools turn to them, 
frequently, to persuade a youthful prob- 
lem girl to try to know herself a little 
better. 

The chink in the armor is the personal 
special interest that will catch a reader, 
and for difficult readers the important 
thing is to discover that personal inter- 
est and work through it. It’s a long job, 
a difficult, time-consuming one, and a 
major challenge. Because reaching more 
young readers is going to mean, in the 
end, reaching them one by one. 

But the rewards are worth it: each one 
you reach means one more self-propell- 
ed adult reader. And this country needs 
several million more than we have. 





Miss Frances Watts, business manager 
of the Library Extension Division, retired 
at the end of 1958 after almost forty 
years of service with the state. The best 
wishes of the membership of the Ken- 
tucky Library Association go to this KLA 
member for her services to the state 
and to the profession. 
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Autobiographical 
Sketch 


by 
Janice Holt Giles 


I was born on March 28, 1905, in Altus, 
Arkansas, at the home of my maternal 
grandparents. My parents were John A. 
and Lucy M. Holt, both of whom were 
school teachers. At the time of my birth 
they lived in Haileyville, Oklahoma and 
my mother returned there with me when 
I was six weeks old. The family con- 
tinued to live in eastern Oklahoma un- 
til 1917, when we moved to Fort Smith, 
Arkansas. 

I went to high school in Fort Smith, 
graduating in 1922. During the last three 
years I worked in the Carnegie Library 
after school, Saturdays and summers. I 
was registered to enter Park College, 
Parkville, Missouri that fall, but my 
father became ill of tuberculosis and 
instead of going to college I went to 
work, first as a cashier at a movie 
theater, later as a laboratory techni- 
cian at the Holt (no relation) Clinic. 

I was married, first, to Otto J. Moore of 
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Fort Smith, in November of 1923. My 
daughter, Elizabeth Ann was born in 
September of 1924. 

We moved to Little Rock in 1933 and 
I there began my professional career by 
accepting a position as secretary and 
director of religious education with the 
Pulaski Heights Christian Church. I 
held this position three years, resigning 
to become director of children’s work for 
the Arkansas-Louisiana Board of Miss- 
ions. During the five years I was em- 
ployed in Little Rock I wrote almost 
constantly, but all the material, articles, 
poems, dramas, worship services, and so 
forth have been lost. Some of them were 
published by the Westminister Press in 
their adult materials, and I recollect writ- 
ing some worship materials for their 
Westminster Fellowship for use with 
their young people. This would have been 
as late as 1942, I think. 

Having been divorced, in September of 
1939 I came to Kentucky to become direc- 
tor of religious education of the First 
Christian Church in Frankfort. This was 
a brief sojourn, for my father died in 
the spring of 1940 and I returned to 
Fort Smith to be of what comfort I 
could to my mother. During the year I 
spent there I took a commercial job as 
secretary to the president of the Stein 
Wholesale Dry Goods Company. 


In June of 1941 I was approached by 
Dean Lewis J. Sherrill of the Louisville 
Presbyterian Seminary with an offer to 
become his secretary and assistant. I 
accepted the position and my daughter 
and I moved to Louisville in August. I 
began a long and happy association in 
September of the same year. 

In 1943 I met Henry Giles, and in 19- 
45 we were married. We continued to live 
in Louisville until 1949, when I resigned 
my position and we bought a small farm 
in Adair County to which we moved in 
June of that year. We have continued to 
live in Adair County since. 

My daughter was married in the sum- 
mer of 1944 to Nash Hancock of Finch- 
ville, Kentucky. She and her husband 
and their three small sons make their 
home in Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

I began writing many years before I 
thought of myself as a writer. As a di- 
rector, if I needed a play, I wrote it. I 
also wrote poetry for the same reason, 
worship services, pageants, dramatiza- 
tions, etc. Some of this material was pub- 
lished in church-related magazines, but 
I no longer recall when or where, and 


all of it has long been lost. In 1947 I 


was asked -to write the centennial his-. 


tory of Warren Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Louisville. This I did and while 
I do not have a copy of the history, it 
is still in existence. I have never been 
one to keep things, did not think of the 
things I wrote as being either important 
or valuable and kept neither original 
copies or the finished material. It never 
occurred to me that a bibliography of my 
writings would some day be needed. 


I began my first book, a novel, in 1946, 
writing at night because I was still em- 
ployed at the Presbyterian Seminary. 
This was The Enduring Hills. It was ac- 
cepted for publication in 1949. Miss Willie 
was also written at night. Since moving to 
the country my writing habits are quite 
simple. I write nine months of the year, 
during the winter, five days a week, 
from three to five hours a day, usually 
in the morning. 


I don’t know that my writing has been 
influenced by any one author. I am, as 
are most writers, an omniverous reader 
but I do not read much fiction. I think 
perhaps Willa Cather is my favorite 
author. I think the people and the land 
around me have influenced me more. My 
first three books were certainly in- 
fluenced by my husband’s people and his 
family’s home for four generations. Lat- 
terly my personal love of history has 
had much influence on my writing. 


With regard to the historical novels I 
have perhaps a very ambitious project in 
mind. I want to develop, fictionally, the 
long movement west-ward, beginning 


with the outpouring through the Cumber-: 


land Gap into Kentucky, moving it on 
slowly and gradually as it moved in 
reality. I have created several families to 
be the vehicles for the series, feeling 
that the coherence of the movement, its 
almost liquid flow, could best be illus- 
trated by the family dynasties. I do not 
have any specific number of books in 
mind for the series. They will develop 
as my particular research stirs my crea- 
tive instinct. 

There are other books I should like to 
do, also, if I am granted time and health, 
but the historical series will probably re- 
main my most ambitious project. 

(A bibliography of books, historical 
non-fiction, short stories and their trans- 
lations, articles, feature stories and news- 
paper colums by Mirs. Giles will appear in 
the April issue of the KLA Bulletin). 
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Bibliography Of 
Books By Kentuckians Or 
About Kentucky For 1958 


Compiled by Hensley C. Woodbridge 


It is the purpose of this bibliography 
to list 1) books by authors either born in 
Kentucky or by those now living in the 
state and 2) books that take place in the 
state or that deal in any way with the 
state. Reprints and translations are listed. 
One asterisk indicates that the author 
is a native or present inhabitant of Louis- 
ville; .two asterisks indicate that the 
author is a native or present inhabiant 
of Lexington. 


*Alexander, David, El cadaver en la 
habitacion, Barcelona, Gerpla, 1958, 159- 
pp. Translated by J. Romero de Tejada. 
Original title: Most men don’t kill. 

The madhouse in Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1958, 
190pp. 

Murder of Whistler’s brother... 
London, T.V. Boardman, 1958, 190pp. 


Alexander now lives in New York; he 
is the husband of a librarian. 

Amyx, Katherine McClure, The chang- 
ing hills, Dallas, Texas, Royal Publish- 
ong Co., 1958, 64pp. Poetry. 

Barkley, Jane H., | married the veep, 
N. Y., Vanguard, 1958, 316pp. 

**Buckley, Amelia K., The Keeneland 
Association Library, University of Ken- 
tucky Press; 1958, 206pp. 

*Burton, Mary, The letters of Mary 
Wordsworth, N. Y.; Oxford University 
Press, 1958, 394 pp. 

Caldwell, M. X., A brief history of 
slavery in Boone County, Kentucky, Flor- 
ence, Ky. 1958, 12pp. (Mimeographed). 

Campbell, Marie, Tales from the cloud 
walking country, Bloomington, Indiana 
University Press, 1958, 270pp. Folklore. 

Cecil, Mrs. Roy M. et al., Early and 
modern history of Wolfe County, Camp- 
ton, Ky. Wolfe County Woman’s Club, 
1958, 340pp. 

Clagett, John, The slot, N. Y., Crown, 
1958, 280pp. Novel; author born in Bowl- 
ing Green. 

Clark, Billy, The mooneyed hound, N. 
hs Putnam, 1958, 128pp. Novel; Catletts- 
urg. 

Cochran, Louis, The foo! of God, N. Y., 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1958, 413pp. 
weerephieal novel on Alexander Camp- 

Il. 
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Davis, .Mrs. Clara Clendenin, Revolu- 
tionary ancestors of Kentucky daughters 
of the American Revolutin, Frankfort, 
Ky., Roberts Printing Co., 1958, 47pp. 

*DeBerry, Frances, All the world’s a 
stage for Shakespeare’s comedies, N. Y., 
Exposition, 1958, 130 pp. 

*Flexner, Marion W., Cooking the 
smart way, N. Y., Barrows, 1958, 320 pp. 


Florence,Boone County Kentucky; pa- 
pers by. members of the Boone County 
Historical Society, Florence, Ky., 1958, 
22pp. 

Gardiner, C. Harvey, Martin Lopez ..., 
Lexington, University of Kentucky Press, 
1958, 193pp. Prof. of history Southern IIl. 
University; b. in Newport, Ky. 

*Gill, John, Tide without turning, Bos- 
ton, Beacon Press, 1958, 256pp. 

Gilpin, John R., The life of Jesse 
Stuart, Ashland, Ky., Economy Printer, 
1958, unpaged. Illustrated. Brochure con- 
tains no title page. In a letter of Nov. 2, 
1958 to Woodbridge Stuart writes: “I 
thought I’d better explain to you that I 
didn’t write this brochure ... but the 
credit goes to John R. Gilpin...” 

Gingles, Bertie C., History and geneal- 
ogy of William Cunningham and wife 
Nancy (Carr) Cunningham, Murray, Ky., 
Murray Democrat Publishing Co., 1957, 
43lpp. Ed. limited to 500 copies. Uncopy- 
righted. Vol. has an imprint date of 1957; 
copies were not ready for sale and distri- 
bution until late in the first quarter of 
1958. 

Goodale, Dora Read, Mountain door- 
yards, Berea, Ky., A council publication, 
1958, 64pp.. Poetry. 

Hartford, Ellis Ford, Moral values in 
public education: lessons from the Ken- 
tucky experience, N. Y., Harpers, 1958, 
338pp. 

*Hebson, Ann, A fine and private place, 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1958, 186pp. Novel. 

Hougen, Richard T., Look no further, 
Nashville, Abingdon Press, 1958, 244p. 
Cook book; of Berea interest. 

Jillson, Willard Rouse, A_ bibliography 
of Elliott County, Kentucky, Frankfort, 
Perry.Publishing Co., 1958, 21lpp. 

A bibliography of Knox County, 
Kentucky, Frankfort, Perry Publishing Co., 
1958, 34pp. 

*Magidoff, Robert, Enzio Pinza: an au- 
tobiography, N. Y., Rinehart, 1958, 307pp. 

Merton, Thomas, Prometheus, a medita- 
tion, Lexington, Margaret I King 
Library, University of. Kentucky 1958, 5 
unnumbered leaves. Philosophy. 
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————,,Thoughts in solitude, N. Y., Far- 
rar, Straus, 1958, 124pp. 


Sandburg, Helga, Wheel of earth, N.Y., 
McDowell Obolensky, 1958, 396pp. Novel. 
Author is daughter of Carl Sandburg. 


**Sanders, Irwin T., ed., Collectiviza- 
tion of agriculture in eastern Europe, 
Lexington, University of Kentucky Press, 
1958, 214pp. 


Scalf Henry P., Four men of the Cum- 
berlands, Prestonburg, Henry P. Scalf, 
1958, 19pp. 


Schwendeman, Joseph R., Geography of 
Kentucky, Oklahoma City, Harlow Corp., 
1958, 213pp. 

Schuster, Richard, The selfish and the 
strong, N. Y., Random House, 1958, 440pp. 
Novel. 

Simons, Charles Chuck, Happy drum- 
ming with a beat, N. Y., Robbins Music 
Corp., 1958, 24pp. with 17 original drum 
solos by the author. Murray 

Stuart, Jesse, Die gute Geist von Laurel 
Ridge, Bayreuth, Hestia-Verlag, 1957, 337- 
pp. Translated by Dr. Rudolf Roder, di- 
rector of the Solingen public library. Cop- 
ies were not ready for distribution until 
April 1958. 

————-. Plowshare to heaven, N. Y., 
McGraw-Hill, 1958, 273pp. Short story 
collection. 

. Thread that runs so true, N. Y., 
Scribners, 1958, 293pp. Reprint of earlier 
edition with a new introduction by 
Stuart. 





—————. The thread that runs so true: 
a play in three acts dramatized by Regin- 
ald Lawrence from the book by ..., Chi- 
cago, Dramatic Publishing Co., 1958, 
107pp. 

—_———.. Tim, N. Y., Robert Lowry, 19- 
58, 13pp. Limited to 25 copies (Mimeo- 
graphed). 

———. Year of my rebirth, London, 
Gollancz. 1958, 342pp. American ed. ap- 
peared in 1956. 

Thompson, Lawrence S. (Jt. author 
with A. Predeek). Die Vereinigten Sta- 
ten von Nordamerika, Wiesbaden, Har- 
rassowitz, 1958. In: Handbuch der Bib- 
liothekswissenshaft, vol. 3:775-855. Also 
published as a separate. 

**Vandenbosch, Amry and Richard But- 
well, Southeast Asia among the world 
powers, Lexington University of Ken- 
tucky Press, 1957; reissued with supple- 
ment, 1958, 360pp. 

**Van Meter, Harriet, Hands, Hands, 
Hands, Richmond, Va., John Knox Press, 


1958, unpaged. 

Warren, Robert Penn, Remember the 
Alamo, N. Y., Random House, 1958 
182pp. 

———.. Selected essays, N. Y., Random 
House, 1958, 305pp. 

and Cleanth Brooks, Modern 
rhetoric, N. Y., Harcourt, 1958, 869pp., 
2nd ed. 

*White, E. E. P., Jr.. Massacre at Pigeon 
Roost Creek, Louisville, Derby City Pub- 
lishing Co., 1958, 152pp. Novel. 


Williamson, Mamie, History of the 
Rogers family,, Florence, 1958, 63pp. 
(Mimeographed). 


*The Colonelettes, Kentucky cooking 
new and old, Louisville, 1958. 





KLA History 
Published 
In Register 


An extremely interesting history of the 
Kentucky Library Association appears in 
the July 1958 issue of The Register of 
the Kentucky Historical Society (56:293- 
303). This article was written by Miss 
Ludie J. Kinkead, a life member of KLA. 

This history begins with 1906; the 
Association’s first meeting was in 1907 
and after a discussion of the first meet- 
ing the author points out the highlights 
and the accomplishments of later years. 
She shows how KLA has grown from its 
52 charter members to its membership of 
more than 400. She points out the greater 
role that the state government has play- 
ed in regard to library services, the 
struggle for improvement of all phases 
of library service, especially in the field 
of school libraries and service of the 
bookmobiles to non-urban areas. 

KLA members should be grateful to 
Miss Kinkead for her well-written history 
of the Association’s first fifty years. 





Mrs. Laurie Ikerd joined the staff of 
the Murray State College Library as an 
assistant librarian (cataloger), 
tember, 1958. 





Miss Rezina Senter and five library 
science students will attend the national 
convention of Alpha Beta Alpha that 
meets on April 24-25, 1959, at the Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 


Miss Patsy Teague of Murray State Col- | 


lege is ABA’s national president. 


in Sep- ; 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


By 
ELEANOR W. SIMMONS 


As this is being written, librarians 
thoughout the state are very busy with 
a variety of projects. Plans and super- 
plans for the observance of the second 
National Library Week are underway. A 
proclamation calling on the citizens of 
Kentucky to observe NLW was signed by 
the governor on March 24. It is evident 
that the groundwork laid last year during 
NLW will yield a greater interest in 
libraries in Kentucky this year and in 
following years. Kentucky libraries are 
fortunate in having Miss Willis, Director 
of Library Extension, as Director of the 
second National Library Week with Dr. 
Duke McCall, President of the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary as Chair- 
man. They are indebted to all the fine 
local chairmen who have helped to focus 
attention on libraries during the week of 
April 12-18. 

Mrs. Cohron, Chairman of the College 
and Reference Section of KLA, will be re- 
living the fine conference held at Ken- 
lake April 3-4 for her group and their 
special guests, the Special Librarians Sec- 
tion. KEA will have come and gone with 
the School Librarians Section meeting. 

Mr. Graves, President-Elect, has un- 
believable plans for the Fall Convention 
to be held in Lexington, October 29-31. 
The Governor’s Conference for Library 
Board Members will be an outstanding 
event. All librarians are urged to en- 
courage their Board Members to attend 
this Conference. 

The Lexington Library Club is working 
very hard on arrangements and enter- 
tainment for the Convention. Let’s all 
plan to attend the KLA Convention in 
Lexington, October 29-31. 

You can be very proud of the Kentucky 
Literary Map that is now on sale. It 
was prepared under the direction of Dr. 
Thompson at the University of Kentucky. 
I am sure that every library in Kentucky 
will be ordering one. Details are to be 
found in another article in this issue. 

Many of you are interested in how your 
raise in dues for membership is being 
spent. The Budget is included in this 
issue. The Budget Committee was very 
conservative in its estimate of number of 
members this year due to the change in 
dues and time of payment. As of publi- 
cation date, we have 357 individual, 11 


institutional and 10 student members. We 
welcome the new members, many of 
whom joined as a result of the letters 
sent out by our Second Vice-president, 
Mrs. Ann Caudill. Mrs. Caudill broke her 
hip around the first of February, but we 
hear that she is feeling much better now. 

Mrs. Triplett, Treasurer, is sending out 
the second notices to previous members, 
Send in your dues now-so that you will 
be included in the membership directory 
in the summer issue of the BULLETIN. 

Read the article about transportation 
to ALA and do not put off sending in 
your money and reservation to Mrs, 
Kearns. 

Soon you will be receiving a ballot to 
vote for our officers of 1959-1960. Please 
let your vote count by returning the ballot 
to the nominating committee at once. 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


There will be two more issues of the 
Bulletin in 1959. The July Bulletin will 
be devoted to the publication of the 
speeches that were given at the recent 
meeting of the College and Reference 
Section, to a summary of the discussion 
groups and to the membership directory. 
No individual who has not paid his or 
her dues by June 1, 1959 will be listed 
and no Bulletin will be mailed to non- 
members. 

The Kentucky Literary Map may be 
ordered for $1.00 from the _ Bulletin 
editor. 

The members of the Kentucky Library 
Association will soon be sent ballots for 
the election of 1959 officers. When your 
ballot reaches you, please take the time 
to vote for the officers of your choice. 

The editor desires to thank Mrs. Sim- 
mons, president of the Association, for 
her assistance in securing articles for the 
school library section of this issue. Sev- 
eral items (i.e. especially Mr. Brandon’s 
speech and the Giles bibliography) had 
been announced as forthcoming in the 
April issue before it was decided to have 
a school library number. This will be 
the most ambitious issue of 1959 and the 
editor hopes that somewhere there will be 
found information of value to each of 
KLA’S members. The editor will be gla. 
at all times to consider material or to 
have suggestions concerning types of 
articles that would benefit the member- 
ship. 

Hensley C. Woodbridge 
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1959 ESTIMATED BUDGET AS ADOPTED BY 
THE KLA BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


gs © Oia) 


CASH ON HAND 








ESTIMATED EXPENSES 





December 10, 1958 $1308.21 Bulletin $600.00 
Bills payable Board meetings 100.00 
December 10, 1958 71.24 
Speakers (KLA): 
Balance $1236.97 General 500.00 
College and reference 150.00 
Special 100.00 
ESTIMATED INCOME School 100.00 
Public 100.00 
euniets $1236.97 = Communications 50.00 
Dues 750.00 = ALA. Dues 25.00 
Bulletin 575.00 Supplies (including 
KLA exhibits 800.00 addressography) 75.00 
KLA registration 300.00 
ise - Sections: 
z ee College and reference 10.00 
capital $3661.97 Public 10.00 
Schools 10.00 
COMMITTEES 
Budget 100.00 Special 10.00 
Public Relations 50.00 President’s expenses 100.00 
Legislative 50.00 KLA exhibit room 200.00 
Nominating 50.00 Contingency 100.00 
Recruitment & Scholarship 150.00 Misc. (Fee for 
Education 10.00 $3,000 bond) 15.00 
Membership 50.00 Convention Expenses 150.00 
National Library Week 100.00 Scholarship Fund 150.00 
SELA statistics 25.00 $2960.00 





Suen 


Mrs. Alfred Brandon is now librarian of 
the Kentucky Agricultural Exepriment 
Station. On Jan. 17, 1959 Miss Grace 
Snodgrass, retiring librarian of the Ex- 
periment Station, was honored by Lex- 
ington librarians at a luncheon at the 


Colonial Inn. 


Mrs. Simmons would like to hear from 
any public or school librarians who would 
volunteer to serve from their county as 
county chairmen for the White House 
Conference for Children and Youth. The 
state chairman for Kentucky is Mr. Nor- 


ris Vincent. 
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Summer Library Science 
Courses 


The Bulletin editor has been sent the 
following data concerning library science 
courses to be offered in Kentucky colleges 
the summer of 1959: 


Berea College (June 8-Aug. 1) LS 315, 
Children’s literature (Miss Maureen 
Faulkner). , 

Morehead State College (June 15-Aug. 
7) LS 321, Book selection; LS 411, Ref- 
erence and bibliography; LS 227, Litera- 
ture and materials for children; LS 475, 
School library practice. Each is a 3-hr. 
credit class and each is taught by Miss 
Clarica Williams. 


Murray State College (June 15-Aug. 7) 
Library Science 204B, Cataloging; 
LS 202A, Book selection; LS 201A, Ad- 
ministration; LS 206, Field work. First 
three are 3-hr. credit classes; field work 
is a 4-hr. credit class. Miss Rezina Sen- 
ter and others. 


Nazareth College (Jume 24-Aug. 4) 
LS 331, Library services (Mrs. Glenn 
Chesnut); LS 433, Reference and biblio- 
graphy (Mr. Robert Roehr); LS 531, School 
Library administration (Mrs. Chesnut); 
LS 536, Children’s literature (Miss Mar- 
garet Sheviak); LS 537, Book selection 
for adolescents (Mrs. Rosa Green); LS 
542, Basic book selection (Mr. H. A. 
Tollefson); LS 557, History of books 
(Mr. Tollefson); LS 632, Cataloging and 
classification II (Mrs. Janet Paris); LS 


633, Reference and bibliography (Mrs. 
Green); LS 664, Seminar (Mrs. Janet 
Paris). LS 658, Methods of research 


(Sister Antoinette); All classes except the 
seminar are 3-credit hour courses. 
University of Kentucky (June 8-Aug. 
1) LS 103, Workshop for children’s libra- 
rians (instructor to be announced); LS 
113, Organization and administration of 
the school library (Miss Reagor); LS 121, 
Libraries and librarianship (Miss Martin); 
LS 129, Cataloging and _ classification 
(Miss Gillham); LS 133, Reference and 
bibliography (Miss Gillham); LS 136, 
Literature and related materials for young 
people (Miss Query); LS 137, Children’s 
literature and related materials (Miss 
Reagor); LS 139, Library practice (Miss 
Roser); LS 152, Book selection (Miss 
Martin); LS 186, Visual teaching (College 
of education instructor); LS 242, History 
of books (Mrs. Lecky); LS 254, Seminar 
(Mr. Humeston); LS 287, Non-Book ma- 
terials (Mrs. Lecky). Independent work 


for from one to three credits may be 
taken at the 100 level and the 200 level 
by persons qualified for it. 





Western Kentucky State College (June | by tl 


15-Aug. 7) LS 207, Book selection for\ 
elementary schools (2) (Miss Vera Grin- 
stead; LS 308, Bibliography and reference 
(3) (Miss Grinstead); LS 203b, Book 
selection for high schools (2) (Miss Leora 
Miller); LS 306, Classification and cata- 
loging (3) (Miss Grinstead; LS 201, 
Records and methods (administration) 


(3) (Miss Miller); LS 302, School library : 


administration (3) or LS 203a, High 
school book selection (2) (Miss Miller); | 
LS 304, Practice (3) (Mrs. M. C. Ford). 





Librarians may be interested in sub- 


scribing to Foreign Projects Newsletter, * 


Published by Richards, Lawrence & Co., 
Box 2311, Van Nuys, California, $4.50 
per year. This is a “monthly survey of 
forthcoming industrial projects and new 
contract awards affecting American in- 
terests abroad.” 








The Modern Binding 
Corporation 


PORTLAND, INDIANA 


“Next to a Good Book - Librarians 
Prefer Modern Bindings” 


Library Rebinding 
Charles M. Gardner Prebound Books 
(Ask to have a display set up in 
your library) 
THE TREND IS TO 


MODERN 
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Kentucky Literary Map 


The Kentucky Literary Map published 


(June | by the Kentucky Library Association and 


n for 
Grin- 
rence 
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available from Hensley C. Woodbridge, 
Murray State College Library, Murray. Ky. 
at $1.00 per copy has been two years in 
the making. The original committee of 
Miss Margaret Willis and Dr. L. S. 
Thompson drew up the plans for the 
project, but the greatest difficulty was 
involved in securing an artist. It was 
largely due to the perseverance of Dr. 
Humeston that the map was brought to 
completion. Mr. Charles Wade of Lex- 
ington was responsible for the art work; 
the lithography was done by the Kernel 
Print Shop. 

The selection of figures for inclusion 
was not easy, and many devotees of 
Kentucky literature will find favorite 
personalities and books omitted. It was 
necessary to include a_ representative 
selection of authors from all regions of 
the Commonwealth in order to fill the 
map. In one instance, it was necessary 
to fill a large empty space in eastern 
Kentucky with a picture of a still sym- 


bolic of the numerous titles about moon- 


. 





shining. Again, it was a matter of consid- 
erable difficulty to select representative 
authors from Fayette and Jefferson 
Counties, the two most prolific with res- 
pect to literary production. 

Some of the personalities of Kentucky 
literature were easy to caricature, e.g., 
Thomas Merton in a monk’s cowl or the 
unforgettable features of Irvin S. Cobb. 
Others were not so easy. The compilers 


| were at a loss to present Cassius M. Clay 


| in a typical scene, until finally it was 


decided to show him in his old age 
holding the hand of his “peasant child 
bride”. 
The 


Kentucky Library Association 


» hopes not only to recover its investment 


= 


in the map but to make something for 
the scholarship fund. All members are 
urged to display it prominently. — L. S. 
Thompson 





The Nashville Tennessean Magazine 
for March 8, 1959 contains “Romance at 
5 cents a word,” by Carl May. This is 
a sketch of Mrs. Anne Ridings Trimble of 
Russellville, Ky., who over the past five 
years has sold 102 stories to ten different 
confession magazines. Mrs. Trimble is one of 
todays most prolific contributors to the 


| true confession magazines and is able to 


earn a living as a full-time writer. 
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Alan Neil Schneider 
Recommended For ALA’s 
Trustee Citation 


The Board of Trustees of the Louisville 
Free Public Library has recommended 
for a Trustee Citation Alan Neil Schnei- 
der, Louisville attorney and a member of 
its Board. : 


In the letter that made this recommen- 
dation, it was noted that “Appointed to 
the library Board of Trustees in 1947, 
Mr. Schneider quickly became, and has 
since remained, one of its most active 
and valued members. His service as a 
trustee has been characterized by his 
strong support of progressive library 
service. He believes sincerely that the 
public library, if it is to live and grow, 
must keep pace with mass communica- 
tion by providing its patrons with all 
the materials they need for self-educa- 
tion and self-improvement. He has taken 
much time frcm his busy law practice to 
work on library matters, has been a 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the Board, chairman of special commit- 
tees relating to leasehold property, and 
since April, 1954 he has been chairman 
of the Finance Committee. In this last 
capacity Mr. Schneider has advised the 
Board and the library’s Director on fi- 
nancial as well as legal matters, did much 
te secure a substantial salary increase 
in 1956 for the entire library staff, and 
has been untiring in his efforts to 
obtain budget increases for library ser- 
vice from the City of Louisville and from 
Jefferson County ... Finally, Mr. Schne- 
ider is recognized by all who know him 
as a thoroughly informed, intelligent civic 
leader who is devoted in general to the 
ideal of the best possible library service 
for all. and in particular to the interests 
of the public library he serves so well.” 


The letter was signed by Leo T. Wol- 
ford, chairman of the Louisville Free 
Public Library’s Board of Trustees. The 
recommendation was seconded by Mrs. 
Kieanor W. Simmons, president of the 
Kentucky Library Association. 





Hensley C. Woodbridge served as the 
chairman of the William H. Prescott 
Centennial Lectures on March 4th at 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, 
Ill. Prof. C. Harvey Gardiner and Prof. 
David Levin were the main speakers. 
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LLA Express To ALA 


Save money and get acquainted with 
other Kentucky librarians by riding the 
Lexington Librarians Association Express 
to the American Library Association in 
Washington, D. C., June 21 through June 
26. The Lexington Librarians Association 
will sponsor a chartered bus for Kentucky 
librarians who want to attend ALA. The 
bus being chartered has to have one place 
of departure so that. will be Louisville. 
Other stops will be made along the way- 
Frankfort, Lexington, Ashland. Only one 
fare can be quoted though, it does not 
matter where you may board the bus. 


The cost for twenty nine passengers 
will be approximately $26.75 each for the 
round trip. The bus will be good, modern 
equipment. Driving time will be about 
18 hours from Louisville. Pleasant meal 
stops will be arranged in advance by the 
Greyhound Bus Company. Greyhound can 
arrange hotel reservations at The Shore- 
ham Hotel for $16.00 per room with twin 
beds. The Shoreham is part of the ALA 
Headquarters so reservations will have to 
be made early. The Shoreham will cer- 
tainly be convenient. 

Plan to leave Sunday morning, June 21 
arriving in Washington, D. C. that eve- 
ning. We will travel home on Friday 
night, June 26 arriving on Saturday to 
save an extra night of hotel expense. 

Compare the $26.75 round trip fare to 
Washington, D. C. with other transporta- 
tion cost. Make reservations with Mrs. 
Mildred M. Kearns, Library, Veterans 
Administration Hospital, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. She wants all money by May 10 
so final arrangements can be made with 
the bus company and convenient hotel 
reserations obtained. At this time you will 
be notified as to departure places, time, 
ete. 


Plan now to attend ALA by riding the 
LLA EXPRESS TO ALA. 





Lawrence S. Thompson addressed the 
Bibliographical Society of America in 
New York on Jan. 23rd on the subject 
of “Memoirs of a backwoods collector.” 
Dr. Thompson is chairman of the regional 
committee of the BSA, and Dr. Hensley 
Woodbridge is state representative. Ken- 
tucky librarians are invited to affiliate 
with the BSA and may do so by com- 
municating with either Thompson or 
Woodbridge. 


Recent University Of 
Kentucky Library 
Acquisitions 


A collection of manuscripts of Jesse 
Stuart, Kentucky author, has been given 
to the library by Charles E. Feinberg, De- 
troit businessman and collector, in honor 
of a University alumnus, W. Hugh Peal, 

Mr. W. Hugh Peal, noted western Ken- 
tuckian who has had a distinguished legal 
career in New York, has recently presen- 
ted the University of Kentucky Library 
with a first edition of Franklin’s Autobio- 
graphy in French and a nearly mint copy 
of the Baskerville Milton. 

Recent manuscript acquisitions include 
Joseph Conrad and John Galsworthy let- 
ters. 

Papers and books of the late Augustus 
Owsley Stanley, former Kentucky con- 
gressman, governor and United States 
Senator, have been received at the Mar- 
garet I. King Library at the University 
of Kentucky. Senator Stanley died last 
August, at the age of 92, at his home in 
Washington, D. C. 

The collection of papers, while not 
large, covers the entire period of his 
public career. There are approximately 
seventeen hundred volumes in the books 
received. 

This gift from the Stanley family makes 
a valuable addition to the library’s grow- 
ing collection of material on Kentucky 
statesmen of recent years. 





Henry Birnbaum, Chief circulation li- 
brarian, Brooklyn College Library, Brook- 
lyn, 10, N. Y., is interested in having 
statements from librarians who feel that 
it would be useful to form within ALA 
an organiation of circulation and reserve 
librarians. A division, round table or sec- 
tion within ALA could be organized de- 
pending on the desires of those who 
would comprise its membership: The 
petition for such a new group must be 
at ALA headquarters by May 15 so that 
it can be placed on the agenda for the 
Washington conference. 





Thomas Merton’s Monastic peace is the 
only Kentucky book of 1958 among the 
14 Southern books selected as outstand- 
ing for design and typography in the 
SELA Southern Book Competition for 
1958. 
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The Kentucky Library, 
Western Kentucky State 
College 


By ELIZABETH COOMBS 


The Kentucky Library occupies the 
east wing of the Kentucky Building. This 
library is devoted to the collection and 
preservation of materials relating to every 
phase of Kentucky life and history. It 
contains some 20,000 volumes and a 


’ wealth of manuscripts, letters, periodicals, 


newspapers, clippings, scrapbooks compil- 
ed on many topics, maps, post cards, 
photographs, prints, photostats, micro- 
films, sheet music and hymnals, as well 
as an almost complete file of the statutes 
of Kentucky including Bradford’s Laws 
and Littell’s Laws, Acts of the General 
Assembly, House and Senate Journals, 
Reports of the Court of Appeals and the 
so-called Documents. 

The greater portion of this collection 
has been donated by friends of the col- 
lege who desired to make their treasures 
available to research students and inter- 


| ested readers. It may be used by adult 


en 


citizens of Kentucky and by those of 
other states who visit the library in ever- 
increasing numbers, but the use of all 
types of material is restricted to the 
reading rooms, and they may never be 
removed from the building. 

Miss Florence Ragland, the first librar- 
ian of Western, accumulated a small col- 
lection of Kentuckiana, including clip- 
pings. In 1924, at the urging and insist- 
ance of Miss Gabrielle Robertson of the 
History Department, gifts of rare books, 
made by Western students and towns- 
people of Bowling Green, commenced to 
enlarge and build up that original mis- 
cellany. Miss Margie Helm, at that time 
the college librarian, aided in making 
many additions to it. 

Dr. H. H. Cherry, the first president of 
Western Kentucky State College, became 
very much interested in the growth of 


| this collection. Out of this project, he 


conceived the idea, unique in Kentucky, 
of erecting a building by public subscrip- 
tion to house a library and museum which 


' would provide a visible chronicle of the 


history of the State of Kentucky. 

In October, 1928, he appealed for 
pledges of money for a “Kentucky Build- 
ing Fund” which was administered under 
the direction of Roy W. Seward, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the College Heights 


, Foundation. He also appealed for rare 
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books for the library and for relics of 
all kinds for the museum. 


By August, 1929, two-thirds of the 
money requested by Dr. Cherry had been 
subscribed, and many donations for the 
library and museum had been received. 

Excavation for the foundation of the 
Kentucky Building commenced August 4, 
1930. Its construction progressed as funds 
were made available. The exterior was 
completed in 1931. The depression caused 
some suspensions of pledges and delay 
of completion was the consequence. 


In 1935, temporary partitions, floors, 
stairways and fixtures were installed, in 
order that the college might use it as 
its main classroom building during the 
demolition of the old Potter College 
building and its replacement by Cherry 
Hall on the same site. From the summer 
term of 1935 until the fall term of 1937, 
the building served this purpose. The 
Kentucky Building was finally completed, 
as planned originally, in 1939. The formal 
dedication ceremony took place November 
16, 1939, during the presidency of Dr. P. 
L. Garrett. 

Mrs. Mary Leiper Moore was appointed 
librarian for the Kentucky Library in the 
fall of 1931, and commenced its organ- 
ization immediately. Miss _ Elizabeth 
Coombs became her assistant in the fail 
of 1932, and succeeded Mrs. Moore as 
librarian when her retirement took place 
in January 1956. 


The Kentucky Library occupied crowd- 
ed quarters on the third floor of the col- 
lege library from 1931 to 1939. Miss Helm 
turned over to Mrs. Moore the Kentuck- 
iana holdings of the college library in 
1931. These formed the nucleus of the 
new collection. Several special collections 
have enriched the. library, which I will 
mention briefly. 

The McGregor Collection was made 
possible by its grant from the McGregor 
Fund established by the will of Percy R. 
McGregor, one of the greatest collectors 
of Americana during his lifetime. It is 
housed in its own handsomely furnished, 
large room and contains many of the 
rarest books pertaining to colonial Vir- 
ginia, to the Mississippi Valley, as well 
as to Kentucky. Among them may be 
found Richard Hakluyt’s Principal Navi- 
gations of the English Nation, 1598; 
Samuel Purchas’s Purchas his Pilgrimage 
...1617; John Smith’s Generall Historie, 
Virginia, New England, and the Summer 
Isles... 1624; P.F.X. Charlevoix’s Historire 
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et Description...de la Nouvelle France, 
1744; Louis Hennepin’s New Discovery of 
a Vast Country in America 1699; 
Thomas Jefferys’ American Atlas... 1775, 
and rare Kentucky maps and prints. 


The Rice Collection occupies its own 
room also. It is the gift of Dr. Laban Lacy 
Rice, former president of Cumberland 
University, Lebanon, Tenn., educator, 
author and astronomer. It commprises the 
manuscripts, letters, books, and clippings 
of his brother, Cale Young Rice, those 
of his sister-in-law, Alice Hegan Rice, as 
well as his own. There are on exhibit 
paintings, photographs and personalia of 
various kinds which belonged to the three 
writers. 


The David Morton Collection was pre- 
sented by the sisters of this Kentucky 
poet. His portrait hangs over the book- 
case containing his manuscripts, music 
and books in a windowed alcove connec- 
ting the Rice Room and the McGregor 
Room. 


The records of the South Union Shaker 
Colony of Logan County, Ky., made up of 
hymnals, letters and published books, 
provide a true picture of by-gone Shaker 
life. 


The personal library of W. R. Jillson, 
numbering about 600 volumes was ac- 
quired in the early years of the Kentucky 
Library. 


The Daughters of the American Rewo- 
lution, Samuel Davies Chapter, Bowling 
Green, Ky., have placed here their com- 
plete file of Lineage Books and Indexes, 
the complete file of the D. A. R. Magazine 
and many Virginia genealogical works. 


There is a post card collection of Ken- 
tucky views consisting of some 2000 cards. 

The Thomas Collection of several hun- 
dred volumes was willed to the Kentucky 
Library by the late Judge R. C. P. Thomas 
of Bowling Green, Ky. These books had 
been bought by him and by three earlier 
generations of discriminating readers of 
his family. 

The Anderson Collection was the gift 
of Mrs. Eliza A. Hewitt as a memorial for 
her sister, Miss Gertrude Anderson of 


Bowling Green, Ky. Her bequest made 
possible the purchase of 150 books; the 
majority of them are comparatively mod- 
ern publications. 

The late Max B. Nahm, Bowling Green 
banker and capitalist, willed his private 
library to the Kentucky Library. 


The music collection comprises works 
of Kentucky composers, music written 
about Kentucky, old bound music books, 
hymnals and the facsimile edition of all of 


the works of Stephen Collins Foster which | 


was published by J. K. Lilly. Among the 
hymnals may be found the rare items by 
Ananias Davisson, Kentucky Harmony, 
published in 1816; Introduction to Sacred 
Music, published in 1821 and Stark Du- 
puy’s Hymns and Spiritual Songs, publish- 
ed in 1825. 

There is a comprehensive collection of 
books on furniture, china, glass, porcelain, 
pewter, silver, weaving, coverlets, quilts 
and costume, which are used to identify 
and interpret articles in the museum. 

Many old and new cook books and 
books of etiquette form an _ interesting 
group. 

Hening’s Statutes of Virginia and most 
of the early histories of that state may be 
found here. Kentucky history is possibly 
the strongest section in the library. All 
the Kentucky histories, with the excep- 
tion of John Filson’s Discovery, Settlement 
and Present State of Kentucky published 
in Wilmington in 1784 and its German 
translations, have been secured. The ros- 
ter of county histories is very extensive, 
including the rare Alexander C. Finley 
History of Russellville and Logan County. 

The Kentucky Library is a part of the 
college library system of which Miss 
Margie Helm is Director of Library Ser- 
vices. Miss Sara Tyler is librarian of the 
College Library, Mrs. M. C. Ford is libra- 
rian of the Training School Library, Miss 
Elizabeth Coombs is librarian of the Ken- 
tucky Library and G. R. Carver is curator 
of the Kentucky Museum. 





The Ohio Vallev Group of Technical 
Service Librarians met on April 24th at 
the University of Louisville. Miss Virgin- 
ia Drewery, Library Consultant, 
Department of Education, Georgia, and 
member of the Cataloging in Source Con- 
sumer Reaction Survey Group, was the 
speaker and discussion leader of the after- 
noon program. The topic of discussion 
was “Cataloging in Source—Consumer 
Reaction.” Dr. L. S. Thompson, Director 
of Libraries, University of Kentucky, was 
the dinner speaker. 


Agnes McDowell, formerly serials cata- 
loger in the Medical Center Library, 
University of Kentucky, is now cataloger 
in the Law Library. 


State | 
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Cataloging In Source 
Seeks Answers 


By 
ESTHER J. PIERCY 


The Library of Congress, under a 
grant from the Council on Library Re- 
sources, Inc., is currently running an 
experiment in supplying cataloging in- 
formation to be printed within books 
themselves. During the year of the ex- 
periment (July 1958 - July 1959) cata- 
loging information is appearing in over 
1000 titles being published by trade, re- 
ligious, government, university and socie- 
ty publishers. 

As part of this testing project, the Li- 
brary is eager to receive as much infor- 
mation as possible as to the reaction on 
the proposal. How would libraries use 
this information if it were made general- 
ly available and what effect would it 
have on their procedures and on their 
organization? Some 200 libraries of var- 
ious sizes and kinds and locations have 
been selected for depth interviews by 
consultants working for LC on a Consum- 
er Reaction Survey, but voluntary ex- 
pressions are being sought from all in- 
terested libraries. Librarians are urged 
to write to the address below summariz- 
ing the reactions of their professional 
staffs to the ideas following. 

It is hoped that books carrying their 
own cataloging information (being cata- 
loged in source) would help libraries and 
their users by (a) getting new books to 
users faster (b) cutting the present high 
cost of cataloging, and (c) providing 
greater standardization in the identifica- 
tion of books. With these goals in mind, 
what would Cataloging in Source mean 
to your Library? Might it: 

(1) Affect your library’s ordering pro- 
cedures, book selection, reference, or 
bibliographical work (particularly if 
bibliographic publishers and all libra- 
ries used the same form of author and 
title entry)? 

(2) Affect your library’s methods of 

obtaining and preparing catalog cards? 

(3) Simplify or complicate your libra- 

ry’s work? 

(4) Eliminate equipment or create needa 

for new equipment? 

(5) Affect inter-library relationships 

such as library systems, centralized or 

cooperative cataloging or processing, 
library deposits, inter-library loans, 
union catalogs? 
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For the sake of greater bibliographical 
standardization, would you be willing to 
adcpt the LC form of author and title 
entries? Always, or with specific ex- 
ceptions? 

You are urged to get your opinions on 
record by sending them (favorable or un- 
favorable) to the Director of this CIS 
Consumer Reaction Survey: 

Miss Esther J. Piercy 





Bessie Boughton Dies 


The death of Miss Bessie Boughton, 
cataloguer in the University of Kentucky 
library since July 1, 1925, deprived the 
library profession of a loyal and devoted 
servant. Miss Boughton, who died sud- 
denly Wednesday, December 17, 1958 as 
the result of a heart attack, was gradua- 
ted from the University of Kentucky in 
1927 and from Columbia University 
School of Library Service in 1935. At 
the 1957 Founder’s Day at the University 
of Kentucky she was one of five members 
of the Margaret I. King library staft 
recognized for a minimum of twenty-nine 
years of continuous service in the state 
of Kentucky. 

Miss Boughton brought enthusiasm and 
intellectual curiosity to her work which 
was concerned, in the last few years, 
with the cataloguing of rare books. She 
gave willing and active support to the 
professional organizations in which she 
held membership. 

It is with appreciation and gratitude 
that her long and efficient service to 
the library profession will be remembered. 





Charles Hinds, formerly secretary of 
the Kentucky State Historical Society, 
joined the staff of the University of 
Kentucky Library on Feb. 1, 1959. Mr. 
Hinds will be attached to the Special 
Collections Division, and his principal 
assignment will be to travel throughout 
the Commonwealth and the region to 
collect manuscripts for the University of 
Kentucky Library. Mr. Hinds will also 
continue to work on his doctorate in 
American history at the University of 
Kentucky. 





- The November 1958 issue of Publica- 
tions of the American Dialect Society 
which should reach libraries in May con- 
tains “A tentative bibliography of Ken- 
tucky speech.” This bibliography may 
be of interest to Kentuckiana collections. 
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The Kentucky 
Genealogist 


By 
DOROTHY THOMAS CULLEN 


The Kentucky Genealogist; published 
quarterly by Martha Porter Miller, Box 
4894, Washington, 8, D. C. Vol.1., no.1, 
January-March, 1959. $5.00 per year; sin- 
gle issues $1.50. Indexed annuually in the 
October issue. Off-set printing. 

This little periodical, which contains 
forty pages an issue, fills a great need 
in the field of Kentucky genealogy. Ac- 
cording to the publisher’s announcement: 
“.,.Source material will be selected for 
publication in a manner to offer aid in 
genealogical research to a majority of 
readers. Studies of Kentucky pioneer 
families will be printed from time to time. 
Such accounts must contain previously 
unpublished facts...”. The magazine also 
plans to present private or public Ken- 
tucky records which are completely new, 
or which have been sketchily published 
before. When the records are lengthy, 
they will be continued from issue to issue. 


The Kentucky Genealogist has a pleas- 
ing format and the type is clear. It is 
modeled after The Virginia Genealogist 
published by Miss Miller’s nephew, John 
Frederick Dorman. The first issue con- 
tains, in part, these articles: “John Slaugh- 
ter of Knox County and some of his de- 
scendants”, by John Frederick Dorman; 
“Kentucky Agency Rolls of Revolutionary 
Pensioners” (to be continued); “Nelson 
County, Kentucky Will Book A, 1790- 
1807” (to be continued); “Knox County, 
Kentucky 1820 Census” (to be continued); 
and, two other records. 


Kentucky’s geographical and historical 
position makes the state a focal point in 
the search for pioneer ancestors by people 
now living in most of the other states of 
the Union. A periodical like The Kentucky 
Genealogist will be of invaluable help 
to these widely scattered genealogical 
searchers. As the file of the magazine 
grows, it should prove a primary ref- 
erence source for students of history, as 
well. 

Miss Miller was born in Nelson County, 
Kentucky. She lived for some years in 
Louisville, where she received her educa- 
tion and where she, later, worked on a 
newspaper. Since the early 1940’s Miss 


Miller has made her home in Washington, 
Dp, C.. 


Contributors 


Mrs. Anne D. Amos teaches 
Layette County school system. 

Miss Nella Bailey is supervisor of 
school libraries, Department of Education 
(Frankfort). 

Mrs. Ruth Bentley is president of KSAL 
and librarian of Bush High School (Lida). 
She was asssisted in her article by Bobby 
Parman, history teacher, and Lucille 
Parrott, English teacher. 

Alfred N. Brandon is the librarian of 
the University of Kentucky Medical 
Center. 

Elizabeth Coombs is 
Kentucky Library, 
State College. 

Mrs. John W. Coon is library chairman 
for the 5th district, P.T.A.; she has taught 
on both the elementary and secondary 
levels in McCracken, Henderson, Galla- 
tin and Jefferson Counties. She writes: 
“Perhaps the thing that I can point to 
with most pride is my little part in start- 
ing and operating the library at St. Mat- 
thews Elementary School, a project with 
which I am still working and which I am 


in The 


librarian, the 
Western Kentucky 
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most interested.” She is working on a 
Masters degree at Nazareth College in 
the field of library science. 

Oliver L. Cornett teaches mathematics 
in the Clay County High School (Man- 
chester). 

Dorothy Thomas Cullen is curator and 
librarian, The Filson Club. 

Mrs.. Lena Durham is a fourth grade 
teacher, Third District School (Coving- 
ton). 

James E. Farmer is the Assistant super- 
intendent for instruction, Jefferson 
County. He is very familiar with the 
importance of a good library program in 
education. As principal of Fern Creek 
Elementary School, he initiated the first 
full-time elementary library in Jefferson 
County. He served on the state elemen- 
tery committee to formulate state library 
standards in 1949 and has served as 
library consultant on many committees. 

Harry D. Perkins is the principal of 
the Third District School (Covington). 
Esther J. Piercy is a member of the staff 
of the Enoch Pratt Free Library and 
director of the CIS Consumer Reaction 
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Survey. 


Harry Sparks is president of KEA and 
head of the department of education at 
Murray State College. 


L. S. Thompson is librarian, University 
of Kentucky. 


Hensley C. Woodbridge is editor of the 
Bulletin of the Kentucky Library Asso- 
ciation and librarian of Murray State 





The following Lexington librarians con- 
tributed to the Sunday Herald-Leader 
book page of April 12, 1959: Frances 
Wright, Jeane Finnell, James Graves, 
Ruby Trower, E. J. Humeston, Jr., Har- 
riet Ford. On April 13, the Lexington 
Leader had a front page article concern- 
ing librarianship by L. S. Thompson. 
These articles were the result of the 
efforts of the project committee of the 
Lexington Librarians Association and 
were written to promote National Library 
Week. 











PARAGON BINDINGS 


Our NEW 1959 Fall list is ready! (2465 Titles) 
Many New Titles Added (253) 


Why not compare our bindings and prices? 


We have a fine Reader List for the ist 3 Grades (3-1-59) (475 Titles) 


Don R. Phillips 


PARAGON BINDINGS 
Vandalia, Michigan 


You Will Like Our Sudden Service 
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$156,000,000 Is Not 
Enough 


by 
STANLEY FRANK 


Reprinted, with condensation where 
noted, from The Elks Magazine, October 
1958 


Latest statistics show that in this coun- 
try of unlimited educational opportunities, 
our local public libraries are struggling 
along with one third of the funds re- 
quired for minimum standards of com- 
munity service. 


If you ever have wondered whether 
your community is making a reasonably 
good effort to cultivate its material and 
cultural resources, you can satisfy your 
curiosity with a half-minute test. Drop 
into your local public library and cas- 
ually look around from the doorway. As- 
suming you are a typical adult, it proba- 
bly will be your first visit since you had 
a research assignment for a term paper 
in high school. In that event you are 
due for a profound shock or surprise. 


Is the library the same dreary maus- 
oleum you remembered, with forbidding 
“Silence” signs and austere furniture that 
mnade the acquisition of knowledge a 
physical chore? It is an indication that 
most of the other public services avail- 
able to your family are as outdated as the 
quill pen. Is the place jumping with un- 
expected activities—movies, records, vis- 
ual displays? You can be assured you 
live in a progressive town, for nothing 
reflects the intellectual climate of a 
community more accurately than its li- 
braries. They are indispensable adjuncts 
of the school system and are—or should 
be — the majcr sources of continuing 
education for adults. 


In recent years the old, musty concept 
of a library has been swept away by re- 
freshing gusts of new ideas, but few 
people are aware of them. The modern 
library is something more than a reposi- 
tory for books in faded brown and green 
bindings like so many tombstones to dead 
issues. It offers and exploits every medi- 
um of communications — words, pictures, 
music and scientific displays inspired by 
headlines in yesterday’s newspapers. In 
Louisville, Kentucky, the central branch 
pipes recordings into schools from its 


own FM radio station and it shortly will 
transmit TV programs from aé_ special 
studio in the building 


A library can be as lively as a super- 
market on Friday night and its shelves 
can be as well stocked, with a wide vari- 
ety of attractive mental stimulants, if it 
is supported properly. Good libraries are 
like good roads, parks and police forces, 
Everyone is in favor of them, but few 
people are willing to face up to the hard 
fact that public services cost money. 


Not Enough Money 

A total of $156,000,000 was spent on the 
nation’s 12,000 public libraries for mater- 
ials, salaries and maintenance in 1956, the 
last year for which statistics are availa- 
ble. Seems like a lot of money—but it 
was less than one-third the expenditure 
necessary to achieve minimum standards 
of service and materials. According to the 
American Library Association, a library 
system should have an annual appropri- 
ation of $3 per capita in the area it 
serves to do a competent job. In other 
words, the United States should be spend- 
ing half a billion dollars a year to pro- 
vide adequate library facilities for its 
170,000,000 people. 

Only four cities in the country exceed 
the ALA’s minimum requirements. Cleve- 
land, with an expenditure of $4.75 per 
capita, leads the list followed by Boston 
with $4.20 and Pasadena, Cal., and 
Springfield, Mass., around $4. Only seven 
other cities measure up to the $3 per 
capita figure — Peoria, Ill., Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., Quincy, Mass., Newark, N. J., and 
California’s Glendale, Long Beach and 
Santa Monica. Scores of important cities 
don’t even spend one dollar a year per 
capita—notably Houston, Memphis, New 
Orleans, Little Rock, Scranton, Richmond 
and Kansas City, Kan. 


We like to think of ourselves as the 
richest, most progressive country on the 
face of the earth, but 27,000,000 Ameri- 
cans have no access to free libraries. In 
five states—North and South Dakota, West 
Virginia, Mississippi and Idaho—more 
than half the resident population has no 
local public library service. 

When confronted with such depressing 
statistics, harassed municipal and _ state 
authorities throw up their hands and cry 
that there simply isn’t enough tax money 
to satisfy all the demands for public ser- 


vices, and they are right, of course. It also’ 


is true, however, that libraries tradition- 
ally have been shunted into the back- 
ground like poor relations, forced to take 
the scraps granted them by budget com- 
mittees. 
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In 1953 the U. S. Census Bureau made 
a comparative survey of state appropria- 
tions for vario:s functions. It found li- 
braries were g’ven an average per capita 
allotment of six cents, against $28.22 for 
education, $23.12 for highways, $16.22 
for public welfare, $8.47 for health and 
hospitals, $3.50 for natural resources, 
$2.67 for public safety, $2.62 for govern- 
ment establishments, $1.20 for employee 
security and $.37 for airports and water 
installations. 


Library is Good Business 


Budget-makers should be aware that a 
library can bring more business into a 
town. As you probably know, it is stand- 
ard operating procedure by major cor- 
porations looking for sites of new plants 
and office installations to assign industrial 
experts to investigate a number of fac- 
tors in localities under consideration. 
These scouts study tax rates, pools of 
skilled labor, housing accommodations for 
employees, transportation facilities and, 
among other things, the caliber of a com- 
munity’s library. In this technological 
age, no manutacturing or selling organ- 
ization can keep abreast of new scientific 
developments in its own and related 
fields without a convenient and complete 
source of the latest reference books. 


Cleveland businessmen recognized that 
fact a generation ago and _ successfully 
fought a proposed cut in the library 
budget during the depression of the 1930s. 
The same principle was reaffirmed by the 
International Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce at its world conference in Tokyo 
last fall, when Operation Library was 
adopted as one of the _ organization’s 
major projects. 


It is not sheer coincidence, for example, 
that the huge automotive industry is 
concentrated in Detroit. The city began 
to cultivate its meal-ticket long ago by 
amassing in the main branch of the pub- 
lic library extensive collections of printed 
Materials pertaining to mechanical en- 
gincering and labor-management rela- 
tions. Seattle hardly has the climate or 
the geographical location for an aircraft 
builaing center, but it has given the Boe- 
ing Company, a strong inducement to 
Temain by building up an excellent aero- 
dynamics library. Similarly, Newark, New 
Jersey, caters to the needs of customers 
in the nation’s most heavily industrialized 
area, 

In Dallas, the main library has a per- 
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manent display featuring the latest cre- 
ations of Parisian dress designers to stim- 
ulate the city’s fast-growing industry. 
Elsewhere, however, Texas has missed 
the boat by failing to provide oil com- 
panies with the technical libraries they 
need. That is why Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
still is the administrative headquarters 
of the oil industry. 

The situation in “Texas mirrors the 
sweeping changes in attitudes and habits 
of the last decade has brought to several 
sections of the country that were essen- 
tially agricultural in character. The boom- 
ing oil industry has been accompanied by 
an influx of literate sophisticated people 
whose intellectual tastes differ radically 
from the farmers and ranchers who com- 
prise the bulk of the population. Fortun- 
ately, there are people who are aware of 
the state’s serious cultural lag. 

A remarkable confession was made by 
M. M. Harris, vocations editor of the 
San Antonio Express, in his testtimony be- 
fore the House Committee on Education 
and Labor on May 26, 1955. “It is an 
awfully embarassing situation,” Harris 
said, “when a man gets up and tries to 
deliver a Chamber of Commerce talk, 
and you know what that means, and he 
talks about Texas being first in cotton, 
first in cattle, first in oil, first in wool, 
first in mohair and so on, and then 
forty-seventh in per capita support of 
its library services.” 


Other Problems 


Although skimpy budgets are the li- 
braries’ overriding headaches, that is only 
one aspect of the problem. The ALA 
freely admits that too many old-fash- 
ioned, fuddy-duddy librarians are more 
concerned with preserving a_ dignified 
silence for a few bookworms than they 
are with putting their facilities to the 
widest possible use. On the average, only 
fifteen per cent of the population are 
active members of their local libraries, 
and half of them are students. 

“If more adults knew the cultural and 
recreational benefits their libraries could 
offer, they would demand financial sup- 
port for such services,” says David H. 
Clift, Executive Secretary of the ALA. 
“The trouble is that not enough libra- 
rians explore all the angles for making 
their installations integral parts of the 
community.” 

A little imagination and initiative often 
can be provocative substitutes for money 
in merchandising ideas. Jerry Cushman, 
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the librarian in Salina, Kan., increased 
his membership by holding open dis- 
cussions of movies adapted from classics 
and recent best-sellers the night after 
the pictures were shown at a local thea- 
ter. The enterprising staff in Rutland, 
Vt., whipped up a visual display that 
helped to clarify the mysteries of outer 
space last October, a few days after the 
Russians launched their first Sputnik. 


Luring Readers 


In Cincinnati, young people were lured 
back to the library with lectures on mod- 
ern jazz, featuring recordings and live 
performances by visiting musicians. The 
Enoch Pratt Library in Baltimore cut 
heavily into the ratings of big, noisy com- 
mercial TV shows by putting on a series 
of programs explaining the historical 
backgrounds of notable books, illustrated 
by art exhibits from the famous Walters 
Gallery. The main branch in Louisville 
operates on the sound premise that no 
stunt is too offbeat as long as it pro- 
motes the library as a public institution. 
It lends umbrellas on rainy days, just to 
get people through the doors and, per- 
haps, to browse through the books. 


Actually, more people than ever be- 
fore are using libraries—and for more 
serious reasons. The most significant sta- 
tistic we found in this survey shows that 
non-fictional books borrowed from public 
libraries outdraw fiction by better than 
a three-tn-one ratio through the country. 
Total circulation has increased 25 per 
cent since 1950, and books relating to 
the arts and sciences largely account for 
this healthy upswing. Twenty years ago, 
175,000,000 fiction books were borrowed. 
Today, 100,060,000 pieces of fiction are 
taken out against 325,000,000 non-fiction 
books. 

“Television is a substitute for light, 
escapist reading for millions of people,” 
observes Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, Depu- 
ty Executive Secretary of the ALA. 
“Then, the tremendous growth of paper- 


back books and rental libraries also 
have been factors in the decline of 
fiction borrowed from public libraries. 


All things considered, though, it is safe 
to say that public libraries are drawing 
people with more mature reading tastes 
than they did a generation ago...” 

In effect, librarians are auxiliary teach- 
ers—without comparable advantages or 
prestige. If the truth be known, libra- 
rians in large cities usually have more 


professional training than elementary 
school teachers. They are required to 
have five years of college work, including 
a Master’s Degree, but their salaries are 
below the scale for teachers, their hours 
are longer and in many cases they do 
not have the pension or retirement pro- 
grams provided for teachers. One objec- 
tive of the ALA, which was founded in 
1876, is to raise the professional siatus 
of librarians, but the closest the Associa- 
tion has come to affluence is its national 
headquarters at 5 East Huron Street in 
Chicago, once the mansion of Cyrus H. 
McCormick II, son of the inventor of the 
harvesting machine. 


Russian Libraries 


One result of our short-sighted, penny- 
pinching policy is that we seem to have 
lost the world leadership in the library 
field to Russia. There are approximately 
25,000 public, school, university and 
special libraries in the United States. 
John Gunther, in Inside Russia Today 
cites the official government figures of 
392,000 libraries in the Soviet Union (but, 
he points out, many are just a shelf or 
two in a school, factory or a collective 
farm). There is no question, however, that 
the Russians circulate far more free books 
than we. In 1956, they distributed 1,100,- 
000,000 copies of 54,732 new titles, compar- 
ed to 12,589 titles printed in the United 
States that year. It is significant, too, 
that 59 per cent of the books in Russian 
libraries are in the exact, natural and ap- 
plied sciences. 

The most “terrifying” aspect of Russia’s 
vast network of book collections, ac- 
cording to Gunther, is that they are not 
true libraries in our sense. “They do not 
give free range to a researcher, scholar or 
simple reader because there is nothing in 
them except books that government wants 
to be there.” 

Despite the shortcomings of the Ameri- 
can library system, it still offers more 
people unrestricted sources of learning 
than any other country. In fact, the 
libraries established early in our nation- 
al history were one of the first tangible 
evidences of democracy in action. Al- 
though the old world had been maturing 
all branches of knowledge for many 


centuries before the United States was 
founded, our libraries quickly exempli- 
fied the deep-seated difference between 
the class distinctions that governed society 
in Europe and Asia and the American 
principle of equal opportunity for all 
people. 
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Libraries are as old as the records of 
man’s achievements preserved through 
four millennia on stone, clay and papyrus. 
Egyptian aristocrats and priests began 
collecting such accounts in 2000 B.C., 
and the Babylonians and Assyrians also 
respected the past as a guide to the 
present. Th2 greatest library of antiquity, 
founded by Ptolemy I, a Greek, at Alex- 
andria in about 400 B.C., was a remark- 
able treasure house of 700,000 manu- 
scripts. It is noteworthy that the long, 
bleak period known as the Dark Ages, 
dates from 391 A.D., when Theodosius 
destroyed the library at Alexandria. 


For a thousand years, faint vestiges of 
education and culture were sustained 
chiefly by libraries supported by royalty 
and churchmen, but few literate com- 
moners were permitted access to them. 


America’s Free Libraries 


The snobbish notion that books were 
primarily for scholars was consigned to 
the rubbish heap with a good many 
other stuffy ideas in America. By 1850, 
less than seventy-five years after the 
young republic had gained its indepen- 
dence, it had 694 public libraries, more 
than all the countries of Europe com- 
bined. The first institution to lend books 
to all comers was founded at Salisbury, 
Conn., in 1810; but Peterborough, N. H., 
which approved a municipal tax for a 
book collection in 1833, holds the dis- 
tinction of giving continuous support to 
a free library longer than any town in 
the United States. 


The biggest impetus to the public li- 
brary movement came from Andrew 
Carnegie, the Scotch immigrant who ac- 
cumulated the greatest fortune of his 
era in the steel industry. Between 1881 
and 1917, Carnegie donated $41,000,000 
for the construction of 1,681 library 
buildings in his adopted country. Other 
philanthropists made important contri- 
butions to libraries in the early 1900’s, but 
the last forty years the trend among 
wealthy donors has been to concentrate 
their gifts on university libraries, which 
also need all the financial support they 
can get. Besides, no public service should 
have to depend on private donations to 
fulfill a necessary function in the final 
analysis, good public libraries are strict- 
ly the responsibility of state and munici- 
pal. governments, and there is no question 
that citizens throughout the country have 
been apathetic in meeting this obligation. 
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Library Services Act 


The urgency of the problem impelled 
Congress to pass the Library Services 
Act in June, 1956, authorizing the federal 
government to spend $7,500,000 a year 
for the next five years for bookmobiles 
in rural areas with populations of less 
than 10,000. The bill posed a _ serious 
dilemma for many Congressmen who op- 
posed, as a matter of sincere principle, 
federal subsidies for public welfare ser- 
vices that are properly state functions. 
After considering the 27,000,000 Ameri- 
cans deprived of free books, however, 
the most ardent champions of state’s 
rights reversed their position on federal 
aid and voted for the bill. 


A few days before the measure was 
submitted to the House of Representa- 
tives, President Eisenhower declared at 
Miami Beach: “The public library sym- 
bolizes educational opportunity in Ameri- 
ca, but the degree to which library 
services are supported by a local com- 
munity is highly indicative of the aspira- 
tions of the citizens who live there. In- 
creasingly, Americans are becoming aware 
that support for their public libraries 
falls far short of fulfilling these aspira- 
tions.” 


For the first fiscal year of the federal 
program, Congress appropriated only 
$2,050,000 of the authorized $7,500,000. 
The basic purpose of this “seed” money 
was to stimulate action on the local and 
state levels where the federal funds were 
spent—and it succeeded beyond the wild- 
est expectations of people who fought for 
the bill. Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, 
North Dakota and Oklahoma voted emer- 
gency funds for state extension library 
service. Idaho, Arkansas, North Carolina 
and West Virginia gave their library 
agencies substantial budget increases—in 
the case of Idaho more than 150 per 
cent. Thirty-six states, required to put 
up $1,282,861 to qualify for federal li- 
brary grants contributed $4,224,120. 


The money was appropriated to ap- 
pease the great hunger for books aroused 
by 1,000 traveling libraries sent into 
the field under the government program. 
One bookmobile servicing Indians in an 
area of 30,000 square miles in New Mex- 
ico regularly was cleaned out of its ene 
tire stock of 1,000 volumes every day. 
Books placed in crossroad grocery stores 
were snapped up as fast as they were 
put on the shelves. 
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How People Respond 

People who hesitantly took one book 
were so overwhelmed to discover there 
was no charge for the service that they 
borrowed as many as ten at a time— 
and swapped with neighbors until the 
bookmobile came around again two or 
three weeks later. The Richard B. Har- 
rison bookmobile operating out of Raleigh, 
N. C., created such a demand among 
Negroes for courses in business, elemen- 
tary law and home economics that Negro 
colleges in the vicinity inaugurated night 
classes for them. 

With the possible exception of a park, 
no public facility confers as many bene- 
fits on all age groups as a library. It 
introduces pre-school children to the 
world of ideas with readings by trained 
specialists, supplements the education of 
students, offers  self-advancement' to 
working adults and provides relaxation 
for housewives and retired people. 

Well-defined trends that are shaping 
our society make the library more nec- 
essary than ever to more members of a 
community. The rising level of education 
is creating a demand for more and bet- 
ter reading. Deserving youngsters whose 
parents cannot afford to send them to 
college must be given an_ intellectual 
gymnasium for developing their talents 
in an era when the unskilled worker 
rapidly is becoming obsolete. Eeryone 
mature enough to be reading this has 
seen the workweek reduced from six 
to five days, and now industrial engin- 
eers are predicting a 32-hour week. Your 
library can be a major factor in deter- 
mining whether added leisure will bring 
you worth-while pleasure or empty bore- 
dom. 





Establishment Of The 
University of Kentucky 
Medical Center Library* 


By 
ALFRED N. BRANDON 


The long-awaited hope for the estab- 
lishment of a Medical Center on the 
campus of the University of Kentucky is 
now being realized. Initial steps were 


taken in 1956 toward the establishment of 
College of Medicine, Dentistry, and Nur- 
sing. In July of that year, Dr. William R. 
Willard, Dean of the State University of 
New York, Up-State Medical Center, was 
appointed as Vice-President of the Uni- 


versity of Kentucky for the Medical Cen- 
ter and Dean of the College of Medicine. 
The first staff appointed to assist the 
Vice-President were an assistant dean, 
a medical sociologist, a medical economist, 
and a medical statistician; a hospital ad- 
administrator and a medical librarian 
were subsequently employed. These in- 
dividuals formed the Planning Committee 
for the Medical Center. The first major 
consideration of this Committee was the 
preparation of plans and specifications for 
the new buildings. 


In view of the overwhelming problems 
and details involved in establishing the 
Medical Center, it is unusual that the 
need for a medical library was regarded 
as a primary, important project. As a re- 
sult of being included in the initial Plan- 
ning Committee, the Medical Librarian 
has been continually aware of the week 
to week progress of the Medical Center 
and of the development of its plans and 
policies. He has had the opportunity to 
discuss the proposed curriculum develop- 
ment of the various Colleges within. the 
Medical Center. Valuable knowledge has 
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been gained by discussing the proposed 
development of the library with prospec-~ 
tive faculty members, specialists in their 
subject fields, who have been brought to 
Lexington for consultation. From these 
talks, he has derived a clearer insight into 
the anticipnted research programs of the 
various departments and into the possible 
teaching methods. 


The Medical Librarian assumed his 
full-time duties on November 1, 1957. The 
staffing of the new library was perhaps 
the most urgent problem that he faced. 
Within six months after his arrival, he 
had completed the professional staff — 
the Assistant Medical Librarian in charge 
of public services, the Serials Librarian, 
the Cataloger, and the Acquisitions Li- 
brarian. Four full-time clerical workers 
were employed to assist in the technical 
processes; additional student help was 
hired for typing, filing, and shelving. 


The Medical Center Library is located 
temporarily in the basement of the Uni- 
versity Library. Despite the congested 
area, the development of the library has 
been progressing steadily and satisfactor- 
ily. The collection, however, has out- 
grown the temporary quarters and is now 
shelved in three different buildings on 
or near the campus. In addition to the 
many incomplete volumes that are in the 
Medical Library, approximately 30,000 
bound volumes are housed in the Library 
Annex. Another stack area has been pro- 
vided in a storage room in the Coopers- 


. town Apartments where an_ estimated 


20,000 volumes can be accommodated. 


The Medical Library has grown rapidly 
through gifts, exchanges, purchases, and 
transfers. To date 23,000 bound periodi- 
cals and 7,000 books have been accumu- 
lated, and over 900 serial titles are cur- 
rently being received. The collection con- 
sists of approximately 75 per cent periodi- 
cals and 25 per cent books, the percentage 
generally found in the average medical 
library. To the medical librarians through- 
out the country, who have supplied thous- 
ands of bound and unbound journals to 
help complete the files in the new collec- 
tion, the Medical Center Library is both 
grateful and indebted. 


Dr. John S. S. Chambers, former Head 
of the University Health Service, and 
Margaret I. King, former Librarian of the 
University of Kentucky, encouraged the 
early collecting of medical journals. Near- 
ly 5,000 volumes of these journals have 
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been transferred to the Medical Library 
from the general university collection. 


An early decision was made to use the 
National Library of Medicine classifica- 
tion scheme for book materials. The jour- 
nals are not being classified but are being 
shelved alphabetically by title, following 
the arrangement found in the Current List 
of Medical Literature and in the Quarterly 
Cumulative Index Medicus. Therefore, a 
journal published by an association or 
corporate body is shelved by the first 
word of the title, not by the name of the 
association or corporate body. For exam- 
ple, the Journal of the American Medical 
Association is filed under Journal rather 
than under American. This arrangement 
of journals will enable the library patron 
to go directly from the periodical index 
citation to the shelves to find the needed 
volume. 


Periodicals are being listed in a visible 
file available to the patron. The card 
catalog will contain a brief entry for 
these serial titles. When a periodical title 
changes, the entry is closed under the old 
title, and a new entry is made for the 
current title. Making the collection easily 
usable and accessible to the patron and 
easing the work of the Reference Libra- 
rian are the objects of this system. 

Adequate financial support has been 
promised to build the initial library col- 
lection. With this support, a large medical 
research collection is planned to serve 
not only the needs of the university fac- 
ulty and students but also to serve other 
persons who are engaged in the various 
tields of the medical and allied sciences. 


The Medical Library has obtained re- 
search material that is not found in other 
southern regional libraries. Therefore, 
medical research in the South will be 
facilitated by the establishment of this 
new library collection. Forty-three hund- 
red volumes purchased from the Wistar 
Institute of Anatomy and Physiology rep- 
resent one of the largest research collec- 
tions acquired by the Medical Center 
Library. The Wistar material was acquired 
through the financial support of Dr. W. 
Arnold Hanger, a charter member of the 
kkentucky Medical Foundation. 

‘lnese Journals, a rich store house of re- 
search material, form the basis of the re- 
search coliection. 


The Medical Library will be located 
permanently on the first two floors of the 
Medical Sciences Building which is sched- 
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uled for completion late in 1959. These 
quarters are designed to house approx- 
imately 70,000 volumes. When the dental 
wing of the Medical Center is constructed, 
an additional 30,000 volume stack area 
will be available. By using the present 
rate of growth as a criterion, the Medical 

Center Library will have approximately 

50.000 bound volumes at the time the new 

building is ready for occupancy. 
Unfortunately, the library will not be 

in its permanent location when the Ken- 
tucky Library Association holds its an- 
nual meeting in October, 1959. However, 
we trust that librarians throughout the 

Commonwealth of Kentucky will continue 

to follow the development of the Medical 

Center Library and will plan to visit us 

in 1960. 

* Tenor of a talk presented at the annual 
meeting of the Special Librarians Sec- 
tion of the KLA, Oct. 24, 1958, in 
Louisville, Kentucxy. 





Library Instruction 
For The Misinformed 


By 
HARRY M. SPARKS 


Though the number is decreasing year 
by year, there are still in existence high 
school libraries which have a limited 
supply of out of date books and a narrow 
selection of periodicals which are of little 
help in assisting teacher and pupils with 
their instructional problems. The teachers 
express regret concerning the condition 
and the pupils go their merry way with- 
out realizing what they are missing. 

We can rationalize a number of causes 
for these conditions. The teachers are 
not interested. Our library appropria- 
tions are too small. The administration 
does not show any enthusiasm for library 
services. The pupils do not want to ex- 
pend the effort that library reading would 
require. We could go on and on with 
such answers until we would smilingly 
fold our arms and wish that all engaged 
in learning realized the importance of 
the library to the extent that we do. 
This will never solve these problems. 

It is my belief that the disinterest seen 
in these cases is more apparent than real. 
Much of the problem comes from the lack 
of understanding on the part of all who 
are involved in the use of the library. 
Some of our administrators do not see the 
place of the library in the educational 
program. They see it as it effects the 


budget. They list the number of books 
and periodicals in their annual reports 
and they see the librarian as a keeper 
of the shelves, a repairer of bindings, and 
a decorator with white ink. 

The teachers in these schools also mis- 
interpret the task of the librarian. To 
them she is a person without tests to 
grade at night. She is one who works 
with books but not with people. She is 
a person who has succeeded in escaping 
study halls and who can even be excused 
from faculty meetings because the topic 
under discussion is of no concern to the 
librarian. To many teachers she is a per- 
son who is withdrawning herself fur- 
ther and further from school services by 
limiting more and more the number who 
may be in the reading room, and by set- 
ting up rigid restrictions on the number 
of books that may be assigned to the 
classrooms. 


The pupils see the librarian as a pro- 
tector of books, as guardian of the shelves, 
and a collector of fines. They are amazed 
at the code by which she files books 
away and wonder what meaning these 
insignia exemplify. They see the libra- 
rian as an adjunct to the educational 
program and not one who is a regular 
member of the siafgf. 

One of the greatest needs in our 
schools today is an understanding of the 
place of the library and of the services 
that a professional librarian can offer. 
To achieve this, a librarian cannot use a 
direct approach. She cannot tell princi- 
pals and teachers that they are misin- 
formed, but she should enter upon a 
planned program of indirect education. 

This program might start with a review 
of the purposes of a library. It should in- 
clude planned interviews with teachers, 
and provision should be made for fre- 
quent conducted tours of administrators 
through the library while it is in use. A 
guide for use of the library should be 
printed or duplicated in such a manner 
that each faculty member and pupil 
would know the processes by which the 
library could be used most efficiently. 

The librarian should compile a_ biblio- 
graphy of materials that would fit each 
teacher’s needs. In this should be in- 
cluded not only books but periodicals, 
pictures, and other materials. She should 
publicize among teachers and pupils that 
she is available for assistance at any 


time. It would help if she would move 
about from pupil to pupil in the reading 
room offering to help them with their 
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resource problems. The librarian stands 
in an excellent relationship with the 
pupils. A pupil does not mind confess- 
ing his deficiencies to one who does not 
give him grades; and, because of this, 


} the librarian can restore the confidence 


and interest of a pupil who is having dif- 
ficulty. 

The librarian should provide the princi- 
pal with a monthly report on circulation, 
informing him of the use of books, peri- 
odicals, and other materials. These re- 
ports would help to show the needs for 
additional materials and lead the admin- 
istration to be more cooperative when ex- 
penditures are requested. She will find 
that needs are more likely to be met 
when they are supported by written re- 
ports. 

The librarian must participate in all 
staff meetings and be prepared to show 
how the library can play an effective 
part in any school activity. These things 
I find more and more librarians doing. 
It is gratifying to see the most vital 
part of our educational program being 
provided with professional leadership. 

An educated person uses the tools 
which enable him to intelligently solve 
his problems. The library is the one tool 
that all of our youth can learn to use 
under the guidance of informed teachers, 
who in turn are supported by the assis- 
tance of a dedicated professional libra- 
rian. 


How A Math Teacher 
Uses The Library 


by 
OLIVER L. CORNETT 





I have decided through years of teach- 
ing that in order to get high school stu- 
dents to use the library, the teacher 
must first be a library user. Using the 
library is a necessity for good teaching, 
because it provides an enriched back- 
ground for the teacher’s subject field, 
keeps teacher abreast of new develop- 
ments, and it sets a good example for 
the student. 

Some math teachers have stated that 


| they find little use of library materials 


in teaching mathematics, but this need 
not be a fact. I have been able to moti- 
vate many students to active participation 
In library study by the following means: 
(1) Encourage research by not answer- 
Ing too readily questions that arise in 
the classroom. 
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(2) Bring up questions to arouse in- 
terest in searching for information, i.e. 
How the number system started, etc. 

(3) Assign special projects for stu- 
dents to work up using library materials. 

(4) Use special reports by students who 
did research in library - use such topics 
as The Importance of Mathematics to all 
High School Students. 


(5) Make good use of book reports. 
Use such books as: Mathematics and the 
imagination by E. Kasner and Newman, 
From zero to infinity by Constance Reid, 
Mathematician Explorer by M. I Logd- 
son. 

(6) Go into history of mathematics. 
Good books to use are: What is mathe- 
matics by Curant and Robbins, Mathe- 
matics in Western culture by Marrio 
Wlime, Numbers; fun and facts, by J. N. 
Friend. 

(7) Study mathematics for fun. Help- 
ful books are‘ The enjoyment of mathe- 
matics by Rademacher and Hans, Fun 
with mathematics by Meyers and Num- 
bers: The language of science by Tobias 
Dantzig. 

(8) Make a study of biographical ma- 
terials. Good books are: Men of mathe- 
matics by E. S. Bell and Albert Einstein 
by E. E. Levnger. Use all availible peri- 
odicals. 

(9) Stimulate interest by bringing at- 
tention to oddities in mathematics. Help 
pupils to think by having facts proved 
which seem very improbable. Good books 
for reference are: Mathematics for the 
millions by Lancelot Hogben, The educa- 
tion of T. C. Mits, by Lillian R. Lieker, 
and the Compleat strategyst by J. D. 
Williams. 

(10) Share and relate experiences with 
pupils and have these experiences check- 
ed in library for validity. 

(11) Mathematics is a language, there- 
fore teach it as such. 

The educated person is not the person 
who knows all the facts, but the person 
who knows where to find what he wants 
when he needs it. There is no better 
place to find the answers than in the 
library. 





The following Kentucky librarians ap- 
pear in Who’s who of American women: 
Elizabeth A. Gilbert, Helen L. Woelfel, 
Margaret F. Willis, Laura K. Martin, 
Dorothy T. Cullen, Louise Matternas, 
Evelyn J. Schneider and Jessie C. Ellis. 
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We Build For Tomorrow 


Through Reading 


By 
MRS. JOHN W. COON 


Backward, turn backward 
O Time, in thy flight! 
Make me a child again 
Just for tonight. 


These words of the poet have many 
times been adopted by mothers as they 
have worked with children’s books in 
establishing and in providing library ser- 
ice for children. 


Perhaps the time of providing these ser- 
vices has been extended many hours be- 
cause of the mother’s curiosity in taking 
just one peek to see what a particular 
book is like, and before she knew it, 
the entire book had been read and the 
illustrations had been enjoyed to their 
fullest extent. At the end of one school 
year, when the mothers were frantically 
rounding-up the library books, one little 
girl of six was found to have three books. 
Upon quite serious questioning, the child 
answered, “Well, Daddy took those books 
to work with him, and when he traded 
the car off for a new one, he forgot to 
take them out.” 


This instance casts no reflection upon 
the intelligence of the father concerned, 
but reflects the concern of parents to 
know and share with their children the 
books which they read, as well as the 
fact that he grew up in the age prior to 
the period when children’s books were 
not so well written and illustrated as 
they now are. (Special note for the libra- 
rian: Perhaps this instance will provide 
a clue for you to find those lost books 
at the end of the year). 

Parents’ concern that their children 
learn to read well is made evident by 
their interest in developing good school 
libraries and in providing reading mater- 
ials for their children at an early age. 
While it is true that “Sputnik” and “Why 
Johnny can’t read” have not yet prodded 
all people into action, many have awaken- 
ed and are performing a great public ser- 
vice in creating interest in reading as a 
skill that can definitely be TAUGHT. 


If one would visit children’s libraries, 
he would be amazed at the quality of 
reading materials which are being provid- 
ed by Parent Teachers Associations. The 
shelves are filled with books and maga- 
zines in attractive bindings on every pos- 
sible subject and interest level; the shelves 
are not filled with unattractive, outdated 
material that once cluttered grandma’s 
attic. The chief use found for that kind 
of material is the weight it provides for 
paper and magazine sales to furnish 
money for purchasing new books in which 
the children and the parents are delighied. 
That children scorn the unattractive, out- 
dated copies was shown quite effer-ively 
when one mother, who was a librar~ aid, 
tried to get a fifth grade boy to acv=pt a 
requested book on sports which was be- 
ginning to show wear from overus*, in, 
at that time, (1954) a limited library 
collection. The boy’s curt remark was that 
it was too old. When the mother tar~ 
fully checked the copyright date as 194f, 
he retorted, “No wonder—no one warns 
to read a book that old-fashioned.” 


Perhaps the most joy that has been 
derived from this particular library has 
been in rendering service to the ager 
first grade pupils who are just learning 
to read and, who if the proper reading 
material is given at that time, literally 
take wings to reading and soar on and on. 
Learning to write names in the space 
provided on a library card is a difficult 
task for a six-year-old, and mothers work 
diligently in helping on this score. One 
week a little boy was helped, and, when 
in the following week, he again needed 
help, the same mother said, “And what 
is your name?” only to be told, “Gee 
whiz, how many times do I have to tell 
you? I just told you last week.” 


The fact that instructional materials 
such as, hero stories, picture books, and 
readers gave children a belief in authori- 
tarian modes of life in countries behind 
the Iron Curtain in the last decades has 
been very clearly demonstrated. Knowing 
that these fanatical viewpoints were 
taught, is it csking the impossible that 
the principles of democracy and a freé 
way of life be inculcated by the same 
devices in America? As parents dedicated 
to the American way of life, we think not 
and furthermore we believe very strongly 
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that a library built and correlated to the 
curriculum of the school of which it is 
an integral part may be the answer in 
developing democratic attitudes and val- 
ues in pupils of all ages. In fact, any 
school today without the use of a library 
would be as grounded as a world with- 
out the use of airplanes. 


-—_—— 





Cooperation In Research In 
The School Library 


By 
RUTH S. BENTLEY 


While a library is a recommended 
feature of every school, the mere fact 
of its existence does not guarantee its 
contribution to the effectiveness of the 
school’s program. Most teachers and pupils 
will say that they want their school to 
have a library. Libraries are expensive, 
and if they are to be justified, they must 
be worth something in the instruction of 
the students. 

Actually, school itself is not an end in 
itself; ask any taxpayer and he will prob- 
ably tell you that he wants the school to 
PREPARE his child to do something 
after he is through—either to go to college 
or to live more satisfactorily in some 
other phase of life. 

As an instructional adjunct the school 
library’s place is two-fold: it is a place 
for learning facts, and it is also a place 
for learning how or where to find the 
facts. 

The purpose of this article is to des- 
cribe one activity in which several de- 
partments of the school have cooperated 
to use each of these features. 

For the past five or more years, the 
principal of our school has encouraged, 
urged, even insisted that teachers give 
their students opportunity to learn how 
to do research by actually writing a re- 
earch paper in connection with their class 
work, 

Early in the second semester, the teach- 
er of American history told his students 
that they would be expected to write a 
| term paper and that in a few days he 
would give them a list of subjects from 
Which they would choose. Many of them 
felt just about as much confidence in 
their ability to do this as if he had told 
them to build a sputnik. Some of them 
felt a little reassurance when they were 
told that they would be taught in English 
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class how to go about writing the paper. 
The history teacher, English teacher and 
librarian had several conferences, making 
plans and checking materials in order to 
be sure that all would be giving the same 
kind of instruction, for all were to give 
individual help to students when they 
needed it. 


First, it was decided that the subjects 
would be names of people or happenings 
that were important from 1800 to the 
present. The history teacher made the 
subject list; all subjects were at least 
referred to in the history text-book. The 
librarian checked the list carefully to 
see that the library had sufficient mater- 
ial for the subjects. Those that were not 
found to be well covered were marked off 
the list. Some subjects were combined 
into one. The result was a list of fifty sub- 
jects from which the students were to 
make their choices. 


The first point in instruction was in 
English class. Several related topics were 
listed; the class arranged them in a 
logical order, the group deciding whether 
each idea should be a main or a sub- 
topic. Then in class, each wrote a paper 
following the outline. This taught them 
not only the method of outlining but 
gave them opportunity for self expression. 
They learned from this experience that 
two writers do not have to say things 
in the saine way even when they write 
on the same subjects or have the same 
facts. 

Next, they took a chapter in the history 
book. They were taught to read a para- 
graph at a time and take notes on 3” x 5” 
cards, putting one idea on each card. An 
outline was then made from the cards. 
Each student then rewrote the ideas in 
the chapter in his own words, using the 
notes on his cards and following his out- 
line. This was the most detailed item in 
their instruction on methodology because 
it was a new experience, making notes of 
one idea on each card, outlining from 
them and arranging the cards for writing 
the paper. They saw from this experience 
how they could take similar notes from 
many sources and put them together in 
their own words for their term papers. 

In English class also, the students were 
taught how to make their bibliography 
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cards and how to make footnotes. The 
librarian was called on a number of 
times to assist individual students in 
making the bibliographic note for books 
that were not in the usual pattern. 


The subjects of the papers had been 
chosen, the method had been demonstra- 
ted, the students were now ready to find 
material on their own individual sub- 
jects from which to take notes and write 
their papers. 


When the class came to the library for 
their first term-paper session, they were 
reminded of their former instruction on 
how to use the card catalog, indexes of 
books and encyclopedias, and the Reader’s 
Guide. They were reminded that the 800’s 
and 900’s would contain most of the books 
they would use. They were reminded also 
that the reference section had special 
subject references in the decimal di- 
visions. that they would find useful. Ref- 
erences with cumulative indexes and sup- 
plements, such as Current Biography and 
Twentieth Century Authors were called 
to their attention. 


The center spread of the N.E.A. Journal 
for November, 1958 “Writing a good 
term paper’, was posted on the bulletin 
board. The librarian offered assistance as 
the work progressed, but students were 
encouraged to work on their own first, 
before asking for help in locating mater- 
ial as well as in other phases of their 
project. For some subjects, such as The 
Atomic Age, and Economic problems of 
the South after the Civil War, it was nec- 
essary that the librarian give particular 
help in locating material because these 
subjects required books in the 500’s and 
300’s, some of which did not have cards 
on those subjects in the catalog. 


Each student was asked to try to find 
at least three sources from which notes 
would be taken for his paper. The libra- 
rian checked with most of them to be 
sure they had found the best sources for 
their notes. 

The history teacher gave a mimeo- 
graphed outline to each class member, 
listing the order of procedure so that the 
students would not begin trying to write 
the paper before they had made the out- 
line for instance. 


The work on each step, note-taking, 
outlining, etc. was checked as it progress- 
ed, by both history and English teachers, 
Outlines were made and approved by 
both teachers before the actual writing 
of the papers was begun. 

It is now four weeks before the papers 
are due to be given to the English teacher 
for grading. She will check for the pupil’s 
skill in self-expression, vocabulary, spell- 
ing and sentence structure, ability to 
follow an outline in writing, understand- 
ing of use of footnotes and bibliography, 
and the value of the paper as something 
interesting to read of a factual nature. 

The history teacher will then check and 
grade the papers for choice of sources, 
originality of expression and accuracy of 
information. The students will be awarded 
a grade in both history and English on 
the work they have done. 

This has been a fruitful experience for 
the teachers, librarian and students. The 
librarian has kept in close touch with the 
activities in English and history and 
picked up some history knowledge in the 
process; the teachers have become better 
acquainted with each other’s work and 
with library resources; the students have 
gained knowledge in the two-fold nature 
of the library: they have found facts, and 
they understand better how and where 
to find and use the facts. We all feel that 
the forty pupils who participated in this 
cooperative project have learned things 
they will not forget about the value of 
the library when they have a question to 
which they want to find an acceptable 
answer. 





School Library Services 


By 
NELLA BAILEY 

Since the passage of the Foundation 
Program for Education, Kentucky is at- 
tempting to provide minimum educational 
opportunities for all children. The year 
1955-56 saw the program in effect for 
the first time and in 1956-57 it was fully 
financed. As a result of this increased 
financial support for education, the school 
library program has received greater em- 
phasis. 

In view of these improvements in the 
educational program which have been 
realized, certain trends in libraries are 
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apparent. There is a decided trend to- 
ward providing library service for the 
elementary school and the twelve-grade 
school, pointing toward an_ increased 
effort to equalize educational opportuni- 
ties for both elementary and high school. 
Another tendency is toward providing 
centralized libraries in the elementary 
schools. Also, in planning new elementary 
buildings some systems have _ included 
separate library quarters. During 1956-57 
there was a total of 47 elementary schools 
which had centralized libraries with 
qualified librarians; in 1957-58 this figure 
had grown to 67; and every indication is 
that there will be a proportionate in- 
crease during 1958-59. Furthermore, it 
should be pointed out that in addition to 
the 67 elementary schools, there are 
many twelve-grade schools which have 
extended library service to include grades 
one through eight, and in many instances 
have remodeled their library quarters in 
order to provide this additional sevice. 
A type of library service is available in a 
number of other elementary schools, but 
lak of trained personnel or sufficient 
time alloted to organization and adminis- 
tration of the library prevents the pro- 
gram from being adequate enough to 
merit approval as a special unit by the 
Department of Education. Frequent re- 
quests for the services of the Supervisor 
of School Libraries offer evidence that 
administrators are interested in improving 
school library service and in providing 
long overdue library service for elemen- 


tary schools. 


Even though statistics show that pro- 
gress has been made in school library 
programs throughout the state, the cri- 
tical shortage of qualified librarians is 
stil a serious hindrance to school library 
development. Reports disclose that in 
1956-57 there were 473 qualified librari- 
ams in the public schools, and of this 
tumber there were 280 who had 18 hours 
a more of Library Science. However, in 
1957-58 there were 535 school librarians 
in both public and private schools with 











378 who had 18 hours or more. When 
statistics are available for the 1958-59 
school year, this figure should show a 
decided increase. The fact that there 
has been an increase in the number of 
full-time librarians employed since the 
passage of the Foundation Law _ indi- 
tation that the shortage of qualified li- 
brarians is gradually being alleviated. The 
tenth month of employment for all quali- 
fied librarians who serve full-time has 
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been a contributing factor to the encour- 
agement of librarians becoming fully 
certified. 


Library facilities in some schools have 
been expanded and improved to meet the 
needs of increased enrollments. Even 
though study halls continue to be housed 
in the library in a large number of 
schools, there are instances where they 
have been eliminated to make available 
adequate library service. As plans for 
new buildings are made by school systems 
and approved by the Department of Ed- 
ucation, library quarters are considered 
an essential factor. 


High schools with small enrollments 
are faced with many problems in at- 
tempting to have good library programs 
and provide adequate facilities. Quite 
frequently the small school has difficulty 
in securing a qualified librarian, since 
the positions in the large schools are 
more appealing. In the small school the 
principal is forced, in many instances, to 
depend upon classroom teachers to give 
one or two periods each day to merely 
keeping the door of the library open. A 
further problem which confronts the 
small school is that the annual appropri- 
ation and expenditure by the local board 
of education of $1.25 per pupil is too often 
considered the maximum instead of the 
minimum appropriation for school libra- 
ries; consequently, the small school lacks 
sufficient funds to provide a basic col- 
lection of books and related materials. 
The purchase of an encyclopedia often 
depletes the library budget; and, unless 
the school can prevail upon the P.T.A. 
or some organization within the school to 
make an appropriation to the library be- 
yond the minimum requirement, the li- 
brary fails in its effort to provide ma- 
terials which are adequate for the needs 
of the curriculum. Also, the library read- 
ing room in the small school quite often 
becomes the study hall, thereby limiting 
the wide use of library materials by class 
groups. Since moving the study hall to 
some other room in order for a class 
group to use the library is a major oper- 
ation and must have the cooperation of 
the principal, the line of least resistance 
is often taken and the library materials 
go unused. Of the 533 public and private 
high schools in Kentucky there are 279 
with less than 300 enrollment which must 
overcome these problems in order that 
the pupils may have library service equal 
to that provided in the large schools. Su- 
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perintendents and principals who feel 
strongly that school libraries are basic 
to the educational program of the school 
are the key persons necessary in solving 
the problems confronting schools with 
limited enrollments. If the services of a 
qualified librarian can be secured, then 
with his enthusiasm and ingenuity, plus 
the desire to serve boys and girls, ade- 
quate library service is possible. 

The Department of Education, through 
the Supervisor of School Libraries and 
general supervisors, works for improve- 
ments in library programs throughout the 
state in order that the educational needs 
of the pupils will be met. The program 
for improving library services. points 
toward the following. efforts on the part 
of the Department of Education: 

1. A fully qualified librarian in every 

school. 

2 Adequate library programs in every 

elementary school center. 

3. Quality library service to meet the 

needs of the curriculum. 

4. Increased expenditures for ins'-uc- 
tional materials for every school system. 

5. Administrative responsibility for 


functional and attractive quarters for 
libraries. 
6. Leadership for all school sysi™s 


When initiating and improving library 
program and facilities. 


A Teacher Looks At The 
Elementary School 
Library 


By 
LENA DURHAM 

Our school library is the place where 
learning is extended and enriched. Though 
this learning cannot always be measured 
separately by means of any objective 
test, we are not in doubt about its exis- 
tence or about the values of this in- 
tangible. Among the most important of 
our contributions to our boys and girls 
is our help in developing their habits 
of reading which are to last for a life- 
time. 

The pleasure the children know in the 
period which all spend in the library 
once each week is shown by the fact that 
this teacher never, never has to watch 
the clock to be sure we attend on time. 
The children always notice carefully to 
be sure that they need never “miss a 
minute”. The pleasant, informal atmos- 





phere of our library is conducive to a 


relaxed approach to the pursuit of a 
special bit of information or the selection 
of a book. Here the poorest pupil can 
seek his own level without fear of em- 
barrassment or pressure. Here the dullest 


mind is piqued to curiosity and the most ; 


inquiring mind satisfies its curiosity. Here 
the child takes his first steps in research, 
a valuable experience both for now and 
for his later studies. 

In our central library it is possible to 
use many different levels of materials. 
We enjoy, also, a variety of materials 


consisting of books, magazines, film strips, / 


recordings, maps and pictures, supple- 
mented by a vertical file of pamphlets, 
clippings and other items. These materials 
are used throughout the year by several 
classrooms and several grades as the 
abilities and the needs of the children 
change. We very much appreciate this 
easy extension of our always too limited 
budget. A book chosen for any particular 
level or group is not “lost” on the shelves 
of a central library. If it proves to be 
less than perfectly adaptable for its 
originally intended purpose there are 
always some programs or some children 
whose needs it may well fill. 








Colonial 
Book 
Service 


Specialists in supplying the 
out-of-print books as listed 
in all Library Indices 
(Granger Poetry; Essay and 
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, the class 


When we had only a classroom collec- 
tion it was difficult to organize and store 
our materials in an orderly fashion. Un- 
til the teacher and children are thorough- 
ly familiar with such a collection there 
is no easy way to make use of the in- 
formation which fits the curriculum and 
the needs of the children. Our central 
library puts at our fingertips, through 
the card catalog, all our tools of learning 
which are pertinent to any one area. 


The help of our professionally trained 
librarian is of inestimable value in pro- 
viding extra materials, new approaches 
to old problems and just the little “fillip” 
that brings back the interest of the 
children in a situation that is about to 
“bog” down. The co-responsibility of the 
librarian and the teacher in the visual 
aids program is stimulating and gives 
the advantage of divergent 
lines of thinking and points of view. The 
give and take of free discussion is good 
for pupils, teacher and librarian. 


The opportunity for the teacher to set 
an example should not be discounted. 
Her “‘alert and inquiring” mind can 
find satisfactions in the library, too. 
Children are quick to note a _ teacher’s 
personal use of the library. By observa- 
tion they come to know that sustained 
use of the library offers continued, rich 
rewards. Wishing to make a point with- 
out “belaboring” it, I once made a small 
apology to my class for appearing at the 
morning session a few minutes late—the 
explanation being that I had stopped at 
the library to use the dictionary. “Oh, 
’ that’s all right!” exclaimed one little giri 
magnanimously, “even Miss Smith (the 
librarian) has to do that!” 

Our library offers excellent opportuni- 
ties for guidance and for the development 
of special character traits. As she browses 
around the library, the teacher can often 
“find” a picture, an article or a story of 
particular significance to share casually 
with the children near her. Somehow, 
they, too, are soon delightedly sharing 








| With her and their classmates. 

There is in my class a charming little 
girl lacking in self-confidence whom I 
helped to select a book early in the year. 
Her satisfaction was so great with the 
Tesults that she came to me week aft:r 
week for help. Each week I helped and 
added new criteria by which she might 
judge for herself. Then came the week 
when I was just “too busy” at the mo- 
ment but promised my assistance later 
if she had mot selected one by herself 
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at that time. Sharon chose her own book, 
was happy with it, and is gradually 
growing in confidence in her own judg- 
ment and in self-esteem. 

Not only do the teachers and our pupils 
appreciate our library but the parents 
also know its values. They support it 
generously with money, help in its main- 
tenance and often use its resources. Our 
library is a vital factor in our school 
program. ; 





The Elementary Library 
and Educational Television 


By 
JAMES E. FARMER 

The elementary school library is becom- 
ing a more vital part of elementary 
education. During the early days of the 
educational program in the United States, 
schools as such, were concerned primarily 
with developing proficiency in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. The _ instruc- 
tional materials needed to accomplish 
proficiency in these subjects were limited 
to very few books, scarcely no magazines 
and newspapers, and no audio-visuals as 
we know them today. Most elementary 
teachers had no library in the room be- 
yond the few text books that were avail- 
able. Many of the instructional aids were 
created by the teacher. As the function 
of the school became more complex, 
teachers found it necessary to collect, 
as best they could, more books, magazines, 
newspapers and other available aids, in 
order to broaden the base of instruction 
in the classroom. As audio-visuals be- 
came available, schools began to collect 
pictures, brochures, film strips, movies 
and many other instructional materials 
for the school program. It was several 
years, even after such material gradually 
became available, before centralized 
quarters were designated for storage and 
classification. Secondary schools began 
developing such centralized materials 
centers, decades before the idea was ap- 
plied to the elementary schools. Most 
elementary teachers simply provided a 
library shelf or table within their rooms 
for such materials. As the cultural pat- 
tern of various communities became more 
complex, it soom became necessary for 
the classroom teacher to secure even 
more books and related materials to im- 
prove instruction; thus attempting to 
meet the needs of the children. Many 
more pictures, vertical files and other 
audio-visuals, both free and inexpensive, 
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have been made available to assist the 
resourceful teacher in attempting to help 
children prepare for the complex culture 
facing the child. As the schools began to 
collect materials, it became evident that 
the classroom teacher and the principal 
needed help in spending school funds 
wisely, classifying the materials so they 
could be readily available, and profession- 
al guidance in the use of such aids. These 
needs made it evident beyond a shadow 
of a doubt, that a specially trained in- 
dividual must be added to the faculty 
in the elementary schools. 


Educational television multiplies the 
need for much more material and ser- 
vices, than ordinarily used in the tradi- 
tional methods of teaching. It has been 
found in some educational television pro- 
grams, that the studio teacher does more 
planning and detailed work in an at- 
tempt to perfect her presentation of the 
lesson over television. It brings to the 
front, the mastery of teaching, and makes 
it very necessary that classroom teachers 
provide many more supplementary ma- 
terials, activities, and enrichment for 
children who have the added advantage 
of educational television. The use of 
consultants in many fields can be had 
through educational television for all of 
the viewing classes. Such consultants 
refer to current books, brochures, maga- 
zine articles, film and such like; thus 
making it mandatory that the library be 
built up in all fields. Studio teachers are 
given more time to sharpen their lessons 
than the traditional teacher. This gives 
the distinct advantage of collecting 
and documenting current information in 
respect to the subject taught. It is very 
necessary that the studio teacher and the 
librarian work together closely in prov- 
viding research materials for the T. V. 
classes. Educational television makes it 
possible to bring the field trips through 
ne camera to the classroom. It also makes 
it possible to make available to the view- 

‘g children, more pictures, models and 
work of great people who have made 
their place in the history of the world. 
The personalized approach to instruction 
tends to motivate research and place more 
effort upon the part of the individual 


pupil to secure additional information 
concerning the _ problems _ presented 
through the camera. Such motivation 


naturally draws upon the resources of 
the community and the library. Educa- 
tional television makes it necessary for 
the librarian and the total faculty to get 


on the mailing list of hundreds of organi- 
zations, such as embassies, industrial 
plants, travel bureaus, literary societies, 
publihers and such like, in order to be 
sure they have the most current publi- 
cations available to the child. The pre- 
sentation of part of a book review, a 
work of art, some electronical develop- 
ment or household gadget, can motivate 
children using educational television be- 
yond that ordinarily found in the tra- 
ditional presentation. 

The librarian can use educational tele- 
vision in many ways. It is imperative that 
the librarian, the on-camera _ teacher, 
and all members of the staff, inventory 
carefully the human resources within 
a given community. Industrial and nat- 
ural resources are important in develop- 
ing concepts through educational televis- 
ion. This type of instruction makes it 
necessary that the librarian and the total 
school staff, add a third dimension to the 
function of the elementary library. The 
third dimension is not always in the form 
of printed materials or other audio- 
visual aids. It tends to take the form 
of a personal acquaintance with the 
human and physical resources in the 
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community. If such information can be 
documented and made available to the 
instructors and pupils, it broadens, 
brightens, and deepens children’s in- 
sights into the community and its total 


-- culture. This concept can be expanded 


to include the state, nation, and world. 
Educational television becomes a tool 
in the hands of the librarian by making 
it possible for her to give not only liter- 
ary motivation to the pupils, but she can 
teach thousands of children most of the 
organizational and mechanical aspects of 
‘how to use the facilities in the library 
through the use of the camera herself. 


The Primary Function Of 
The Library In The 
English Program 


by 
ANNE DOPPLER AMOS 





As an English teacher I feel the most 
important function of the library in the 
English program is to stimulate and cul- 
tivate a genuine interest in reading in my 
students. While there is much said and 
written concerning the library as a ma- 
terials center and as a laboratory for 
course work (and there are times when I 
call upon the library for these services), 
I think its basic function is to be a 
reading center, where the student is not 








‘merely introduced to books, but where he 
j forms a lasting appreciation for them. 
The library, of course, has no single 
function in the English program, just as 
the English program has no single pur- 
pose of its own. However, the English 
program does have a primary responsi- 
bility and a primary goal, and it is 
in helping the English teacher meet this 
tesponsibility and achieve this goal that 
the library performs its fundamental 
Service for the English program. Most 
teachers will agree that it is mainly the 
itesponsibility of the English teacher to 
| make the student want to read, and that 
tis his purpose to teach him to do so. 
j the primary goal of English teaching is 
"...creating... book readers” (Gilbert 
W. Chapman, “The lack of reading,” 
Wilson Library Bulletin, 30:621-622, April 
1956). The primary function of the libra- 
ty in the English program then is to 
help the English teacher do this. The 
ibrary should be dedicated to introduc- 
Ing the pupil to the inimitable joy of 
reading. It should be so arranged as to 
Scheduling, appearance, atmosphere, ma- 
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terials, and physical structure as to help 
pupils of every level achieve a perma- 
nent interest in literature. 


The purposes or functions of the library 
listed by various organizations are almost 
endless, but scattered through them we 
find those purposes applicable to the 
English program. In a statement of prin- 
ciples made in 1941 by the Joint Com- 
mittee of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the American Library As- 
sociation we find: the school library pro- 
gram should encourage: “...the effective 
use of books and the library by pro- 
viding individual service to individual 
children through reading guidance, ample 
reading materials, and library experience” 
(School libraries for today and tomorrow, 
functions and standards, prepared by the 
Committees on Post-War Planning of 
A. L. A. Division of Libraries for Child- 
ren and Young People and its section 
The American Association of School Li- 
braries. Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas, 
Chairman, American Library Association, 
1945, p. 9). 
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Among the nine purposes of school 
libraries prepared by the Committees on 
Post-War Planning of A.L.A. Division of 
Libraries for Children and Young Peo- 
ple, and the American Association of 
School Librares are the following: Stim- 
ulate and guide pupils in all phases of 
their reading that they may find in- 
creasing enjoyment and satisfaction and 
may grow in critical judgment and ap- 
preciation; help children and young peo- 
ple to become skilful and discriminating 
users of libraries and of printed and 
audio-visual materials and work with 
teachers in the selection and use of all 
types of library materials which con- 
tribute to the teaching program. 


In a report on the role of the school 
library given at Syracuse, New York, on 
May 22, 1949, the NYLA School libraries 
Committee defined the primary function 
of the school library as being curriculum 
enrichment. The committee listed seven 
functions the library must perform in 
order to accomplish this, four of which 
are particularly pertinent to the English 
program: provide all types of instruc- 
tional materials; provide instruction in 
the use of libraries and books; be of 
service to all pupils and teachers and 
cooperate in meeting individual differ- 
ences (“The role of the school library,” 
report of NYLA School Libraries Com- 
mittee, given at Syracuse, May 22, 1949, 
Wilson Library Bulletin, 30:370-371, May 
1952). 


Six of the seven functions of the li- 
brary discussed by Lucile F. Fargo in 
her The library in the school (4th ed., 
A.L.A., Chicago, 1947, pp. 35-38) can be 
applied directly to the function of the 
library in the English program: the ac- 
quisition of materials, making materials 
available, stimulating the reading habit, 
providing laboratory conditions, provid- 
ing classroom collections and creating 
tavorable atmosphere. 


The functions of the library in the 
English program then, according to au- 
thoritative sources, are varied, but two 
stand out as being generally accepted: 
(1) stimulate interest in reading, and (2) 
work with the school reading program. 
Both of these areas are the primary re- 
sponsibility of the English teacher. 

The aims of the school reading pro- 
gram for secondary schools were sum- 
marized by Ralph Tyler (“Study of ado- 
lescent reading by the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association,” in L. R. Wilson, ed., 





Library trends, University of Chicago Press, A 
1937, p. 275) in a review of a study made | 
by the Progressive Education greene 
mastery of reading skills, familiarity 
with various forms of literary art, a 
disposition to read for fun, use of reading 
to develop serious interests and pur- 
poses, acquaintance with “books of all 
time”, effective use of reference mater- Nott 
ials, acquaintance with adult ideas and; could 
life situations of increasing maturity, | ing ef 
complexity, subtlety and scope, recogni- | tablish 
tion of certain authors or of characters in| the d 
fiction and biography as kindred spirits,| librari 
use of reading to develop balanced judg-} tralize 
ments and emotional stability, use of! pleasa: 
reading as a means of participating vi-| school 
cariously in adult situations. » faciliti 

girls r 

To attain the aims of the reading pro-| time 

gram the library should be a place “...for| books. 
free reading periods, which are stepping) the va 
stones for further voluntary reading there) library 
or at home” (Fargo, op. cit., p. 35). Ther 
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as An Elementary School 
| Principal Looks At 
* The Library 


ing} By 


ur- | HARRY D. PERKINS 
all 
er- Nothing that might be done for a school 





and; could have a more far reaching and last- 
ity,| ing effect upon that school than the es- 
mi-| tablishment of a central library under 
;in| the direction of a full-time qualified 
rits,| librarian. Our experiences with a cen- 
dg-| tralized library have been good and most 
of| pleasant. We covet for every elementary 
vi- | school in Kentucky the inclusion of such 
‘facilities and services that all boys and 
girls may begin at the most appropriate 
yro-| time to have fine relationships with 
.for| books. Toward that end we relate some of 
ping | the values we find through a program of 
here) library services. 


There was a time when we had room 
libraries and we liked it that way un- 
| til we saw the advantages of the centrali- 
| zd program. When we studied the prob- 
lem seriously we found that we could 
have both and that the advantages of the 
centralized accounting for books far out- 
weighed the disadvantages. To mention a 
few: There is no needless duplication of 
books; adequate provision for all re- 
pairs is much easier and much less costly; 
;more books and materials are available 
:, to more people at less cost. One of the 
greatest advantages of the centralized 
library is the fact that we still have 
our room libraries but they have become 
traveling, working libraries with the 
books being changed as often as is 
necessary. 


Our library is the center of our school 
program. The librarian is interested in 
and concerned with every activity in 
every classroom in the building. The li- 
brary program is tuned to the general 
\School program and has as its function 
the enrichment of that program whenever 
rs py and wherever possible. A fourth grade 
is interested in Indian life in the western 
United States. Knowing this, the libra- 
Tian puts at their disposal many kinds of 
books and materials that would other- 
Wise not be available to them. She is in 
the strategic position to know of these 
Materials and where they may be located. 
; It is plain to see that this kind of li- 
brary program puts the school in the 
Position of having two teachers with 
€ach instructional group. It is amazing 
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to see how much help the library can be 
to the classroom teacher when the libra- 
ry program is organized as a functional 
part of the total school curriculum. 


It is gratifying indeed to see one of 
our first grades enter the library with 
their teacher who will also play a role 
in the library experience, the librarian 
taking the leadership. We see them quiet- 
ly sharing words and. pictures with each 
other from books which have previously 
been put on the tables for them. We see 
the possibility of further growth and 
development in the arm load of books 
that their teacher will take back to the 
classroom for their own book corner or 
reading table. In this arm load of books 
we also see that we have improved the 
quality and content of our room libra- 
ries rather than having lost them. 


Again, those who know the needs of 
growing children, their drives, their 
wants, and their interests, would enjoy 
seeing one of our older groups of boys 
and girls during one of their regularly 
scheduled weekly library periods, and 
the manner in which our program tries 
to meet their needs. They might explain 
their quiz game which they love and 
which encourages and teaches them to 
use the encyclopedia and other reference 
materials. Or, they might show their 
magazing section which is a busy corner 
in the library. We subscribe to a dozen or 
more magazines, some for the teachers as 
professional aids, and the others for the 
children. 


An interesting afternoon is one when 
the library chairman of our _ parent- 
teacher association and a committee of 
mothers are with us to help. They work 
under the direction of the librarian and 
have a wonderful time helping us in 
many of the steps in the processing of 
new books or in repairing books that 
have become worn. In this experience 
one can get a glimpse of the spirit that 
makes the parent-teacher association 
gladly put six or seven hundred dollars 
into the library fund each year to be 
spent for books and materials. 

When we see our library aid organiza- 
tion, a group of children chosen from 
grades four, five and six, helping with 
the many details of the library program 
and extending the arms of the librarian 
we know we have tapped a_ valuable 
source of help. We know, also, that these 
children are being given a unique oppor- 
tunity to grow, develop habits of work, 
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and skills in human relations that will be 
invaluable to them in later years. We 
might even be training some future libra- 
rians. 

In a limited space it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to enumerate all the 
many advantages of a central library in 
an elementary school program. With 
thirty years of experience as an elemen- 
tary school principal behind me, it is my 
conviction that there is no single thing 
that can be done for an elementary school 
that will be more revolutionary in its 
effect than the establishment of a cen- 
tral library, staffed by a qualified, full- 
time librarian! Provisions for this very 
service in the schools as an A.S.1.S. unit 
under the Foundation Program is one of 
the good features of that law. 

We are very happy with our library 
and we are certain of its value to our 
elementary school program, and that any 
funds expended in this direction are 
more than returned in the form of a 
richer, fuller program of instruction. We 
are always happy to have visitors share 
with us a view of the way it works. We 
have enjoyed our guests who have been 
interested in developing good library 
quarters and a good program in their 
own schools. 


Prescott And His 
Publishers: 


A Review 


C. Harvey Gardiner, Prescott and his 
publishers, Southern [Illinois University 
Press, Carbondale, Ill., 1959, x, 342, $5.95. 

The year 1959 marks the centennial of 
the death of William H. Prescott, one of 
America’s great historians. Prof. Gar- 
diner, a Kentuckian who is a member of 
the history department at Southern Illin- 
ois University, has played an outstanding 
role this year as interpreter of Prescott 
by his lectures and his numerous articles 
in learned journals. 

Publishing history should be of interest 
to librarians, though it is probably a ne- 
glected phase of our education. Publish- 
ing practices have an effect upon the type 
and quality of books produced. Too little 
exists concerning the author-publisher re- 
lationship. This volume presents valuable 
data concerning this relationship in re- 
gard to one author and his publishers. 
Indirectly, data are given about various 
economic aspects of publishing for the 
period 1839-1859. 

















This volume has eight chapters: Pres- 
cott and the slippery trade, The stereo- I c 
type plates, The publishing agreements, | V°™S° 
Coypright, Book design - an author’s| % ‘° 
role, Promotion and distribution, The fi- little 
nancial sheet, The personal side. The ap- | ased 
pendices contain the text of nine of | D&WSI 
Prescott’s publishing agreements. Pages | Prese 
313-315 list the manuscript collections | i1 Bo 
that Gardiner has used and pp. 315-325 | vague 
are a bibliography of printed sources | has it 
consulted. The notes follow the section | lic Li 
on references; the index seems to be full 1859 
and accurate. ; or nu 

This book makes fascinating reading | PE ce 
because it presents for the first time a | ian be 
portrait of Prescott as a business man. , oan 
So much material has appeared concern- the fi 
ing his character and his life that the histori 
reader should be grateful to have data This 
on this side of his life. Prof. Gardiner | of int 
shows that in his dealings with his four literat 
American and two British publishers | 
Prescott took an interest in every phase | 
of the publishing of his works. He owned 
the stereotype plates of his works which Jess 
gave him the greatest possible control 
over them; he advised his publishers on 
the quality of paper, ink, binding they | pis 
should use and his suggestions were usS- | of Jes, 
ually taken. He helped in the promotion | papers. 
and distribution of his books and it is | ty hay, 
Gardiner’s opinion that “‘The record of | 1 p, 
his adroit use of the author’s copies and | (Linco) 
additional ones, too, for presentation pur- / “Do, 
poses, his systematic use of extracts | 3139 ( 
from his books and from the reviews of «jn, 


his works his citation of his academic | 1928), 
honors, his visit to England, his ideas graphs 
about edition numbers and uncut were | “Mou 
and colored bindings, his willingness to | 19 Jing. 
incorporate his portrait in his books, and | “Pity 
his approach to selling his writings as 4 /§ Jines 
unit support that claim” (201). “The| «Ten, 
financial sheet” presents in great detail | 14 Jino. 
what is known concerning earnings from| «wp, 
his works, while the last chapter shows | 1997). ; 
that even while Prescott and his publishers | 2. co 
were arguing over business terms that |(Linco) 
they showed for one another warm feel- + “Indi: 
ings of concern and friendship. Prescott 6, 14 }; 
and his publishers “contributed to 4 3 (¢o, 
record of author - publisher relations oja) y 


which were relatively free of suspicions “Doy> 
and fighting and recriminations” (PP: 18 (Spr 
279-280. “Jesse 

283 (At 


The publication of the publishing 4 q, 
agreements in the appendices is a unique (Lincolr 
feature of this volume; to my knowledge, «7, 4 
few such agreements have been published. jin, poe 





ma | I can find few points to criticize ad- 
s versely. It is my feeling that the chapter 
»,| on copyright might have profited a 
little by presenting more background 
based on contemporary magazines and 
of | newspapers. The reference on p. 323 to 
es | Prescott Memorial. Extra-illustrated copy 
ns | in Boston Public Library. n.p., n.d. is too 
95 \ vague for ready identification unless one 
has immediate access to the Boston Pub- 
on | lic Library. Several historical journals in 
1859 published Prescott Memorial issues 
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™ or numbers. 

| | After reading this well-written and 
ng heavily documented account of Prescott 
4 | and his relations with his publishers, one 
al. ) can but look forward with pleasure to 
ne: | the full-length biography of the great 
the | historian that Gardiner hopes to write. 
ata | This volume is highly recommended to 
her | all interested in American historiography, 
— | literature and publishing. — HCW 

ase | 

ned | , — 

ich | Jesse Stuart’s Contributions 
= To Newspapers 

hey | This is a first attempt at a bibliography 
uS- | of Jesse Stuart’s contributions to news- 
tion | papers. The compiler would be grateful 
t iS | to have omissions called to his attention. 

| Of} 1, Poems in the Mountain Herald 
and | (Lincoln Memorial University). 

ur- ( “Does Abraham Lincoln remember? 
acts | 31:30 (Winter 1929). 16 lines. 

s of “Lincoln walkways,” 31:18-19 (April 


emi¢c | 1928). 16 lines; illustrated with 5 photo- 
deaS graphs of the campus. 

aves | “Mountain man,” 30:24 (March 1928). 
s tO | 12 lines. 

and | “Pity me not,” 30:24 (March 1958). 
as 4 (8 lines, 


‘The | “Tennessee roads,” 30:9 (Dec. 1927). 
jetail | 14 lines, 
from | “When Christmas dawn,” 30:22 (Dec. 


hows |1927). 21 lines. 
shers | 2. Contribution to The Blue and Gray 
that |(Lincoln Memorial University). 
feel-¥ “Indian graveyard,” April-May 1928, p. 
scott 6. 14 line poem. 
to a 3.Contriutions to the Lincoln 
tions orial University Alumnus. 
icionS ~=“Don’t stay away too long,” 4:14-15, 
(PP. 18 (Spring 1953). 
“Jesse Stuart writes from Riverton,” 
233 (Aug. 1948). 
: 4. Contribution to The Railsplitter 
nique (Lincoln Memorial University year book). 


ledg “L. M. U. walkways,” 8:14 (1929). 8 
ished ine poem. 


Mem- 


ishing 
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Through all of the above are not found 
in newspapers, they have been listed to- 
gether to show what Stuart has contri- 
buted, chiefly when a student, to Lincoln 
Memorial University publications. He at- 
tended Lincoln Memorial University from 
Sept. 20, 1926 until Aug. 22, 1929. He was 
the editor of the Blue and Gray in 1928- 
1929. Though, he, no doubt, contributed 
heavily to the issues ‘produced under his 
editorship, none of them contain any 
material signed by him. The Mountain 
Herald was LMU’s school magazine; in 
Feb. 1938 its title was changed to Lincoln 
Herald. 


Stuart published the following poems 
in Lyrics from Lincoln Memorial Univer- 
sity (edited by Harry Harrison Kroll, 
1928? 3lpp.): “Morning” (6 lines), p. 12; 
“Tennessee roads,’(the same poem as that 
which appeared in Mountain herald), 
“Six hickories,” (40 lines) pp. 13-14 and 
“Things I have loved,” (30 lines), pp. 
14-15. 


5. Contributions to the Greenup News. 

“Fragments from nothing,” June 11- 
-Dec. 9, 1937. 

“These articles were valuable for their 
description of the first part of Stuart’s 
European trip. Twenty articles were 
obtained from this paper” (Lee Oly 
Ramey, An inquiry into the life of Jesee 


Stuart, Ohio University, M. A. thesis, 
1941, 1. 260). 

6. Contributions to the Portsmouth 
Times. 

“Jesse Stuart takes a backward 


glance,” May 1, 1938, p. 20. 

“Jesse Stuart surveys England and 
Robert. Burns’ country and writes of his 
trip,” May 8, 1938, p. 9. 

7. Contributions to the Greenup County 
Citizen edition of the Russell Times. 

“Editorials,” Sept. 30-Nov. 4, 1938. 

“These are a series of stinging editor- 
ials written in opposition to corrupt 
practices in politics in Greenup County. 
The most noted editorial appeared Sept. 
30, 1938, entitled ‘“‘We have our own Dic- 
tator—Joe Bates!” which caused so much 
bitterness that Stuart was assaulted” 
(Ramey, 261). 

“With Jesse Stuart abroad,” a _ series 
that appeared in the following 1938 issues: 
March 25, April 1, 8, 15, 22, 29, May 6, 
13, 20, p. 2 (of each of these issues); May 
27, p. 7, June 3, p. 6, June 17, p. 2, June 
24, p. 5, July 1, p. 5, July 8, p. 14, July 
15, p. 2, July 22, 29, Aug. 5, 12, p. 2 (of 
each of these issues). 
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“These articles gave a detailed account 
of a large portion of Stuart’s travels 
abroad” (Ramey). 

8. Contributions to the Russell Times. 

“Just a-traveling’ with Jesse,” Nov. 10, 
1939, p. 15, Nov. 17, p. 7; Nov. 24, p. 10; 
Dec. 1, p. 2; Dec. 8, p. 3; Dec. 15, p. 5; 
Dec. 22, p. 11; Jan. 5, 1940, p. 8, Jan. 26, 
p. 10; Feb. 2, p. 6; March 1, p. 10; March 
8, p. 6: March 15, p. 6; March 22, p. 6; 
March 29, p. 6; April 5, p. 7; April 19, p. 
7; April 26, p. 9; May 3 (item not in file): 
May 10, p. 15. 

Ramey has written of this series: “These 
articles concern Stuart’s travels in Ameri- 
ca during his lecture tours. They are 
especially interesting for his personal de- 
scriptions of many notables whom he 
has met. Among them is Edgar Lee 
Masters. There are twenty-two articles 
in this group.” 

9. Contributions to the 
nal Magazine section. 

“And then—there were none,” Oct. 13, 
1957, pp. 14-19. 

Christmas in W-Hollow,” Dec. 23, 1956, 
pp. 18-22. 

“Community with a future,” Aug. 
1952, pp. 32-35. 

“European build-up for Kentucky,” Feb. 
26, 1950, pp. 22-25. 

“Greenup: my native town,” Nov. 
1951, pp. 40-44. 

“In fond memory of a post office,” Oct. 
5, 1958, p. 2. 

“Jesse has a big letter-answering job,” 
March 30, 1958, pp. 44-46. 

“Kentucky is my land,” July 27, 1947, 
pp. 16-17. 

“Lesson after school,” June 2, 1957, pp. 
7-9. 

“Lynn; the village that disappeared,” 
April 10, 1949, pp. 8-11. 

“Mollie,” Feb. 2, 1947, pp. 10-13. 

“Sentimental journey,” Oct. 28, 1956, p. 
31. 

“Through the train window,” Aug. 28, 
1955, p. 18. 

“Vanceburg doesn’t forget,” 
1950, pp. 34-36. 

“Writing and reading and Jesse Stuart,” 
March 30, 1958, pp. 27-31. 

10. Contributions to the Courier-Jour- 
nal. 

“Away from my sky: Dollars grow on 
bushes of Canadian wastelands,” Sept. 5, 
1957, sect. 1, p. 7. 

“Away from my sky: Stuarts appreciate 
warmth after losing it in Canada,” Aug. 
28, 1957, sect. 1, p. 7. 


Courier-Jour- 


10, 


18, 


Nov. 19, 














“Away from my sky: Wolfe may have | sect. 
won battle of Quebec but the French still | I 
hold their own,” Aug. 31, 1957, sect. 1, doze 
p. 5. ig 3 

“Back under my sky: Return to U. S. | dolle 
means worries with money in Canada | 1957 
are at end,” Sept. 11, 1957, sect. 1, p. 9. | “L 

“Breathitt at the top - why not more Dec. 
trophies for scholastic merit?” Sept. 23, | a 
1958, sect. 1, p. 7. amor 

“Call of the wild—takes lot of dunking | 1957, 
to snap a moose—writer gets his feet wet | Th 
on the trail,” Sept. 28, 1958, sect. 6, p. 11. | fied; 

“Greenup ex-teacher, 92, housekeeps in | 1957, 
old school,” March 26, 1958, sect. 2, p. 4. | “M 

“The line’s busy at W-Hollow—Jesse | (ct, 
Stuart finally gets a telephone installed,” ; “Pp; 
May 5, 1957, sect. 4, p. 3. betha 

“The master’s accolade: ‘I sat in the e 
presence of a natural - born writer),” | Pc 
May 12, 1957, sect. 4, p. 7. {| Secon 

“Oh, Jesse Stuart’s aching pocketbook— 1, p. 
the cost of discipline runs high,” April 21,, “Sp 
1957, sect. 4, p. 1. | talk, 

“Oregonians are as friendly as their , 1957, 
state is spacious,” April 2, 1958, sect. 1, “Sp 
Pp. 7. the lic 

“Out of the valley of shadows - Jesse | 1958, 
Stuart tells how he has reshaped his life “To 
after a very severe heart seizure,” Feb. | lous , 
12, 1956, sect. 3, p. 3. 17, 19 

“Phone-strike struck, school ‘hot-rod- owt 
ders’ impersonate Mercury,” Feb. 24, derful 
1957, sect. 4, p. 1. l, p. 1 

“Ruby’s report - Half-miler never lost; ’, 
race, but wouldn’t train or study, am ‘Wh 
author Jesse Stuart,” July 7. 1957, sect. Write 
2p. 1. | fisherz 

magic, 


“Teachers and hen’s teeth - getting in- 
structors in Kentucky is a rugged task,| “Wh 
principal finds after 19 years away from. largest 
his post,” April 7, 1957, sect. 4, p. 1. Aug. | 

“An uninvited guest shares a glass of| “Wo 
blackberry jelly,” April 26, 1957, sect. 1,} fles ty 
nm %. p. 3. 

11. “Under my sky”: “Wot 
the Courier-Journal. | schedu: 

“Ajax the rabbit was like one of the} dress» 
family before an unthinking motorist | “You 
came along,” Aug. 13, 1958, sect. 1. p. 7.7 Then 

“Following ‘manifest destiny’, the Stu- Dec, 2: 
arts lose their race with sun but change 
worlds,” Feb. 14, 1958, sect. 1, p. 9. : 

“Greenup’s Mrs. Lovel Liles is a teach- roan 
er of champions,” July 12, 1957, sect. 1, Seam 
p. 34. : 

“In his own heart, ‘Old Op’ is Lord of|% the 


Contributions to 


For 


all he surveys,” Nov. 30, 1957, sect. 1, Patio, 

5. ane te 
i , i itho 
In spring, a young man’s fancy lightly fone 


turns to wild peach trees,” Aug. 1, 1957, 





esse 
life 
Feb. 





rod- 
24, 


lost 
says | 
sect. 
r in- 
task, | 
from | 


ss of 
ct. Gh 


1S to} 


| scheduled drama 


{ the| 
torist 
p. 7. 7 
Stu- 
hange 


each- 
act. 1, 


ord of | 
. 1,2 


lightly 
1981, 


sect. 1, p. 5. 

“It takes some power to stop a bull- 
dozer,” July 5, 1957, sect. 1, p. 5. 

‘Lincoln Memorial did a lot with a 
dollar, grateful alumnus says,’ Aug. 7, 
1957, sect. 1, p. 9. 

“load of burley outraces a_ storm,” 
Dec. 13, 1957, sect. 1, p. 11. 

“The locust hath murdered sleep, down 
among trees and wiregrass,” June 18, 
1957,-sect. 1, p. 7. 

The man with the horn wasn’t quali- 


| fied; he just knew about bands,” July 19, 


1967, sect. 1,:p.:'T. 


“Mr. Skunk feasted on yellow jackets,” 
Oct. 18, 1957, sect. 1, p. 11. 


“Pike teacher’s poems recall the Eliza- 


| bethans’,” Nov. 1, 1957, sect. 1, p. 9. 


“Pond opens up a new world for 
second-grade pupils,” June 28, 1957, sect. 
i D.. T 


“Sprinkle one haircut with plenty of 
talk, that’s Old Brad’s recipe,” Dec. 5, 
1957, sect. 1, p. 11. 


“Spirit of Vikings is still potent factor in 
the lies of the North Dakota folks,” July 5, 
1958, sect. 1, p. 5. 

“Tour of Nevada is step into a fabu- 
lous period of America’s history,” Aug. 
17, 1958, sect. 3, p. 15. 

“When nature cleans house, it’s won- 
derful to be alive,” April 12, 1957, sect. 
ow. 2%, 

“When the red worms crawl, they 
write a language for the birds and the 
fishermen. And that is part of April’s 
magic,” April 10, 1958, sect. 1, p. y. 

“Why does Knott County send the 
largest ratio ot graduates to college?” 
Aug. 14, 1957, sect. 1, p. y. 

“Woman who wasn’t there’ still baf- 
fles two couples,” Jan. 9, 1958, sect. 1, 
3. 

“Wounded sand hornet adds vivid un- 
to baccalaureate ad- 
dress,” June 6, 1957, sect. 1, p. 9. 

“You, too, want to get rich quick? 
Then how about raising some corn?” 
Dec. 21, 1957, sect. 1, p. 5. 

For Jesse Stuart’s contributions to the 
publications of the Lincoln Memorial 
University I am indebted to Dr. Wayne 
C. Temple. Mr. George Stowell, editor 
of the Portsmouth Times, Portsmouth, 
Ohio, provided data on two contribu- 
tions to this newspaper. He writes that 
“Without much arduous checking, it 
would be impossible to tell what and 
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when Mr. Stuart contributed to The 
Times. I’m sure he contributed much 
for at one time he was on the paper’s 
staff.” Mr. Mittendorf of the Russell 
Publishing Co., Russell, Kentucky, pro- 
vided the data from the Russell Times 
and the Greenup County Citizen edition 
of this paper. Mr. Ralph Shoemaker, 
librarian of the Courier-Journal, care- 
fully checked the files of this paper for 
Stuart contributions. The compiler would 
be grateful to anyone who can call to 
his attention material by Stuart in news- 
papers that he has omitted. 


Bibliography of Janice Holt 
Giles and Henry Giles 


By 
HENSLEY C. WOODBRIDGE 





It is the purpose of this note to present 
data concerning works by and about 
these two Kentucky authors. This note 
contains all the references found in the 
various H. W. Wilson publications and in 
the file on these authors in the Kentucky 
room of the Louisville Free Public Libra- 
ry. 
1. Material in religious publications. 
Mr. Mont L. Haible, Administrative As- 
sistant to the General Manager of The 
Westminister Press wrote me on Feb. 6, 
1959: “We have’ searched as much as 
possible into publications during the five 
year period you mentioned in your letter 
and find two articles. In the Society Kit 
No. 2 published in 1944 she wrote a 
worship service entitled, “Glory to God 
in the highest” and a poem “Out of the 
darkness.” They were written under the 
name Janice H. Moore. We also find that 
in 1945 she wrote an Easter drama for 
us entitled, “Publish glad tidings,” under 
the name of Janice Holt Giles. 

“We are unable to find the adult ma- 
terials which were published in the years 
1936 to 1942 as these were program 
materials and were not kept in our his- 
torical library... In most cases. these 
materials were published without author’s 
names...” 

2. History. 

100 years: Warren Memorial 
terian Church: Fourth and Broadway, 
Louisville, Kentucky, 1848-1948, 46pp. 
One can assume that this volume was 
published by the Warren Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church, Louisville, 1948 (?). The 
preface, p. 8, is signed by Janice H. 
Giles. 


Presby- 
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3. Books (novels and autobiographical 
works) by Janice Holt Giles. 

The enduring hills, Philadelphia, West- 
minister Press, 1950, 256pp. 

Miss Willie, Philadelphia, Westminister 
Press, 1951, 268pp.; serialized in This day, 
5,12:10-11, 32-36; 6,1:18-19, 53, 55, 57, 60; 
6,2:18-19, 49-52; 6,3:18-i9, 52-53, 56, 60 
(Aug.-Nov. 1954). 

Tara’s healing, Philadelphia, Westminis- 
ter Press, 1951, 253pp. 

40 acres and no mule, Philadelphia, 
Westminister Press, 1952, 215pp. 

The Kentuckians, Boston, Houghton- 
Mifflin, 1953, 272pp.; New York, Bantam 
Giants, 1955, 200pp., abridged edition. 

Plum thicket, Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 
1954, 284pp. 

Hannah Fowler, Boston, Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1956, 312pp. 

The land beyond the mountains, 

The believers, Boston, Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1957, 302pp. 

Book by Henry E. Giles. 


Harbin’s Ridge, Boston, Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1959, 233pp.; N. Y., Bantam Books, 
1953, 188pp. 

Book by John Garth (pseudonym of 
Janice Holt Giles and Henry Giles). 

Hill man, N. Y., Pyramid, 1954, 190pp. 

4. Short stories by Janice Holt Giles. 

“Tetch ’n take,” Kentucky writing, ed. 
by James McConkey, Morehead State 
College, Morehead, Ky., 1954, vol. 1, pp. 
116-129. 

“The gift,” Good housekeeping, 144:64- 
65, 128-132 (Jan 1957); reprinted as “The 
gift of love,” Australian women’s weekly 
(Sydney), 26,5:24-25, 45 (July 9, 1958). 

Incomplete data are available on the 
reprinting of this story inMother (Great 
Britain) and on its translations into 
Danish and Norwegian. This story was 
translated into Swedish by Mrs. Ulla 
Schmiterlow as “Gavan,” Femina, no.22 
(1957), 26-27, 68, 70, 74-76. 

“Adios, Miss Em,” McCalls, 85:38-39, 
120,123-124, 126-127 (Feb. 1958); reprinted 
as “Just for the summer,” Wife and home 
(Great Britain), Sept. 1958, pp. 18-20, 22, 
43-44. This version of a story written 
originally in American English into Eng- 
lish English is of interest. The title of 
the original story is changed; Miss Em 
is changed to Miss Kate; the name of 
the dog is changed as well as that of one 
of the three boys. American trailer is 


changed to British caravan; American 
is changed to English biscuits; 


cookies 


the setting leads one to believe that the 
story takes place in England. The editress 
has done everything possible to rewrite 
the story for her own audience; changes of 
all kinds are made to accomplish this 
purpose. 

Incomplete data are available on the 
Scandinavian and Dutch translations of 
this short story. 

“The edge of the world,” Woman's 
Day, 22nd year, 2nd issue (Nov. 1958), 
pp. 34-35, 98-100. 

Short story by Henry E. Gilles 

“The sheriff went to Cincinnati,” Ellery 
Queen’s Mystery Magazine, 17,88:65-78 
(March 1951). 

5. Articles by Janice Holt Giles. 

“Viva la fiesta,” Courier-Journal Mag- 
azine, Sept. 27, 1953, pp. 20-22. 

“Hill writer,” Writer's Digest, 31,8:18- 
21 (Feb. 1951). 

“Shop talk,” Courier-Journal 
zine, June 12, 1955, p. 2. 

“What I owe to libraries,” Ledger and 
Times (Murray), April, 1957 p. 4. 


Articles by Henry E. Giles. 


“He hates cats,” Courier-Journal Mag- 
azine, Aug. 31, 1952, p. 12. 

“Safety locks, block & barrel,” Courier- 
Journal Magazine, April 14, 1957, pp. 
58-60. 

6. Newspapers colums by Janice Holt 
Giles. 

“The bookshelf” in the Campbellsville 
News Journal, Aug. 26, 1954-Jan. 21, 
1956. 

This column was begun as a book re- 
view column; it was later changed to a 
more personal sort of thing. Mrs. Giles 
writes that “Long before the name of the 
column was changed I had stopped re- 
viewing books, but eventually the title 
seemed so out of place I changed it.” 

“Around our house” in the Campbells- 
ville News Journal, Jan. 26-Nov. 27, 1956. 

Newspaper column by Henry E. Giles. 


“Spout Springs splashes” in thedair | 


County News, May 30, 1957. 

7. Reviews of books by Janice H. and 
Henry E. Giles. 
..Enduring hills: Booklist, 46:261 (April 
15, 1950); Cleveland Open Shelf, May 
1950, p. 12; Horn Book, 26:397 (1950) 
(M. C. Scoggin); New York’ Herald Tri- 
bune Book Review, Oct. 8, 1950, p. 31; 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin, 46:22 (May 
1950); Courier-Journal, April 9, 1950 (A. 
J. Beeler); Kentucky School Journal, 28,- 
9:23 (May 1950) (A. J. Beeler). 
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e Miss Willie: Booklist, 47:205 (Feb. 1, 
s | 1951); Bookmark, 10:133 (March 1951); 
e Kirkus, 18:705 (Dec. 1, 1950); Library 
f | Journal, 76:39 (Jan. 1 1951) (R. P. Tub- 


is by); New York Herald Tribune Book 
| Review, Feb. 11, 1951, p. 15; Saturday 
e | Review of Literature, 34:39 (Feb. 17, 


of 1951); Wisconsin Library Bulletin, 47:24 
(Jan. 1951); Courier-Journal, Jan. 21, 19- 
) §1 (A. J. Beeler);Kentucky School Jour- 


% 
, | nal, 29,7:33 (March 1951) (A. J. Beeler). 
79 | 
Tara’s heeling: Booklist, 48:159 (Jan. 1, 
; 1952, p. 5 (Betty Swords); Kirkus, 19:588 
ry | (Oct. 1, 1951); Library Journal, 76:1929 
78 | (Nov. 15, 1951) (L. R. Miller); New York 
Herald Tribune Book Review, Jan. 13, 
\ 1952, p. 10; Wisconsin Library Bulletin, 
g- -— (Jan. 1952); Louisville Times, Feb. 
| 16, 1952, (Joseph Dignan); Courier-Jour- 
8- | nal, Dec. 2, 1951 (A. J. Beeler); Kentucky 
~ | §chool Journal, 30,6:34 (Feb. 1952) (A. 
Z J. Beeler); College News, Oct. 24, 1955, 
. 


p. 2 (H. C. Woodbridge). 


nd Harbin’s Ridge: Booklist, 48:2 (Sept. 1, 
1951); Chicago Sunday Tribune, Sept. 30, 
1951, p. 13 (Agust Derleth; Christian 
Science Monitor, Sept. 27, 1951, p. 13 (T. 
‘9° | M. Longstreth; abridgment of this review 


appears in the Filson Club History 
er- | Quarterly for 1953, 26: 187); Kirkus, 
PP: | 19:334 (July 1, 1951); Library Journal, 





76:1221 (Aug. 1951) (Clarence Gorchels); 
New York Herald Tribune Book Review, 
Sept. 23, 1951, p. 4 (Coleman Rosenber- 


folt 


ille | ger); New York Times, Dec. 2, 1951, p. 
21, 533 (Frances Gaither); San _ Francisco 
Chronicle, Sept. 6, 1951, p. 18 (J. H. 


re- Jackson); Saturday Review of Literature, 
o 2 34:40 (Oct. 6, 1951) (H. S. Arnow); 
il€s | springfield Republican, Oct. 28, 1951, p. 
the | 14C; Wisconsin Library Bulletin, 47:254 
Te | (Nov. 1951); Rural Sociology, 17:296 (195) 
title | (Caroline Sherman); Louisville Times, 

Nov. 17, 1951 (Gorman McMullen); Lex- 
alls- | ington Herald Leader, Sept. 30, 1951 
ve | (Grimes Caywood); Courier-Journal, Sept. 


les. \3, 1951 (Lois Decker O’Neill’s ‘Looks 
dale | at books” column); Kentucky School 

“Journal, 30,7:37 (March 1952) (A. J. 
and Beeler ). 


\pril -.40 acres and no mule: Courier-Journal, 
m4 Oct. 19, 1952 (A. J. Beeler); Kentucky 
8Y School Journal, 31,4:43 (Dec. 1952). 


950) 
Tri- The Kentuckians: Booklist, 50:13 (Sept. 
. 31; 1, 1953); Bookmark, 13:10 (Oct. 1953); 


‘May \Chicago Sunday Tribune, July 26, 1953, 
) (A. ). 3 (Henry Cavendish); Kirkus, 21:396 
28,- (July 1953); New York Herald Tribune 

Book Review, Aug. 16, 1953, p. 7 (Caro- 
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line Tunstall); New York Times, July 26, 
1953, p. 4 (Frances Gaither); Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin, 49:260 (Nov. 1953); 
Rural Sociology, 19:214 (195) (Caroline 
Sherman); Cincinnati Enquirer, Aug. 2, 
1953 (Stella Freeman); Lexington Herald 
Leader, Aug. 16, 1953 (Grimes Caywood; 
Courier-Journal, Aug. 9, 1953 (Lois Deck- 
er O’Neill); Filson Club History Quarter- 
ly, 27: 354 (1953) (Janet Lowell Walker); 
Kentucky School Journal, 32,3:35-36 (Oct. 
1953) (A. J. Beeler); Los Angeles Herald- 
Express, Aug. 12, 1953 (Irene Raddon); 
Denver News, July 4, 1954 (A. P. Wenner- 
gren); Richmond Times Dispatch, Aug. 
9, 1953 (Morris Kenig); Arkansas Gazette, 
Aug. 30, 1953 (John Reid); Classmate, 
Aug. 1955; Hartford, Conn. Courant, Aug. 
16, 1953 (R. N. B.); Indianapolis Star, 
Aug. 9, 1953 (Polly Cochran); Norfolk 
Pilot, Aug. 2, 1953 (Ashby Jenkins); Los 
Angeles News, Aug. 7, 1953 (Faith 
Holmes Hyers); Boston Post, Aug. 9, 
1952 (Truitt Brookledge); St. Louis Post 
Disptach, Aug. 28, 1953 (F. A. Behymer); 
Charleston, S. C., Post, Aug. 14, 1953 
(R. F. R.); Knoxville News-Sentinel, 
Aug. 9, 1953 (Karl J. Evers); Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, July 26, 1953 (Robert Snaj- 
dr); Boston Globe, Aug. 2, 1953 (E. W. 
Watts); North Shore, Mass. Crier, Aug. 
5, 1953, Marion Rudkin; Los Angeles 
Times, Aug. 2, 1953 (Paul Gordan-Smith); 
Charlotte, N. C., Observer, Aug. 2, 1953 
(E. H. P.); Birmingham Ala., News, Aug. 
9, 1953 (R. C. Pettigrew); Washington 
Times Herald, July 26, 1953 (H. C.); 
Tulsa World, Oct. 18, 1953, (Madeline 
Swan); Clearwater, Fla., Sun, Aug. 5, 
1953 (Nellie Petree); Kansas City Star, 
July 25, 1953 (S. H.); Houston Post, 
Aug. 9, 1953 (Marian Cumming); In- 
dianapolis News, Aug. 22. 1953 (Fred 
Odiet); Newark News, Aug. 23, 1953 
(Tom Mackin); Lewiston-Auburn, Maine, 
Sun, July 4, 1953 (M.C.); Detroit News, 
Sept. 6, 1953; Nashville Tennessean, Aug. 
16, 1953 (H. B. Teeter); Hartford, Conn., 
Times, Oct. 3, 1953 (E. V. D.); Houston 
Chronicle, July 26, 1953 (Everett Col- 
lier); Buffalo, N. Y., Courier-Express, 
Sept. 6, 1953 (Luella R. Nash). 


The plum thicket: Booklist, 51:108 
(Nov. 1, 1954); Kirkus, 22:404 (July 1,, 
1954); Library Journal, 79:1511 (Sept. 1, 
1954) (E. S. Brown); New York Herald 
Tribune Book Review, Sept. 17, 1954, p. 
2. (Sylvia Stallings); New York Times, 
Sept. 19, 1954, p. 24 (Charlotte Capers); 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin, 50:210 (Oct. 
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1954): Courier-Journel, Sept. 19, 1954 (A. 


J. Beeler); Kentucky School Journal, 
33,3:22 (Nov. 1954) (A. J. Beeler). 


Hill man: Courier-Journal, April 4, 
1954 (Lois Decker 0’Neill). 


Hannah Fowler: Booklist, 52:311 (April 
1, 1956); Library Journal, 81:530 (Feb. 
15, 1956) (Karl Brown); New York Times, 
March 11, 1956, p. 29 (Charlotte Capers): 
Saturday Review 39:43 (March 17, 1956) 
(S. P. Mansten); Wisconsin Library Bul- 
letin, 52:33 (Jan. 1956); Register of the 
Kentucky Historical Society, 54:269 (1956) 
(Laura S. Kennedy); Lexington Herald- 
Leader, March 25, 1956 (Grimes Cay- 
wood); Courier-Journal, March 11, 1956 
(A. J. Beeler); Kentucky School Journal, 
34, 8:23 (April 1956) (A. J. Beeler). 
..The believers: Booklist, 53:381 (March 
15, 1957); Bookmark, 16:108 (Feb. 1957); 
Chicago Sunday Tribune, March 10, 1957, 
p. 4 (August Derleth); Kirkus, 24:878 
(Dec. 1, 1956); Library Journal, 82:77 
(Jan. 1, 1957) (F. A. Boyle); New York 


Times, Feb. 24, 1957, p. 4 (Charlotte 
Capers); Saturday Review, 40:49 (Feb. 
16, 1957) (S. P. Mansten); Springfield 


Republican, March 31, 1957, p. 8C; Wis- 
consin Library Bulletin, 53:366 (March 
1957); Register of the Kentucky Histori- 
cal Society, 55:377-378 (1957) (L. S. 
Thompson); Lexington Herald, Jan. 27, 
1957 (Bettye Mastin); Louisville Times, 
June 3, 1957 (Ted Pfeiffer); Louisville 
Courier-Journal, Feb. 17, 1957 (A. J. 
Beeler); Kentucky School Journal, 35,7:27 
(March 1957) (A. J. Beeler). 


The land beyond the mountains: “A 
busy year for an author,” Courier-Journal 
Magazine, March 8, 1959, pp. 34, 36, 39 
(Joe Creason); Saturday Review, 42,11:60- 
61 (March 16, 1959) (John Clagett); Fil- 
son Club History Quarterly, 33 (April 
1959) (H. C. Woodbridge); Register of 
the Kentucky Historical Society, 57 (April 
1959) (H. C. Woodbridge); Kentucky 
Schoo! Journal, 37,8:24 (April 1954) (A. 
S. Beeler). 


Except for the above mentioned book 
reviews, little has been written of a bio- 
graphical or critical nature on Mr. and 
Mrs. Giles. The following seem to be the 
most important such articles and studies: 


Creason, Joe, “Writer’s nook: When a 
couple of authors design a house, you 
can be sure it’s different: New - but 100 
years old,” Courier-Journal Magazine, 
May 18, 1958, pp. 9-11. 


Giles, Janice Holt, 


“Autobiographical 


sketch,” Bulletin of the Kentucky Library 
Association, 23:12-13 (1959). 


Goble, James, “A lamp burns late on | 


Giles Ridge,” Courier-Journal Magazine, 
June 18, 1950, pp. 15-17. 
Segal, Lee, “Under Cover,” Courier. 


Journal, Feb. 12, 1956. 

Webb, M., “Biographical sketch,” Wil- 
son Library Bulletin, 32:396 (Feb. 1958); 
reprinted in Current biography 1958, pp. 
162-3. Mrs. Giles was born in 1905 rather 


than 1909 and The Pium thicket takes 


place in Arkansas rather than Arizona. 


Woodbridge, Hensley C. “Folklore in 
the works of Janice Holt Giles,” Register 


of the Kentucky Historical Society, 55:- 


330-337 (1957). 

The book jacket of Harbin’s Ridge as 
well as the introduction to his Ellery 
Queen short story give brief data on 
the life of Henry Giles. 


I am grateful to Mrs. Giles for the| 


many clues that she gave me regarding 
the publication of her works abroad. Mr. 
Ralph Shoemaker provided me with data 
on the contributions of these two authors 
to the Courier-Journal as well as to the 
articles about them that appeared in 
this same paper. Mr. Charles Toase, ref- 
erence librarian, Wimbledon, England, 
provided data on the two stories pub- 





lished in Great Britain. Miss Jean Wil- 
liamson, Fiction Department, Australian 
Consolidated Press, Ltd., provided me 
with a copy of the Australian women's 
weekly. Mr. Sven Rinman and Mr. 
Harald Bohrn of the Kungl. Biblioteket 
gathered the data on Mrs. Giles and 
Sweden. 





Mrs. Ann H. Cohron, reference libra- 
rian of Murray State College, will teac 
from June 22-August 21 in the Gradua 
School of Librarianship of the Universit 
of Washington, Seattle, Washington. She 
will teach courses in the area of technic 


services. é 
} 





The Lexington Librarians Associatio 
will hold a luncheon meeting on M 
9, 1959 at 1 P.M. at the Phoenix Ho’ 
Dr. W. H. Poore, Park Methodist Ch 
Lexington and Father Elmer Moore, hi 
of the English Department of Villa Ms 
donna College, Covington, will discu# 
religious books. 
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Convention Outlook 


For 1959 


by 
James A. Graves 


The annual convention of our Kentuc- 
ky Library Associatio nfor 1959 will be 
truly the “biggest and best.” The dates 
are easy to remember since they are the 
last three days of October - the 29th, 
30th and 3ilst. Lexington will be the 
host city of the convention and the Phoe- 
nix Hotel our headquarters. 

Your program committee has planned 
a varied agenda which will constantly in- 
terest each of the more than 400 KLA 
members. Speakers at all the sessions are 
well-known and will provide a basis to 
the foundation of our convention theme: 
“Keeping Librarians Better Informed.” 

The scheduled speakers of general ses- 
sions thus far include Dr. Robert 
B. Downs, Dean of Library Administra- 
tion at the University of I[linois; Mr. 
Foster E. Mohrhardt, Director of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture Library in 
Washington; Governor A. B. 
Chandler; Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, 
Deputy Executive Director of the Ameri- 
can Library Association; Mrs. Gretchen 
Schenk, outstanding library consultant 
from Summerdale, Alabama and author 
of the recent survey on libraries in Ken- 
tucky; Mrs. Merlin Moore, President of 
the American Association of Library 
Trustees, Little Rock, Arkansas; United 
States Senator John Sherman Cooper; and 
Miss Virgilia Peterson, well-known tele- 
vision literary critic. 

Friday, Oct. 30th, has been designated 
as a “Kentucky Governor’s Conference 
for Library Board Members.” This day 
will be co-sponsored with the Kentucky 
Library Trustees Association and the 
Friends of Kentucky Libraries. The con- 
ference is planned as a frank and practical 
discussion on libraries in Kentucky. Dis- 
cussion will not be devoted exclusively 
to public library areas but will include 
topics of interest to every librarian such 
as “Recognized Library Standards” and 

Presenting Libraries to Government Ot- 
ficials and to Politicians.” The conference 
has the potential of gathering together 
at one meeting the largest number of 
persons interested in library promotion 


in Kentucky that has ever been assem- 
bled. I urge each KLA Member to attend 
the conference and to stress the impor- 


tance of attendance to library trustees | 


and Friends when either are in our com- 
pany. As a result, the conclusions and 
recommendations of the conference will 
surely make Friday, Oct. 30th, a red 
letter day in Kentucky library history. 
This outlook of Convention ’59 only 
skims the surface, so to speak, of our 
three day meeting. The entire convention 
program, including details of the 
banquet and news on section meetings, 
will be prominently outlined in the fall 
issue of our Bulletin. I hope every KLA 
member will be anxious to attend and 
meet the speakers. May I ask that all 


} 





members circle their calendars for Con- | 


vention 
early? 





Documents — Organization 


And Administration 


At the outset it was decided to confine 
the discussion to the documents of the 
United States government. 

Mrs. Lecky gave a brief description of 
the University of Kentucky documents 
collection. In the main, it is housed as a 
separate collection. Exceptions are some 
basic reference tools which are shelved 
in the Reference Department of the 
general library and certain others im- 
portant in specific subject fields which 
are shelved in the various departmental 
libraries. Some of these are duplicated in 
both locations. The Superintendent of 
Documents classification system is used 
with two author files—one located with 
the documents collection and the other in 
the Reference Department. There is also 
a shelf-list. One disadvantage is that al- 
though the documents collection is ser- 
viced by the Reference Department staff, 
it is located four floors away from the 
Reference Department. 

The starting point for the discussion 
was the use of the documents—to what 


extent they are used, whether the empha- ; 

in approach to their use is by subject, | 
and methods utilized to make the docu- | 
ments collection known to the library’s | 
| Schedul 


users .Some thought the documents would 


not be used unless they were represented | 


by analytics in the Public Catalog. Others 

. their use could be promoted by the 
public service personne! through theif 
personal contacts with the library’s pa- 


trons. Documents are handled in various | 


59 and make their reservations | 
1 Docurm 
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put the ephemeral materials in their 
pamphlet file under subject. Others ap- 
ply full cataloging only to those docu- 
ments which are purchased on special re- 
quest of a library patron. The present 
trend is toward combining all levels of 
documents (United States, state, United 
ations, foreign, ete.) into one collection 
with a documents specialist in charge to 


)} service it. There seemed to be general 


agreement that this would be the ideal 
arrangement. 

There are various sources of documents 
both as to publication and purchase. Al- 
most every governmental bureau issues 
printed matter and, while much of it is 
available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, some of it must be purchased 
from the particular department or bureau 
vesponsible for its publication—for ex- 
ample, the Office of Education and the 


' Atomic Energy Commission. The Super- 


intendent of Documents snipping lists are 
helpful in identification of the docu:nents 
and as a daily check on acquisitions. — 
Mary Elizabeth Sparks. 





Library Orientation 


Almost every type of library instruction 
program was reported by members of the 
orientation section. Everyone seemed to 
have a tour for freshmen and _ transfer 
students, either during general freshman 
orientation week or several weeks later. 
There appeared to be general agreement 
that this was desirable to acquaint new 
students with the location and general ar- 
rangement of the library and to impress 
upon them the willingness - even the 
eagerness of the staff to meet his 
heeds. 

Several libraries also reported either 
general or limited distribution of library 
handbooks. 

Many told of instuction on released time 


| to freshman English students, sometimes 


ion 
hat 
1a- 
ect, 


ry’s 
uld 
ted 
\ers 
the 
1eir 
pa- 
ious | 
ries 


- the time 


at the beginning of the fall semester, 
Sometimes during the second semester at 
term papers were assigned, 
Sometimes a lecture at both periods. All 
agreed that the success of such a program 
depended upon faculty cooperation in 
Scheduling classes and in follow up. In 
Most cases library instruction was given 
in the library by a member of the library 
Staff. 

Everyone was particularly interested in 
4a one-hour required course for all fresh- 
man and transfer students not passing the 
Feagley Orientation Test to be inaugura- 
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ted at Southeast Missouri State College in 
the fall and in the desire of the library 
at that institution to offer additional 
courses on the junior and senior level at 
a later date. 


Interesting also was the account of the 
slides and pictures made in their own 
library by Murray State College. 


Two institutions reported orientation 
periods for the faculty. One spoke of the 
importance of a handpicked faculty libra- 
ry committee in arousing library interest 
among instructors. 


The discussion was lively and stimula- 
ting. — Katherine Lewis 





Audio-Visual Materials 


The first topic discussed was the run- 
ning battle that has been going on be- 
tween those who feel that librarians 
should be trained to purchase, process, 
and distribute non-book materials and 
those who feel just as strongly that 
this should be the job of trained audio- 
visual specialists. In connection with 
this it was brought out that more and 
more library schools are adding audio- 
visual courses to the curriculum, and that 
a number of schools require all master’s 
candidates to take a basic audio-visual 
course. Another course now in the curric- 
ulum of a few of the larger schools is 
the Cataloging and Classification of Non- 
Book Materials. 

There was general agreement that the 
situation should dictate policy. Large 
schools with plenty of money can afford 
an audio-visual specialist and should 
probably have one. Medium-size schools 
may employ a specialist and should prob- 
ably have one. In the small schools the 
librarian will undoubtedly have to han- 
dle the audio-visual materials. In all 
cases, however, there should be a record 
in the library catalog of all books and 
non-book materials. 

Following this, the difference in the 
kinds of non-book materials for the col- 
lege and the public library was discussed. 
Emphasis in the college library should be 
on microcard and microfilm, on films and 
film strips with a subject approach useful 
for the classroom, on recordings tied into 
the music curriculum, and on teaching 
equipment such as the opaque projector. 
The public library collection of non-book 
materials must be geared to a non-cap- 
tive audience of children and adults. This 
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led to a discussion of microfilm and mic- 
rocard readers, and of the improvement 
that can be expected when transparent 
rather than opaque microcards are gen- 
erally available. At this point there was 
a question as to whether good portable 
readers are on the market with the an- 
swer that there are not. There were 
several questions as to where microfilm 
and microcard equipment could be ob- 
tained. 

The final topic for discussion was the 
heavy school use of public library films, 
with the Louisville Free Public Library 
as a good example. The point was made 
that teachers were often delinquent about 
returning films on time, and thus kept 
them from the library’s normal borrowing 
public. There was not time to go into this 
problem in any depth and no solution 
was suggested. — H. A. Tollefson and Jo 
dohnson. 





Streamlining Technical 
Processes 


The group discussion on “Streamlin- 
ing Technical Processes” was attended 
by head librarians and catalogers from 
the various colleges and university librar- 
ies in Kentucky; Southeast Missouri State 
College Library, Cape Girardeau, Missou- 
ri; Evansville College Library, Evansville, 
Indiana; Ball State Teachers College Li- 
brary, Muncie, Indiana; and University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee Library. Mrs. Ellen 
B. Stutsman, Head, Catalog Department, 
University of Kentucky Library, led the 
discussion. 

Organization of acquisitions and cata- 
log departments, simplification of records, 
mechanization, and cataloging in source 
were the chief topics of discussion. Those 
‘present. who represented libraries with 
acquisitions and cataloging combined into 
a single operating unit of technical serv- 
ices reported that operations in a single 
teennical services unit were much smooth- 
er with an easier flow of materials and 
less duplication of effort. They did not 
believe though that any appreciable re- 
duction in records could be observed in 
their libraries. 

Specific points discussed in the simpii- 
fication of records included a master file 
for serials, placing trade information in 
the book, accession records and accession 
numbers for monographs and serials, and 
classification of periodicals. Miss Evelyn 
Schneider, Librarian, University of Louis- 


ville, spoke favorably of the master file 
for all serials and said that such a mas- 
ter file at the University of Louisville li- 
brary had proved successful and highly 
satisfactory from the standpoints of staff 
time and patron use. The conclusions 
were that a master file for serials result- 
ed in considerable savings in time and 
effort and that this file was a valuable 
record if available for student and faculty 
use during all library hours. Three per- 
sons spoke of the advantage of not writ- 
ing trade information into the book since 
no use was made of it in their libraries. 
It was pointed out that careful considera- 


tion should be given to the amount of | 


time consumed in the mechanical process 


as opposed to the amount of time spent at ° 
infrequent intervals searching trade bibli- | 
ographies to locate the cost of a book. | 


Five libraries reported the use of the ac- 
cession record and accession numbers 
while others reported the use of accession 
or copy numbers with no accession rec- 
ord. Representatives from two libraries 
that no longer used accession numbers 
expressed regret at current practice since 
they felt that the accession number was 
useful for quick identification. The group 
was divided in opinion on classification 
of periodicals but on the whole was of 
the opinion that college professors liked 
all related subject matter together. 


Mechanical charging devices and me- 
chanized duplication of cards were con- 
sidered as possible means of streamlining. 
Miss Evelyn Schneider felt that the Mec- 
Bee Keysort punch card circulation sys- 
tem had proved very satisfactory at the 
University of Louisville, and Miss Mary 
Elizabeth Sparks, Head of the Catalog 


Department, said that since the Keysort | 


system eliminated the necessity of pre- 
paring and inserting charging equipment 
in the book that much clerical time was 
saved in her department. It was gradually 
agreed that mechanical charging systems 
not requiring the insertion of card and 
pocket in the book were noteworthy 
tumésavers, but that such systems had 
the disadvantage of requiring no record 
of book use. 


Advantages and disadvantages of seve- 
ral of the catalog card duplication de- 
vices were discussed, and the group con- 
cluded that mechanization of card re- 
production decreased the time required 
and reduced number of errors. It was 
agreed that a machine not requiring the 
use of ink would be most desirable. 

Representatives from the smaller in- 
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stitutions felt that cataloging in source 
was not at the present of great benefit to 
them in the cataloging process. since 
printed cards for most of the acquisitions 
were available from the Library of Con- 
gress. The conclusion was that the CIS 
Project had not been in operation for 
a sufficient period of time to judge its 
effects on the cataloging procedures in 
libraries. 

— Emma Lou Lecky 





Book Selection 


The discussion was opened by the 
chairman reading the policy of selection 
of materials as set forth by the Wisconsin 
State College Library. The central theme 
of this policy sheet was faculty selection. 
(This policy statement is published in 
this issue). Objections raised were that 
many books would be selected just to 
use up departmental allowances. Others 
use this system with success. The gene- 
ral conclusion was that if the librarian 
would work with the faculty, pointing 
up weaknesses, referring to good reviews, 
ete. the objectionable features of the 
system would be overcome, and that on 
the whole it stimulates use of library 
materials, and leads to a more rounded 
collection. 

The state institutions voiced their 
problem of having to get bids on all 
orders of books and binding. It is the 
general feeling that the increased cleri- 
cal work and loss of time make books 
and binding more expensive than they 
would be if a librarian could order di- 
rectly from a reputable jobber. Reput- 
able jobbers have standard discounts and 
nothing is gained by submitting each 
order to bids. — Ione Chapman. 





Public Services Discussion 
Group 


The discussion of public services was 
started with a question concerning libra- 
ty orientation methods for students by a 
librarian who had not attended the group 
Which had just finished a discussion of 
this important topic. It was discussed 
long enough to express concern for the 
limited time public service librarians may 
spend in helping the student who so 
obviously needs a thorough course in 


| library usage and in so many cases needs 
in- | 


éven more personal counselling. Many 
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of the problems of public service hinge 
upon the students ability or lack of abili- 
ty to locate needed materials and use or- 
ganized libraries effectively. The vague 
question, the garbled call number, the 
aimless wanderer in the open stack, 
ignorance of the lending rules and fine 
system, lack of respect for an atmosphere 
of quiet study and the rights of others 
all increase the burden of the public 
service departments and the librarians in 
these departments are soon adept at es- 
timating the degree of success a student 
is having in college by his conduct in the 
library. 

The discussion next turned appropriate- 
ly to the advantages and disavantages of 
the open shelf system where the student 
especially needs sound training for use 
ef the library and most clearly reveals 
his lack of it. If he can effectively find 
his way in the open shelf system, it is an 
important contribution to his general col- 
lege education. It was agreed, however, 
that it is expensive either in the inevita- 
ble loss of books resulting from lack of 
proper control or from misplacement due 
to lack of personnel for the increased 
shelving and shelf reading required. One 
small library had been able to convince 
the administration of the need for a door 
checker and a large university library 
had not. 


Several voiced concern with the increase 
of mutilation of books which also is more 
prevalent with the open shelf system. 
This phenomena was’7~ deemed 
evidence of lack of ethical responsibility 
of the student when put under pressure 
to use material for which there is great 
demand or when he is lacking time to 
use material which may not be taken 
from the library. Allowing all materials 
to be checked out even for just overnight, 
cooperation of faculty in anticipating 
assignments which are likely to result 
in this type of activity and discussing the 
proper handling of materials with the 
librarian before making such assignments 
is of prime importance. Such assignments 
are very often not the best examples of 
inspired teaching, someone ventured. 


The running inventory was discussed 
as a substitute for the complete inven- 
tory which even for the small college li- 
brary is now considered a luxury few 
can afford. Interest was shown in the 
routine searching used by one _ library 
which searches once weekly for each 
missing item reported for a period of 
five weeks, after which the item is ree 
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corded in the placement file as “Missing 
in Search” and withdrawn after two years 
or replaced. This theory of inventory re- 
gards as missing items only those reported 
to be missing or otherwise discovered 
by the library staff. Unwanted items 
which are lost need not be a concern. 


The value of punched cards was dis- 
cussed with the one library using them 
expressing satisfaction but warning that 
filing time becomes a great problem for 
the large university library at which 
point the hand-sorting system such as 
McBee-Keysort must be replaced with 
the use of mechanical sorting machines 
such as IBM produces. The expensive 
rental of the IBM may be absorbed by 
use in other departments of the library 
such as the Acquisitions Department 
where studies are being made for its use. 


Lending rules were discussed with great 
interest shown in the single weekly date 
due system which allows some addition 
to the lending period and the advantage 
of pulling overdues once a week only. For 
example, if the date due is on Friday, 
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stamps are changed on Saturday to one 
week in advance of previous week’s date 
due thereby allowing a maximum loan 
period of three weeks which decreases 
daily during the current week arriving at 
two weeks on Friday. A three-day grace 
period with no fine charged, eliminates 
fines less than twenty-five cents. Much 
interest was shown in this feature and 
the library using this scale starts the fine 
at twenty-five cents at the end of the 
grace period, the fine remaining at this 
point for the balance of the week. it 
changes to fifty cents for the second 
week, one dollar for the third week, two 
dollars for the fourth week and so on. 
The library using this method has a max- 
imum fine of three dollars. 


The great value of well-trained stu- 
dent assistants was emphasized and care- 
ful selection in order to avoid the necess- 
ity of dismissal for unsatisfactory service. 
The disgruntled ex-student assistant can 
be a hazard to library welfare on any 
campus and especially where the open 
stack is used without adequate control. 
References should be checked carefully 
and preference given to students with 
satisfactory library employment while in 
high school or successful completion of a 
course in use of the library. It is im- 
portant for the library to pay enough to 
compete with other campus agencies for 
the best student help and a graduated 
pay scale which rewards the best student 
assistants and assures their remaining 
with the library for the extent of their 
student career is important. All of these 
precautions require much time and one 
library is able to have a student schedule 
ready for the first day of classes by ar- 
ram..ng for a pre registraticn of such stu- 
dents which allows them to plan a class 
schedule most satisfactory to them and to 
the library.. Barly establishment of the 
student assistant staff provides time for 
an orientation period for the new stu- 
dent assistants before the pressure of a 
new term’s work begins at the public 
service desks. 


The problems of space deficiency was 
briefly touched upon with consideration 
given to the method of gaining shelf 
space by shelving according to size of 
books and to the capacity of the shelf. 
lt was the opinion of some that this 
method is too confusing to be really 


helpful. Use of microfilm for newspapers 
and out-of-print items, or materials not 
often used was considered most helpful 
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with the space problem. 


Off-campus use of the college and uni- 
versity library by townspeople and high- 
school students is becoming a problem 
especially for open stack libraries with- 
out proper door control in which case 
restrictions cannot be used without jeo- 
pardizing the book collection by encour- 
aging unscrupulous borrowers. Charging 
fees for use of the library by non-cam- 
pus borrowers is a method used by some 
libraries. This limitation also is not feasi- 
ble for the open shelf library without 
adequate controls. 


Time was called just as the group had 


: reached full momentum but all agreed 
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that the discussion had been helpful in 
the exchange of ideas and methods and 
that it was also helpful to find that we 
all have almost identically the same 
problems and a common yearning to 
solve them efficiently and economically. 


— Mary C. Watson, 
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The Vital Center 


by 
Cc. S. Lowry 


I am no librarian. I have no world- 
saving message for librarians. I am neith- 
er a messenger nor a savior. The world 
has had one savior. That’s enough. Nor 
do I bring condemnation upon the world. 
It received that a long time ago upon 
its expulsion from the flower bed. It has 
revelled in that condemnation ever since. 
Since I have no choice, I take the world 
with all of its imperfections and attempt 
to make the best of it. 


In making the best of it, I have stood 
at my post as a college professor for 
over a third of a century. During that 
time between twenty- and twenty - five 
thousand students have passed by. They 
have taken my faded reading lists with- 
out audible protests and have gone mer- 
rily on their ways. The line is now so 
long that I cannot see the head of it, 
but when I inquire of those who are 
high up in the crow’s nest how it goes, 
the reply comes back that, lemmingwise, 
it is headed straight for the sea of self 
destruction. It is then that I wish that 
I had become a librarian. 


Alfred North Whitehead once said that 
with the invention of movable type the 
university ceased to be a disseminator of 
knowledge. The vital center in man’s 
quest for light passed from the lecture 
room to the library, the storehouse of the 
wisdom of the ages and the best hope of 
the future. I have watched my colleagues 
at this vital center operate. I have seen 
the parade of those wooden reading lists. 
I have also seen the parades of the best- 
seller lists, Book-of-the Month, the Nobel, 
and Pulitzer prize selections. A turn or 
two around this vital center invariably 
reveals interesting displays of books 
which some self-appointed savior of lit- 
eracy and decency has decided that people 
should read. That always embarrasses me. 
It reminds one of those shady characters 
being placed, or placing themselves con- 
veniently to be picked up for an hour’s 
or evening’s entertainment. There just 
seems to be something indecent about the 
whole business. 


Good books I regard as intimate and 
precious friends, and one simply does 
not foist off on the general public his 
good friends. Moreover, an_ unsolicited 
and promiscuous insistence on the part 
of anyone to read any book I view with 
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suspicion. There is always present an 
ulterior motive, financial or salvational. 
The financial is generally obvious and 
legitimate. The salvational is neither ob- 
vious nor legitimate. Perhaps the latter 
calls for a word of explanation. I have 
a way of life, and that way of life is I, 
not mine, not acquired, but achieved. 
However unsatisfactory it may be to the 
world for me to be I, I am quite satisfied 
with me, at least as a working hypothesis. 
I do not think that I am unique in this 
respeci. 


If I am not, then some widely current 
political, social, and educational practices 
are vastly wrong and ineffective. That 
they are wrong, I have only subjective 
evidence, an abhorrence of being treated 
as a thing, a resource to be used, and 
therefore abused, in the interest of some 
goal not of my selection It is neither a 
disgrace nor is it unpleasant to be an old 
goat, but to be a sacrificial goat is fatal 
and futile. 


That those practices are ineffective, 
objective evidence is mounting. Late in 
the 1930’s Martin Buber, the great Jewish 
theologian, said: “The last generation’s 
intoxication with freedom has been fol- 
owed by the present generation’s craze 
for bondage: the untruth of intoxication 
has been followed by the untruth of hys- 
teria.” That the untruth of hysteria may 
now be subsiding is hinted at by the 
antics of the world’s juveniles. We 
should bear in mind that these juveniles 
are the first generation of those who have 
been subjected to the bastardization of 
John Dewey’s idea of education as ad- 
justment. They are perfect products of 
the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, F.F.A’s, and 
the scores of organizations the purpose 
of which is to channel every ounce of 
the child’s energy into predetermined 
moulds. His body conforms, but the spirit 
balks. 


Where Did You Go? Out. What Did 
You Do? Nothing, is an ominous book. 
The writings and antics of the Beat 
Generation, the Angry Young Men, the 
Hipsters, and the Sun Tribers may re- 
veal rebels without a cause, but whether 
they do or not, they are individually and 
collective!y thumbing their noses at the 
Kremlin, Washington, Madison Avenue, 


and all the rest. The college professor, 
whose prescriptions he himself has be- 
gun to suspect as relevant to the ills 
that beset the atomic age, are spurned, 
the librarian, 


and his apothecary, loses 


some of his relevance and vitality. 


Not only are the disillusioned youth 
protesting against the immense pressures 
to surrender the right to their own 
convictions, and indeed, their right to 
life itself in the interest of the collective- 
ity, but there are some _ reverberations 
from old thinkers and some who are not 
so old, who dare to suggest that such a 
surrender is not at all necessary, indeed, 
that it defeats its own purpose. The 
names and writings of Kierkegaard, Niet- 


Marcel, Sartre, Camus, and others, in- 
cluding the foremost theologians, Mari- 
tain, Berydaev, Buber, and Tillich, are 
familiar to all literate persons. Yes, 
they are all existentialists. 


They constitute a motley crew, ranging 
all the way from the most devout relig- 
ionists to the most blatant atheists. Still 


they present a common front on the basic | } 


issue of the time, the absolute responsi- 
bility of the individual person - The Sin- 
gle One - for his own being, and there is 
to be no coaching from the sidelines. 
They can be understood, if at all, only 
against the backdrop of their purposes. 
They are unpleasant writers, and deli- 
berately so. Kierkegaard, the melancholy 
Dane, quite frankly revealed his own 
point of departure. He relates that as 
he sat in the Friedricksburg Garden in 
Copenhagen, one Sunday afternoon, smok- 
ing his cigar, he reflected that he had 
not yet made a career for himself, while 
all around him were men of his own 
age who were becoming celebrated as 
benefactors of mankind, building ,rail- 
roaas, steamboats, or showing that thought 
itself could make spiritual existence sys- 
tematically easier. It occurred that since 
everyone was engaged in making things 
easy, perhaps he ought to help make 
things hard. As Socrates served as the | 
gauuy stinging his fellow Athenians to 
an awareness of their own ignorance, s0 
he, Kierkegaard, would raise difficulties 
for the easy consciences of an age that 
was smug in the conviction of iis own , 
material progress and intellectual en- 
lightenment. 


Jean Paul Sartre, a victim of both the 
muddled collectivism of pre-war Frane 
and the Nazi occupation, speaks his mind > 
in The Republic of Silence: “We were | 
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to take it in silence. Under one pretext 

or another, as workers, Jews, or political 
prisoners, we were deported en masse. 
Everywhere, on bill boards, in the news- 
papers, on the screen, we encountered the 
revolting and insipid picture of ourselves 
that our suppressors wanted us to accept. 
And because of this we were free. Because 
the Nazi venom seeped into our thoughts 
every accurate thought was a conquest. 
| Because we were hunted down, every one 
of our gestures had the weight of a sol- 
| emn committment. And the choice each 
of us made of his life was an authentic 
choice...” To err willfully is better than 
to do good from necessity. 


But what has all of this got to do with 
you and me, librarians and professors? 
The answer is, everything, or nothing, 
depending on what we propose to do in 
our respective lines of endeavor. Here 
| is my daily cross, and I think that it is 
not any lighter than yours. Some two 
hundred students of economics and po- 
litical philosophy traipse into my class- 
room, drape themselves over the avail- 
able furniture and direct a vapid stare at 
| me as if to say: “Now, damn you, teach 
| me if you can.” 


i on 


I’ve had about all of that I can take. 
Not that I resent it. On the contrary, I 
am beginning to respect and to admire it 
greatly. Such an attitude forces one even- 
| tually to revise his ideas concerning crea- 

tion. It forces him to realize that creation 
was not just one event in the far distant 
past, but a continuous process, recurring 
| with the advent of each generation, and 
| that each generation is created with the 
unalienable right to a voice in the selec- 
tion and use of its intellectual and spirit- 
ual furniture. Sooner or later, I am con- 
vinced that I must take an existential 
leap from my perch on the organization 
man’s totem pole to my rightful place 
as an authentic teacher, that is, a leader 
in learning. That may involve huge bon- 
fires of lecture notes, reading lists, et 
cetera. Perhaps the loss will not be ir- 
| Teparable. 


An idea concerning reading lists, libra- 
ries, and librarians is taking shape in my 
mind. I spoke above about librarians as 
apothecaries to professors. Perhaps I was 
a little too flattering when I did so. May- 
be I should have said custodians instead. 
All my professional life I have been 
| looking for one book in my field which 
| | thought all students, or for that matter, 
any large number of students in the 
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field, should read. I haven’t found it. I 
have also been looking for a book from 
which a valid specific chapter or page 
assignment could be made. I haven't 
found that either. 


The implications of these two ideas 
seem obvious. As long as professors pass 
out reading lists, compulsory, so called, or 
suggested, all books in the library, ex- 
cept those on the list, are immobilized 
and might as well not be in the library. 
Not only that, but the librarian is reduced 
to a mere cipher and the library itself 
ceases to be a vital center and becomes a 
dead center. Moreover, reading extracts, 
long or short, out of context is worse 
than wasted effort. 


That brings up the problem that is the 
bane of an honest student’s existence 
and it must be even worse to the libra- 
rian, whether honest or dishonest—the 
reserve shelves. To stand in line for 
cho wis bad enough, to stand in line 
for a specific book which may not be 
available in the first place, and which can 
be kept only a very limited time in the 
second place, is just too much. Abolish 
the whole system of reserves. If pro- 
fessors do not know that a book to a 
scholar is a vital and intimate thing - 
that it must be lived with in the privacy 
of one’s own study to yield its life-giving 
substance, they have no place in the class 
room. And speaking of scholars, if there 
are such on a college campus, they belong 
in the library. And a mere technician is 
not a scholar. Librarians should be chosen 
on the basis of their knowledge of, and 
love for, books — all kinds of books. As 
far as I know there is just one way of 
acquiring that knowledge and love, and 
that is to read them. The librarian’s pro- 
fessional function is to be a leader in 
reading, not in any particular field, but 
in the broad field of letters. A good 
librarian cannot be ignorant of the sub- 
ject matter and the literature of econo- 
mics, of art, philosophy, or any general 
coliege subject. 


If there is one thing above everything 
else that is wrong with higher education 
in America it is the general lack of abili- 
ty and inclination on the part of our 
students to read outside of their narrow 
fields of specialization. In a broad sense, 
that baby belongs to all of us. But every- 
body’s baby on the book market has 
coniributed greatly to the alleviation of 
this sorry condition, but they can never 
be more than an alleviation. Two things 
need to be done. Primary responsibility 
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for it must be placed and accepted and 


then remedial steps must be _ taken. 
Whether they like it or not, the librarians 
are mainly responsible for this general 
illiteracy, and they must plead to the 
further charge that they have grossly ne- 
glected their own offspring. What to do 
about it? All I know is that the biological 
propagation of the species is the most 
intimate and personal known to man. One 
simply cannot make love either by proxy 
or by long distance. Scarcely less intimate 
and personal is spiritual and intellectual 
propagation. When there is interposed 
between the teacher distracting func- 
tionaires and gadgets the spirit of learn- 
ing is killed. The swarms of student as- 
sistants, graders, secretaries, and general 
flunkies around the typical college or uni- 
versity prevent their proper functioning. 
It may be that they are all needed, but 
they must not be interposed between the 
professional educator, whether class-room 
teacher or librarian, and the student. 


The first contact of the typical college 
student with the library is at the delivery 
desk, which is manned all too frequently, 
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if not at all times, by student assistants, 
And this is all too frequently the only 
contact. Now if the library is merely a 
service division of the college, and if 
librarians are merey technicians and cus- 
todians, this may be all that can be ex- 
pected. As for me, I cannot accept this 
view of the library or of librarians. The 
library can be made the vital center in 
man’s quest for light. And the vital cen- 
ter of this vital center is this point of 
contact—the delivery desk. Clear it of 
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tions in which they deal with things. 
Neither college students nor college pro- 
fessors are things. 





Status Of Academic 
Librarians 


by 
Sidney B. Smith 


What is status and where does it come 
from? Some are born with it, some have 
it thrust upon them and some achieve it. 
We are going to speak about the kind 
that is achieved. But that still doesn’t say 
what it is. Let us call it our place in 
the world plus our own knowledge of 
what that place is, and a feeling that 
others know what it is, too. 


In the specific sense asked in college 
and university library circles, status of 
librarians is concerned with the place of 
library staffs in the academic picture. All 


fers on different campuses, but there are 
three main ways of grouping what in- 
stitutions do about librarians: 


1. They consider them in the academic- 
faculty group. 
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2. They consider them a distinct group | 
of their own or with other non-teaching 
professional staff members. 


| 
3. They consider them as part of the | 


civil service group. 


There is no real clear pattern about 
any of these three, and there is 4 | 
further confusion in that the academic- | 
faculty group needs considerable addi- | 


tional definition because academic status ; 


may not be quite the same as faculty | 
status, particularly when the word fac- | 
ulty often implies classroom teaching and | 
many librarians do no such teaching. 1) 
am not going to try to identify exactly 
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and faculty status, but I am going to use 
the more general term “academic status” 
and stay away from the complication of 
whether actual classroom teaching need 
to be involved. 


No one knows for sure which of the 


"three patterns is the ideal; no one knows 


exactly which would mean most on his 
own campus. It does seem that generally 


| the civil service grouping has the smallest 
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number of adherents and the least en- 
thusiastic backers. The distinct profession- 
al grouping has strong and wise adherents 
and may be by far the most nearly 
achievable. The academic grouping has 
been in recent years the most vocal - and 
perhaps the most successful. At any rate 
the American Association of University 
Professors has expanded its rolls to wel- 
come librarian members and this may not 
have been entirely to get some additional 
income. 


If we should devote most of our at- 
tention to considering ways of joining 
the academic groups, there are several 
questions which we must answer. 


Why, for example, do we want to be 
like the faculty? Is it. because we are 
actually a little unsure that we are edu- 
cators? I hope this is not the case, for 
we should be sure by now that our func- 
tion is education, and we know that 


| education can take place outside of the 
| classroom. We must be sure that our 


quest for status does not have root in 
inferiority or in a sense of insecurity. Is 
it more perhaps because we believe the 
salaries and fringe benefits which the 
faculty receives are better than ours? I 
think this has sometimes been the case 
but we should bear in mind that fre- 
quently, especially in salaries, there is 
considerable variation between men in 
the same rank in different departments so 
membership on the faculty does not guar- 


, antee uniformity. 


If we want academic recognition, are 


' we prepared to do what the faculty does 


| for its recognition? Are we willing 


to 
spend more time on our education - or on 
more difficult education? Are we pre- 
pared to have irregular schedules with 
Papers to correct, research to do and pub- 


, lication to be achieved? Are we willing 


to serve on committees, march in aca- 
aemic processions and generally take 
part in the academic life of the institu- 
tion? Or are we going to want a thirty- 


] . 
; nme hour week, a prescribed round of 
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duties, but benefits and salaries to which 
we would like to become accustomed. 
To be sure we sometimes put in overtime 
and do not have the opportunities of a 
chemistry professor I was talking to 
the other day who said as we walked 
across the campus on a beautiful warm 
spring day that he was going back to 
the office and at 3:30 was going out to 
do some research - on how to put a small 
white globe in orbit - with the aid of a 
golf club. But I am not sure that all of 
us are yet ready to give everything to 
librarianship; and this may be the single 
most significant drawback to achieving 
our goal of status and recognition. 


Another question is; What do we want 
to get by academic status? It seems to me 
that we have some problems in library 
personnel matters which we need help on. 
In the faculty, for example, a man can 
teach a course for a number of years 
without great change of duties and rise 
from instructor to full professor. In a 
library the staff can serve an eager un- 
dergraduate body for a number of years 
with skill and broad knowledge and not 
rise appreciably in the library hierarchy 
without additional administrative duties. 
We need to be able to do something about 
this, and perhaps academic status will 
help - but it won’t guarantee it. 


The matter of status is of interest to 
an increasing number of people, and 
there is now an ACRL committee which 
is attempting to formulate a statement 
about it. The committee consists of Mr. 
Arthur McAnally of the University of 
Oklahoma, Mr. Archie McNeal of the 
University of Miami, Mr. William Jesse 
of the University of Tennessee, and my- 
self. We feel the need for a statement 
that would represent the thinking of all 
of us, would get ACRL backing and ‘might 
become part of an enduring guide in ac- 
ademic librarianship. But such a statement 
is hard to write, for we are not sure 
whether we wish to have it represent 
current practice, or whether it should be 
about future goals. If it does the former 
it will be diffuse and descriptive and 
Static; if it does the latter it will be 
idealistic and unattainable. What do ac- 
ademic librarians think about status? 


The only way I could attack this ques- 
tion was to identify what I thought my- 
self - and I find my thinking has under- 
gone some changes. Before I came to my 
present position, for example, we in 
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the library were rather low on the list of 
academic notables. The salaries were low- 
er than those of the faculty who were 
not exactly adequately paid except in 
the beauties of the surrounding country, 
and only the head librarian had retire- 
ment benefits. Membership in the Faculty 
Club was a little uncertain, insurance did 
nof apply to us, and the general role of 
the library was not considered very 
significant. 


My problem at the time was to ask 
myself what I concentrated on first. It 
probably will not surprise you to know 
that I thought less of status than I did of 
other things. We really needed salary in- 
creases, we really needed to be consid- 
ered eligible for membership in TIAA, 
and it even seemed all right to me if we 
could belong to AAUP and to the Faculty 
Club. At that time I felt that those who 
were concerned with status were em- 
phasizing something which did not seem 
very significant. 


My feelings are now different. We 
have academic status. We have rank, we 
get retirement, sick leave and insurance 
at the same level as the faculty. Our 





salaries at beginning levels are not far 
from those of instructors in most depart- 
ments - and our beginning positions re- 
quire a Master’s Degree and not a PhD. 
as is frequently the case in subject fields, 


What I feel is important now is for the 
library staff to become members in their 
own right in the university community. I 
want to see that we have a sufficiently 
large staff so that they have time for 
other academic duties. I would like 
to see them publish, have responsibilities 
on committees, attend professional meet- 
ings and contribute to library development 
and services at the university and else- 
where. 

I think we should get on about our 
business of being librarians. We must 
be builders of fine collections, good man- 
agers of the staffs who work in libraries, 
givers of excellent service in whatever 
library we work. We will have a real 
place if we do these things. 

We must make up our minds what we 
want in status, and we must consider as 
many academic institutions as_ possible. 
Then we must all work for approximately 
the same goals, always recognizing the 
need for institutions to be individuals. 
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Harvard, for example, has worked out a 
plan in which the librarians have their 
own role and if this would work for 
us we should not ignore it. 


We must commit ourselves to work to- 

ward continually creative recruitment 
‘for the profession, for strong library 
schools, for the maintenance of high 
educational standards. 


We must continually remind our finan- 
cial powers that monetary rewards are 
important and tha twe are prepared to 
merit and trust and responsibilities. 


We must remember that specific aca- 
demic titles - while valuable to symbo- 
lize our achievement - are less important 
than the job we do. When this job is 
good we will be given rank just below 
the angels, and that ought to be good 
enough. 


So now are we prepared to write a 

meaningful statement of goals for ACRL? 
Could the statement begin somewhat 
like this — 


“We the academic librarians of the 
United States, in order to serve the 
profession, the libraries, and the people 
better, believe that close bonds must be 
| established and maintained between the 
) faculties and librarians of our institutions. 


“We, as librarians, believe that our 
education, our training, and our goals 
are similar in principle to those of the 
faculty, and that the cause of education 
can be beneficially and creatively im- 








proved by bringing into progressively 
) closer harmony the requirements for em- 
ployment and reimbursement of both 
faculty members and library staffs...” 
This is only the beginning of a statement 
on status. We need to complete it, and 
| this should be done soon. 





{ The Murray State College Library has 
recently added an Xerox reproduction of 
all material about Jack London listed 
in Leary’s Articles on American Litera- 
ture. John London of Burien, Washington, 
Clell Peterson and Hensley C. Wood- 

| bridge of Murray have begun the compil- 

, ation of a London Bibliography. 





The July Atlantic Monthly contains 
| “The run for the Elbertas,” a short story 
by KLA member James Still. 


Public Relations Of A 
College Library 


by 
Donald A. Woods 


In referring to “public relations” one 
is apt to think of newspaper, radio, and 
television publicity; bulletin boards ex- 
hibit cases; etc. These are all important 
in public relations but come chiefly un- 
der the heading of publicity. The library 
journals are full of excellent reports on 
how this type of activity has been car- 
ried on, so no further reference need be 
made to it in this paper. 

I am more concerned with the public 
relations that occur daily in the contacts 
with our public made up of the adminis- 
trative officers, faculty members and 
students. We as librarians are not always 
held in such high esteem by our public 
as we would like to think, and there are 
many rough spots in our contacts with 
the public that deserve our serious atten- 
tion. There is an ever widening gap ap- 
pearing between librarians and_ their 
public because of the complexities of 
libraries and a lack of understanding of 
the problems of library administration. 
The college administrator is perplexed 
and annoyed at the constantly rising 
cost of libraries. He cannot understand 
why books received from the publishers 
cannot go directly to the shelves without 
the expensive processing that goes on 
in the cataloging rooms. He wonders why 
it is necessary to hire trained catalogers 
for this work when the books are already 
cataloged by the Library of Congress. It is 
a shock to find that a large increase in 
the book budget means an increase in 
the cataloging staff and eventually means 
additional shelving or an addition to the 
library building. We have usually hidden 
the processing department from public 
view and as a result have erased it from 
the thinking of the administrator who 
must provide the funds. It is very diffi- 
cult to explain the necessity for the cat- 
aloging operation or why it costs so much 
or takes so long. But it must be explained 
and justified if the funds are to be kept 
flowing. 

The faculty member can be the libra- 
rian’s best friend or his worst enemy. It 
is he who sends the students to the library 
to use the books that he has chosen. It is 
his expert opinion that helps us to build 
balanced and worthwhile collections. He 
interprets the library to the student body, 
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and the administrator is more likely to 
lend a sympathetic ear to his recitation 
of the needs of the library than to the 
librarian’s plea for funds. However, quite 
often there is lack of appreciation by 
the faculty member of the difficulties of 
running a library. The most often voiced 
complaint is about the time elapsing be- 
tween the request for a book purchase 
and the delivery of that book to the user. 
Any explanation regarding the searching 
the catalog, the checking for bibliographi- 
cal details, the ordering of Library of 
Congress cards, the out of stock items, 
and the entire process of cataloging, falls 
on deaf ears. The fast orders seem to 
make no impression on the faculty mem- 
ber, but he never forgets the slow ones. 


Another bone of contention is the classi- 
fication system, regardless of which one 
is used by the library. Faculty members 
are apt to pass up the card catalog and 
go directly to the stacks to find their 
books. Consequently, they want all of 
the books in their field together on the 
shelves. Since there are so many related 
and overlapping fields there is no class- 
ification scheme that does this. All that 
the librarian can do is patiently explain 
why a book is classified the way it is 
and urge the patron to use the card cata- 
log. 


. Perhaps the poorest job in public re- 
lations is that being done by college li- 
braries with college students. I believe 
that very few college students have any 
idea of the wealth of information to be 
found in libraries or how to get to it. 
At least half of the students who go into 
the college library for information come 
away without it and most of them assume 
that they did not get it because it was 
not available. The saddest part of the 
story is that these students think that 
they know how to use a library and are 
satisfied that they are getting all of the 
information there is available. The aver- 
age student does not know how to find 
books in the catalog or the stacks and is 
not acquainted with any reference books 
except Webster’s dictionary and one or 
two encyclopaedias. Few colleges have 
done an adequate job of library orienta- 
tion or library instruction, and with the 
fiood of students to our campuses there 
is little hope that any of us can meet the 
student’s needs. Most of us are serving 
students on a mass production basis and 
are able to give little individual attention 
to anyone. A large part of our staff has 
no contact with the student patrons and 


many students are served chiefly by the 
clerical assistants at charging desks. 


What is the solution to this very bleak 
situation? There is no stock answer, but 
we can improve our public relations by 
a self examination and by taking certain 
measures for improvement. I mentioned 
the college administrator’s concern with 
the high costs of maintaining libraries. 
Cataloging costs are high and librarians 
should not be satisfied until they have 
eliminated every unnecessary record and 
every process is cataloging that can be 
eliminated. Many libraries keep acces- 
sion records, withdrawal records and 
duplication in other files, whereas, other 
libraries have discontinued them at no 
loss. Some libraries no longer insert book 
pockets and cards in their books or in- 
clude purchase information after the title 
page. At some libraries, professional li- 
brarians do all filing, but in others, 
semi-professional help is given this task. 
These changes can mean many dollars 
saving in an annual budget. A.L.A. stan- 
dards recommend as high as sixty per 
cent of the staff to be clerical but how 
many staffs are made up of over half of 
professionally trained librarians? These 
items and many more like them should be 
considered as a means of cutting costs. 
Every means at our disposal should be 
used to maintain good relations with 
our faculty members. They should be 
kept informed of new acquisitions and 
library activities through a_ regularly 
published library bulletin. Library policies 
and rules can be formulated by a library 
committee constituted of elected faculty 
members and the librarian. Through a 
committee the librarian can explain his 
problems and from his committee mem- 
bers, he can become acquainted with 
faculty opinion about the library. 

I said earlier that our students are ne- 
glected by the library, but I cannot see 
how the staff can take on the job of 
lecturing to the many Freshman classes 
that are increasing every year. Instead, a 
reader’s advisory service stationed near 
the entrance of the library or the card 
catalog manned by a competent libra- 
rian can help the student when he most 
necds it. His problem can be discussed 
and he can be helped to use the catalog 
or be referred to reference books or to 
other departments of the library depend- 
ing on his need. 

Undergraduate libraries on large cam- 
puses and the breakup of the traditional- 
ly arranged library into divisional read- 
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ing rooms with subject specialists on du- 
ty has been a boom to the undergraduate 
library user. The formal charging desk, 
the closed stacks and the barricade of 
student and clerical help between the stu- 
dent and the librarian must indeed be 
discouraging to the uninitiated freshman. 


) A well arranged library, properly staffed, 


and a brief explanation of the library’s 
services in a library handbook can do 
much to aid the student in getting the 
most out of his college library. 

It is too much to expect us to give per- 
fect service to all of our patrons with 
their varied needs, but only by keeping 
acquainted with their needs through 
personal contact and service can we 
hope to maintain good public relations. 





Wisconsin State College 
Library Selection 


Of Materials 


Introduction 

The selection of reading materials for 
the College Library is considered a joint 
responsibility of the teaching departments 
and the library staff. The faculty is large- 
ly responsible for recommending the ac- 
quisition of the following: (1) reference 
(2) books of 
interest to more than one department, 
(3) “Continuation” publications such as 
Education Index, Public Affairs Informa- 
tion Service, etc., (4) government docu- 


ments (5) some works of travel, 
biography and current fiction, (6) back 
files of journals either bound or on 


microcard or microfilm, (7) books for th: 
browsing room, and (8) subject fields 
neglected by the faculty for coordinating 
the collection as a whole. The importance 
of wise selection has increased with the 
increase in book production, book costs, 
needs for books, and the cost of acquir- 
ing, cataloging, housing, and _ servicing 
books and other reading materials. 
Current subscriptions to periodicals are 
purchased from the Library periodical 
allocation and are not charged against the 
departmental allocations. Requests for 
hew subscriptions should be submitted by 
the department’s library representative 
to either the Librarian or the Periodical 
Librarian. The library tries to place the 
Majority of new subscriptions in the sum- 
mer to coincide with renewal activities 
for those already in force. We would 
prefer, therefore, that the library repre- 
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sentative poll his faculty early in the 
spring for suggestions for new subscrip- 
tions and submit to us a list in priority 
order. Since our budget does not enable 
us to meet all such requests, priority or- 
der is important. Although the major 
revisions of periodical holdings are made 
in the summer, this does not preclude 
individual requests from being submitted 
at other times during the year. 


A seleetion of materials statement can- 
not be definitive for all time. A library is 
not a fixed thing. Our ideas about its 
nature and contents are constantly evolv- 
ing, and our statement to guide its growth 
must be responsive to change. 


I. Book Selection Policies. 
A. Guiding Principles in Selection. 


1. Purchases from departmental funds 
are confined to specialized materials 
within each departmental subject field 
or fields. 


2. Purchase of fringe materials and 
publications covering several subject 
fields should be referred to the Libra- 
rian for purchase from the General 
fund. 


3. Laboratory manuals, handbooks, and 
similar types of materials needed for 
constant use in the laboratory class- 
room, or office, and which cannot be 
made generally accessible to library 
users, should be purchased from De- 
partmental Supply funds, if possible, 
rather than from the departmental allo- 
cation of the library book fund. 


4. In general, the purchase of text 
books should be avoided because they 
rapidly go out of date and take up 
space of the permanent resources of the 
library. 

5. Books ordered by one department no 
matter whether they are science, music, 
or any other kind, are to be charged 
against that department’s allocation. 

6. Ordering duplicate books for re- 
serves. The library policy in regard 
to the duplication of individual titles 
for reserve purposes is to purchase up 
to as many as five copies for use on 
the reserve shelves. If student use in- 
dicates the need for additional copies, 
the library will purchase up to a total 
of ten. An initial request for duplica- 
tion beyond five copies is referred to 
the library committee. 

7. The library assumes the obligation 
to present all sides of an issue. 
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B. Purchasing Policy. 


All books, periodicals, pamphlets, maps, 
ete. purchased with college funds, should 
be considered a part of the Wisconsin 
State College Library. In making rec- 
cmendations for the purchase of materials, 
especially books and journals of a highly 
specialized nature, faculty members 
should keep in mind the major objectives 
of the college and the library so that the 
limited funds of the library may contri- 
bute to its sound development as an in- 
tegral part of the college. 

Ordering Procedure. 


Requests for new books are made on 
regular library order cards secured from 
the Librarian.. All order cards should be 
made out as completely as possible, by 
the person making the request. We do not 
expect you to furnish all the data the 
form calls for. But it is hoped that you 
will extract from your source such basic 
bibliographical data as author, title, edi- 
tion, publisher, date, and price. Be sure 
to include the name of your department. 
If the order is from a special dealer’s cat- 
alog, write “Over” in the space marked 
“Dealer” and give the catalog number 
(if any) and the dealer’s name and ad- 
dress on the back of the card. Each 
order card should be signed by the facul- 
ty member making the request. It is 
to be signed by the head of the depart- 
ment or the department-library represen- 
tative of that department, before it comes 
to the librarian. This will keep the head 
of the department or the department- 
library representative informed about the 
reading materials being requested. This 
will give him an opportunity to inform 
the other members of his department 
or division, so they will not use their 
valuable time in filling out order cards 
for the same materials. This will 
save the time of the library staff from 
having to check in their files, then write 
notices to the other members of the de- 
partment or division saying that another 
professor had put in a previous request 
for the same reading material. This sys- 
tem will allow the department head to- 
gether with the aepartment-head library 
representative and the other members of 
the department to coordinate their work, 
and see to it that books are being ordered 
in all phases of the departmental fiela, 
and not just in the classes they are 
teaching. 


When an item is one you have gleaned 
from a second-hand dealer catalog, it 


is essential that there be quick action— 
at your end and ours—if there is to be 
any hope of acquiring it. Moreover, it 
will aid us considerably if you send the 
dealer’s catalog along with the order 
cards. It will be returned to you if 
you so request. Quick action can also be 


had on orders for books in print. Pro- / 


visions for rush orders are made pri- 
marily to take care of unanticipated 
emergencies, especially in the case of 
reserve books. Such purchases require 
special handling by the library staff, and 
therefore should be held to a minimum, 
You may write RUSH in the upper right 
hand corner of the order card, if you 
want the order rushed through. 
Rebinding and Withdrawing Policy. 

Books, like other things wear out, and 
it is necessary to make a_ continuous 
check on the collection to find worn vol- 
umes which need to be mended or re- 
bound. 

The decision to rebind, replace, or 
withdraw a worn volume is based on 
answers to such questions as these: 

1. Is the title available in a_ better 

edition? 

2. Is there a later edition or more re- 

cent material in other books? 
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3. Is the old edition important for 
historical purpose or does it contain 
something of value not in a more re- 
cent edition? 


4. Is the title out of print and difficult 
to replace? 


5. Are there several duplicate copies 
which are no longer in use lying on the 
shelves? 


This phase of circulation work re- 
quires a careful check of bibliographical 
aids, consultation with the faculty to de- 
termine the importance of the material 


, wid the best editions or translations for 


replacement, and close cooperation with 
the division of the library responsible 
for the preparation for binding. The ser- 
vice of the library, particularly the avail- 
ability of books for required reserve 
reading and freshman term paper topics, 
must be efficiently geared to the cur- 
ricular schedules in order not to reduce 
the quality of the studenat’s preparation. 
It becomes important, then, to make cer- 
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tain that well worn volumes which will 
see much use be rebound before the be- 
ginning of the course or assignment of 
term papers. This requirement can be 
met if books circulated for two weeks are 
checked by a circulation staff member 
before they are shelved, and if the Re- 
serve Librarian examines all copies of 
books when they are removed from re- 
serve shelves at end of each semester or 
curricular period. If some such plan is 
not followed, it may mean disintegration 
to the point where rebinding cannot be 
done, or it may mean removing volumes 
from shelves just when they are needed 
most. 

(The above has been printed through 
the courtesy of Stith M. Cain, Librarian, 
Wisconsin State College, Whitewater, 
Wis.). 





Education For Academic 
Librarianship 


by 
ROBERT L. GITLER 

It was last November when your 
chairman, Mrs. Cohron, extended the in- 
vitation to participate in this program. 
And it appears from her initial letter to 
our Executive Director, Mrs. Grace Stev- 
enson, that the bid was made on the basis 
of Mrs. Cohron’s: having been present at 
the 1958 Mountain Plains Library Asso- 
ciation Conference last August in Denver; 
she generously indicated that on the 
basis of this speaker’s paper on that oc- 
casion, she believed something from the 
same source might be in order for this 
meeting. I hope Mrs. Cohron’s expecta- 
tions. will be realized; it is only fair to 
note, however, that at that time, my to- 
pic, “Education for Librarianship - the 
National Viewpoint,” dealt largely with 
an analysis of the status, concept, struct- 
ure of library science curricula today, 
and historical factors leading to the pres- 
ent educational scene. On that occasion I 
experimented with something of a flight 
of fancy in order to make appealing what 
sometimes can- be if not exactly dull, 
certainly not a titillating topic, by em- 
ploying some figures of speech, and in a 
somewhat allegorical way, making use of 
heavenly bodies, the Milky Way, for illus- 
trative purposes. It was geared, so to 
speak, to spatial and bailistic missile vo- 
cabulary. 

Today there will be no flight of fancy, 
no exploration into outer space to better 
scan the national viewpoint, for our topic, 
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the area of this panel in which I am par- 
ticipating is concerned with a subject 
which calls for different treatment, dif- 
ferent content. Or, to paraphrase a Tru- 
man Capote title, Other voices, other 
rooms. Lest this introductory comment 
seem discouraging, however, I hasten to 
assure you that effort will be made to 
offer some leavening with an occasional 
appropriate aphorism or reference to a 
quotable quote. 


This morning we are concerned with 
the subject, “Academic Librarianship.” 
My assignment is education and/or for 
academic librarianship, and this will in- 
clude some attention to recruitment, as 
well. 


Now although it may be purely aca- 
demic for me to belabor the term “aca- 
demic,” it is important that listeners know 
what the speaker has in his mind when 
he uses. terms. Many definitions apply 
to or derive from “academic.” It may 
mean “conventional” or “formal.” This I 
do not employ today. It may mean “con- 
forming to scholastic tradition or rules’- 
this Iam not applying today. It may mean, 
“theoretical and not expected to produce 
an immediate or practical result.” This 
may well be applied to my remarks today, 
but it will not be my deliberate intent 
to speak to the subject with this defini- 
tion of academic in mind. Or, it could 
mean “of or pertaining to, belonging to 
a college or university.” This is my un- 
derstanding of the term “academic” in 
today’s panel, and it is to this interpre- 
tation I shall address myself. 


As for education, is not everyone 
agreed on a definition for this word of 
which, like the weather, so much is said, 
but about which not too much is done? 
At least many would have us think so- 
National Defense Education Act, Teach- 
ing Johnny to Read, the Continental 
Classroom, etc. to the contrary notwith- 
standing. There are many commonplace 
definitions of the term “education” such 
as “course of instruction,” “systematic 
training,” which might well apply in our 
treatment today. But for the purpose of 
this discussion I prefer this understand- 
ing of the term: “impartation (or impar- 
ting) and acquisition of knowledge, skill 
and discipling of character, mind.” I 


‘might pause for a moment and, thinking 
in terms of some of the recurring and 
vocal critics of education for librarian- 
ship, recall what Henry Adams, writing 
in his autobiography had to say in his 
pithy treatment of the subject of educa- 


tion in general. “The chief wonder of ed- 
ucation,” he said, “is that it does not ruin 
everybody concerned in it, the teacher 
and taught” (Henry Adams, Education 
of Henry Adams. New -Book League of 
America, 1918, p. 55). . 


In any consideration of education for 
academic librarianship a variety of fac- 
tors clamor for attention. The two most 
important considerations - and it is to 
these I shall confine my remarks today- 
are the personnel concerned and their at- 
tributes, and the ultimate equipment or 
preparation of that personnel. Let us, 
then turn to the first consideration or 
factor, the bodies and minds - the person- 
nel., 

In replying to critics of."his graduates 
from the early New York State-Albany- 
Library School, Melville Dewey, _ its 
founder and chief, said: You can polish 
agate; you can polish mahogany; but you 
can’t polish a pumpkin - and if a third 
rate man comes to a library school, and 
the lord made him third rate, he will be 
a third rate librarian to the end of the 
chapter.” 

“American Library Association Proceed- 
ings, 1900,” Library Journal, 25:112, Aug 
1900). 

It is hardly necessary to develop this 
statement further. It is clear; it is an 
admonition that every library school di- 
rector, every instructor scanning pros- 
pects for librarianship in an introductory 
undergraduate program, or applying to 
a school cannot heed too carefully. As 
stringent as are the personnel needs of 
libraries today, as roomy as are the class- 
rooms of library schools for additional 
bodies, it behooves the library school 
dean and faculty to process no pumpkins. 
How can this be avoided; what consti- 
tutes quality caliber personnel, what 
differentiates them from the pumpkins? 
And what are the needs of libraries, aca- 
demic libraries, in manning the staffs of 
these institutions? In short, what kinds 
of persons should we endeavor to attract, 
interest and engage in preparation for a 
career in library service - particularly 
with reference to academic libraries? 

There is no question in our minds that 
the day of the university library being 
conceived only as a storehouse of know- 
ledge and learning has long since passed. 
It is a storehouse, to be sure, and were 
it that alone, the kind of personnel sought 
for its staffing would be of much less 
concern to us at present that it is. 

‘loday, the ettective and imaginative 
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administrator of a college or university 
library conceives of its resources as the 
means making for constant inter-action 
of man’s minds and idea;s for uncovering 
of new data and facts; for solidifying 
and fortifying through evidence the valid- 
ity of our cultural and ethical values. 
This is over and above the library satis- 
factorily performing its function in meet- 
ing the needs of a university’s program. 


A library can be 
element concerned 
is fully prepared 


so only if the human 
with its performance 
to make it so. The 
building, newly conceived machines, 
alone will not do it. As promising and 
exciting as it may be for us to explore and 
further develop for use in progressive 
librarianship areas such as those con- 
cerned with the rapid selector, the elec- 
tronic retrieval of information and related 
modern marvels, we cannot deny, nor 
must we overlook something else - the 
human factors. Mind, personality, the 
sum total of personal attributes - these 
still are the motivating force in any ele- 
ment of organization. 


This calls for neither the old miscon- 
ceived stereotype of the introverted, book- 
ish soul; nor does it warrant staffing 
libraries with billboard-type extrovert but 
inept beautiful people. Librarianship does 
not occupy a unique bracelet within the 
professions. It requires neither more nor 
less of what is required for other pro- 
fessions. 


There is room in librarianship for a 
wide variety of people with varying per- 
sonal inventories. But it will be better 
for librarianship if those who are re- 
cruited to the field are endowed with the 
nature and temperament that make them 
an asset in working with people. It is 
not the first time you have heard that 
they should have both an interest in and 
an awareness of books and materials — 
factual and imaginative; that they should 
have a belief and pride in what they are 
doing; that they should have the spirit 
and the will to contribute purposefully 
to whatever area of librarianship in 
which they may be serving. Nor should 
they falter in pedestrian habits and think- 
ing — not if they are to further the pro- 
gram of their library and institution; not 
if they expect to achieve true professional 
Stature. 


This is the kind of people the profess- 
lon should recruit; at least they should 
have this potential. The foregoing has 
very little to do at this point in my re- 
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marks with what their knowledge and 
preparation may be or become. This is 
the raw material we have been referring 
to thus far. This is what should be looked 
for in the recruitment process. This is the 
mahogany and agate to which Dewey re- 
ferred; no pumpkins. 


Now as to the substance with which 
this kind of personnel must be provided; 
the preparation, the’ education. This is 
the second factor to which I shall give 
attention. But before considering this 
possibly we should ask ourselves this 
question. What do librarians do — aca- 
demic librarians, if you please — what 
do they do? What do they need to know? 
How best may they be prepared for 
library service? There is more than one 
school of thought on this as you are 
aware. But lest some of us in education 
for librarianship today think we are in- 
novators and are so very advanced, let 
me call to your attention some of the 
precepts announced more than a _ half 
century ago by some of our illustrious 
predecessors in the field. 


Speaking at one of the first Library 
Association (England) Conferences meet- 
ings in Great Britain, John Winter Jones, 
Librarian of the British Museum in 1877 
said: “Qualifications of librarians cannot- 
be too high or too catholic,... librarians 
ought to be good linuists. They ought 
also to be good administrators, to be pre- 
pared to exercise a strict and personal 
superintendence over the library staff, 
and give their attention to details, how- 
ever ordinary or minute.” (“Inaugural 
address,” Library Journal, 2:117, Novem- 
ber-December, 1877). Parts of this ap- 
propriately apply. Even better is the com- 
mentary on librarians’ education made in 
1883 at the Buffalo ALA by Charles Cut- 
ter of the Boston Athenaeum. He said: 
“No one is thoroughly fit to have charge 
of a library who has not pursued some 
comparative study and learned to reason 
about what he does.” (American Library 
Association, “Proceedings, 1883,” Library 
Journal, 8:290, September-October, 1883). 
And again, our sage Melville Dewey, 
writing in the 1884 issue of his now hard 
to obtain Circular of Information (p.43), 
offers this for our reflection: “Lectures 
and reading alone will not achieve the 
best results in training for librarianship 
without conference, problems, study of the 
various libraries in successful opera- 
tion...” (Also Dewey’s reference to use of 
of the problem method seems remarkably 
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modern in light of the “new” case method 
studies appearing in the curricula of cer- 
tain library schools today). 


Returning to the main stream of this 
portion of our concern - what librarians 
need to know - my ideas are based on 
the following concept of library science. 
I believe that it can be said that library 
science is that body of knowledge and 
special learning concerned with the ac- 
quisition, preservation, utilization and 
making available of all sources and types 
of informational and inspirational ma- 
terial which meet the needs of persons 
in their society. The professional libra- 
rian is the purveyor of library science, 
and through the channel of the library he 
becomes the practitioner of librarianship. 
So much for terminal definition. 


But this is not all, for over and above 
the subject matter of library science 
per se, librarianship has a further charac- 
teristic. The “Wissenschaft” of library 
science has substance and itself, of course 
merits study. But if it stops with this, it 
is static learning; it ceases to fulfill its 
dynamic objective, to carry forward its 
philosophy. 


Over and beyond its own science, the 
value of librarianship is that it is a 
great disseminator to learning. Librarian- 
ship is to learning what the bloodstreams 
is to the physical body. Through the ap- 
plication of library research and method- 
ology all subject fields may further be 
expounded and explored. Through the li- 
brary and the librarian - the trained li- 
brary specialists and the resources at 
their command — new areas of learning 
are more readily approached and un- 
covered. 


In medicine and biology its researchers 
study the composition of the blood in 
order to understand its function, correct 
blood deficiencies, etc. But they study 
the bloodstream and measure its value 
in terms of its relation and critical im- 
portance to the entire human body. 

So it is with libraries and librarian- 
ship. There is a substance of learning 
and techniques, ideas and ethic, which 
ever must be advanced and extended 
for the improvement of library scieuce. 
But its vital function is akin to that of 
the bloodstream and the human body. For 
librarianship has both a close and ever 
extending relationship with universal 
knowledge, all. theaters of man’s experi- 
ence; and like the bloodstream, it pro- 


vides and extends the flow of knowledge 
for all branches of learning. 


What, then, in addition to the positive, 
personal attributes we have mentioned 
earlier, should the prospective librarian 
have by the way of education if he is to 
carry forward this concept just noted of 
the library function? 


Prospective librarians need thorough 
and effective preparation for library ser- 
vice — a course of professional studies 
rich, yet well-balanced, in the overall 
program that has been imaginatively 
conceived and dynamically presented by 
a faculty equipped to do so. But more 
than this, they need a broad, liberal arts 
humanistic education beforehand as a 
base, preferably with some subject speci- 
alization other than librarianship. 


Can this generalization be crystallized 
or illustrated with specific recommenda- 
tions? It can. Surely this broad general 
background will have to include the 
study of history, sociology, political and 
geographic sciences; the student should 
learn, too, of the physical basis of life, 
of natural resources and natural aspecis 
of life on this earth together with how 
man builds life on this earth. If he is 
not adept in areas of science he must at 
least have some exposure to scientific 
subjects if he is to comprehend what 
is going on in the world of science today. 
Nor should belles-lettres and art be as- 
siduously avoided. Foreign language? In- 
deed, this is of real import to librarians. 


Call this a humanistic concept of ed- 
ucation for librarianship, if you please, 
so it is. If it is to have impact, if it is 
to enable man to serve effectively in 
his area of specialization, in addition to 
specialization all education today must 
provide for students understanding the 
modern world and its problems, not least 
of which is man’s relation with his fel- 
low man. The world’s problems to be 
solved today are essentially humanistic 
rather than scicntific, although scientific 
method is needed in working for their 
solution. The hydregen bomb, nuclear 
fission have been achieved. How to make 
unnecessary their destructive use has not 
been fathomed. 

A librarian’s education should provide 
him with the equipment enabling him to 
begin to understand the social and psy- 
chological phenomena in action in today’s 
world. It is a sense of awareness that is 
needed. 

More and more we see evidence i 
both medical and engineering fields of the 
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extending of the basic education period; 
the stressing of a liberal arts program on 
which the professional subjects may be 
more effectively based. We have only to 
look between the covers of Admiral 
Rickover’s new book, Education and 
freedom, to find him recommending the 
return to the traditional liberal arts pro- 
gram as the best way the western world 
has found to teach people to think clearly 
and independently. 


Again, in a message to the alumni of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, its 
president, Dr. J. C. Warner, referring to 
today’s complexities stated: “In a free 
society professional men and women have 
an obligation to serve society in a broad- 
er sense than merely serving their clients 
and employers with technical competence 
in their fields of specialization. Each of us 
doctor, lawyer, scientist, engineer, 
minister, etc. — has the added obligation 
to accept full responsibility as a citizen of 
a community, a state, a nation, and the 
free world... I am convinced that we 
must depend more and more on help 
from our professional people in finding 
solutions to our problems if we are to go 


forward and preserve our society” (op. 
cn Dp. Ft): 
Finally, the library school itself, as- 
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suming it has been successful in recruit- 
ing the kind of students, with rich edu- 
cational inventories such as we have des- 
cribed and that it offers the student the 
quality professional curriculum we have 
but hinted at and have not described at 
length, has something additional it should 
give to the student. Granted a good libra- 
ry science program should teach basic 
concepts, provide theoretical foundation, 
and allow for a progressive relationship 
of studies in the curriculum, it has the 
responsibility for giving the student some- 
thing else with the technical, substantive 
content of the library school’s course of 
study. This has to do with the spirit, with 
the ethic, with the professional code of 
the librarian as a man and as a woman. 
This I believe is one of the neglected 
areas of our professional study in a large 
number of professions today. Let us libra- 
rians not overlook it. 

The dean of American education, Abra- 
ham Flexner, writing in his book, Univer- 
sities - American, English, German, has 
phrased this over-all concept of educa- 
tion in words which have application for 
us, for education for librarianship. 

“Without ideals, without effort, without 
scholarship, with philosophical continuity 
there is no such thing as education.” 
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An Elementary School 
Library Program 


by 
Gertrude Coward 


The National Elementary Principal’s 
30th yearbook states that “a successful 
library program requires a school admin- 
istration that is sympathetic and under- 
standing”. Our having a superintendent 
that is all of these things is the key to 
the growth and success of the school 
library program in Charlotte. Dr. Garin- 
ger went in as full superintendent in July 
1949 and our library program was organ- 
ized in August 1949. Prior to this time, 
there had been 7 high school librarians 
for the 7 high schools and 2 elementary 
librarians for the 23 elementary schools. 
The elementary librarian went from 
school to school and cataloged the books 
but they had nothing to do with the 
purchase of books, or working with 
pupils and teachers. However, in August 
1949, believing that if we could have 
librarians on only one level that probably 
it was even more important to have them 
on the elementary rather than the high 
school level, we began to plan and 
organize the program. We knew that we 
had to sell our program, sell ourselves, 
and prove our worth. 

We know that all children love books. 
Believing that a child must be led to 
form good library habits and good read- 
ing habits and that these like other habits 
are formed during childhood and youth, 
our elementary grades have assigned 
periods in which they go to the library, 
exchanging books or selecting a book 
to take home to read is just one small 
part of this period. The library period is 
used to introduce new books, talk about 
old favorites, introduce authors, tell a 
story, guide the reading of pupils, or 
teach a lesson in the use of the library. 
The librarians promoted the use of the 
library and created interest among pupils 
and teachers. In a short while, the ele- 
mentary schools began to have a library 
service which they had been unable to 
have in the past with the limited number 
of librarians. One second grade teacher 
told her librarian that she did not know 
that the library period could be such a 
time of pure joy as it was to her children. 

We began to paint, add shelves, re- 
novate rooms, and soon principals and 


teachers could see the difference that 
adequate physical facilities made in the 
services a librarian could provide. Many 


began to talk about the drab appearance 
of their libraries and that something must 
be done about furniture, work-space, and 
general attractiveness of the room. Others 
asked such questions as, “Is my library 
providing the kind of services it should 
for both the teachers and students?” “Is 
my library program growing?” “Are my 
primary children going to the. library 
often enough?” 


All of our first, second, and third grades 
come to the library for an assigned period 
once a week and fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades come twice a week. This varies a 
little in some schools in that third grades 
in one school may feel a need to come 
twice a week. Our first graders come to 


the library as soon as they have learned | 


group behavior. In sections of town 
where the pupils have had none of this 
training, it may be in late fall before 
they are ready, to come to the library 
for more than a visit on their tour of 
the school. 


The first, second, and third grades have 
informal lessons. They talk about the 
care of books, how to turn pages, and 
library behavior. Beginning with the 
fourth grade, they have formal lessons 
on the use of encyclopedias, other refer- 
ence books, and library tools such as the 
card catalog. One time that the class 
comes during the week may be used for 
instruction in the use of reference books 
and the next as an interest period-to talk 
about books - and to exchange their 
books. We always encourage a pupil to 
take only the books he will read and 
when he has finished these, to return 
them and get new books. Books may be 
returned and news ones selected before 
or after school, if his class is not sche- 
duled to come to the library that day. 


By the time our students enter junior 
high school, they have had all basic in- 
struction in the use of the library. They 
know how to use library materials. They 
have had instruction in note taking and 
bibliography making. A concerted effort 
is made to do away with copying from 
the encyclopedia. In order to make all 
instruction more meaningful, it is given 
at the time of need and all follow-up 
work is geared to classroom instruction 
and planned by the librarian in coopera- 
tion with the classroom teacher. In jun- 
ior and senior high school, the students 
are given more detailed instruction it 
basic reference and introduced to more 
of the special reference books. 
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You can see that our libraries are actu- 
ally an extension of the classroom. Libra- 
rians are trained as teachers. Each holds 
a teacher’s certificate in addition to her 
library training. The librarian and teacher 
work closely together. From the first 
through the twelfth grade, when a class 
group comes to the library, the teacher 
comes with them and the librarian and 
teacher work together with the group. 
The teacher knows the reading level of 
each pupil so much better than the libra- 
rian ever can. In an ideal situation, if a 
stranger should walk into the room, it 
would be impossible for him to tell 
which is the teacher and which is the 
librarian. 


The teacher knows more about the 
reading skills and techniques while the 
librarian knows more about the library 
book collection, current reading interest, 
the attitude of readers toward certain 
books, and library skills. We feel that 
the librarian and teacher must work to- 
gether for a child’s reading habits and 
attitudes effect his personal life and be- 
havior. 


Schools everywhere are becoming 
more and more conscious of the impor- 
tance of the library as the focal point in 
their program. But, it is up to the libra- 
rian to make her library a stimulating, 
educational venture in the life of the 
school. In yesterday’s library, emphasis 
was placed on circulation figures and the 
library was just a place to house books 
between circulations. And in most schools, 
it was that extra room which caught the 
overflow of students and equipment from 
all over the building. In today’s library, 
there must be easy access to the library 
at all times for all students and teachers. 
In considering the role of the library in 
the total school program, we think of the 
child and work for the development of 
this child. Books are provided to aid 
academic success, to aid personal and 
social development, and as a best aid to 
pleasure. Reading helps a child to face 
his own problems and to solve them 
when he is able to place himself in the 
situation in the book. Through the central 
library, all materials from encyclopedias 
to pleasure reading are provided on all 
Treading levels in order that a pupil may 
begin at his own level of understanding 
and be incouraged to move on into more 
difficult books. 


We feel that the school librarian with 
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her professional training, understanding 
of human growth and relations, coopera- 
tive leadership, and teacher status can 
develop in boys and girls good attitudes, 
a love for books and materials, and a 
skill in the use of these materials. The 
library being a materials center; it stim- 
ulates new interests, provides materials 
for these interests on the appropriate 
reading level, and provides reference 
materials. One measure of its success is 
its use and enjoyment by the children. 
There must be easy access at all times 
for individual and group work, for use 
of class groups, and for classroom loans 
from the central library. Emphasis is 
always placed on maximum service. In 
addition to students and teachers check- 
ing out books, we use classroom loans by 
which a teacher may borrow 10, 20, or 
30 books to be used while she is working 
on a certain project — to be returned as 
soon as she has finished her project in 
order that some one else may use the 
same books. Today, our librarians will 
recommend a film strip, a radio program, 
or a recording as quickly as they will 
recommend a book. Teachers make sug- 
gestions for the purchase of books. They 
suggest books which they know person- 
ally or which are on recommended lists 
for the reading levels of the students with 
whom they are working. 


In all schools, we use student assistants. 
Beginning with the fourth grade, we have 
a planned program for the assistants; 
however, even younger pupils have sim- 
ple duties such as stamping books. To 
serve as a library assistant teaches pupils 
accuracy and dependability. It also pro- 
vides an opportunity for experience to 
the pupil and a service to the school, as 
it relieves the librarian of some of the 
routine duties in order that she may work 
more closely with reading problems. 


When students go to the library it is 
a time of sharing, reading, and choosing. 
Choosing is a delight of childhood. To 
choose with help in childhood makes 
the child a more discriminating reader in 
adult years. When librarians and teach- 
ers love books and talk about books, the 
pupils seem to absorb this enthusiasm 
and come to know and love them also. 

Children learn to use discrimination 
in reading from being read to and 
through various studies that have been 
made it has. been found that children who 
are used to having someone read aloud to 
them can usually read advanced books, 
more so than those who have always read 
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An Elementary School 
Library Program 


by 
Gertrude 


The National Elementary Principal’s 
30th yearbook states that “a successful 
library program requires a school admin- 
istration that is sympathetic and under- 
standing”. Our having a superintendent 
that is all of these things is the key to 
the growth and success of the school 
library program in Charlotte. Dr. Garin- 
ger went in as full superintendent in July 
1949 and our library program was organ- 
ized in August 1949. Prior to this time, 
there had been 7 high school librarians 
for the 7 high schools and 2 elementary 
librarians for the 23 elementary schools. 
The elementary librarian went from 
school to school and cataloged the books 
but they had nothing to do with the 
purchase of books, or working with 
pupils and teachers. However, in August 
1949, believing that if we could have 
librarians on only one level that probably 
it was even more important to have them 
on the elementary rather than the high 
school level, we began to plan and 
organize the program. We knew that we 
had to sell our program, sell ourselves, 
and prove our worth. 

We know that all children love books. 
Believing that a child must be led to 
form good library habits and good read- 
ing habits and that these like other habits 
are formed during childhood and youth, 
our elementary grades have assigned 
periods in which they go to the library, 
exchanging books or selecting a book 
to take home to read is just one small 
part of this period. The library period is 
used to introduce new books, talk about 
old favorites, introduce authors, tell a 
story, guide the reading of pupils, or 
teach a lesson in the use of the library. 
The librarians promoted the use of the 
library and created interest among pupils 
and teachers. In a short while, the ele- 
mentary schools began to have a library 
service which they had been unable to 
have in the past with the limited number 
of librarians. One second grade teacher 
told her librarian that she did not know 
that the library period could be such a 
time of pure joy as it was to her children. 

We began to paint, add shelves, re- 
novate rooms, and soon principals and 
teachers could see the difference that 
adequate physical facilities made in the 
services a librarian could provide. Many 


Coward 


began to talk about the drab appearance 
of their libraries and that something must 
be done about furniture, work-space, and 
general attractiveness of the room. Others 
asked such questions as, “Is my library 
providing the kind of services it should 
for both the teachers and students?” “Is 
my library program growing?” “Are my 
primary children going to the library 
often enough?” 


All of our first, second, and third grades 
come to the library for an assigned period 
once a week and fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades come twice a week. This varies a 
little in some schools in that third grades 
in one school may feel a need to come 
twice a week. Our first graders come to 
the library as soon as they have learned 
group behavior. In sections of town 
where the pupils have had none of this 
training, it may be in late fall before 
they are ready, to come to the library 
for more than a visit on their tour of 
the school. 


The first, second, and third grades have 
informal lessons. They talk about the 
care of books, how to turn pages, and 
library behavior. Beginning with the 
fourth grade, they have formal lessons 
on the use of encyclopedias, other refer- 
ence books, and library tools such as the 
card catalog. One time that the class 
comes during the week may be used for 
instruction in the use of reference books 
and the next as an interest period-to talk 
about books - and to exchange their 
books. We always encourage a pupil t 
take only the books he will read and 
when he has finished these, to returm 
them and get new books. Books may be 
returned and news ones selected before 
or after school, if his class is not sche 
duled to come to the library that day. 


By the time our students enter junior 
high school, they have had all basic in- 
struction in the use of the library. They 
know how to use library materials. They 
have had instruction in note taking and 
bibliography making. A concerted effort 
is made to do away with copying from 
the encyclopedia. In order to make all 
instruction more meaningful, it is givel 
at the time of need and all follow-up 
work is geared to classroom instructiol 
and planned by the librarian in coopera 
tion with the classroom teacher. In jul 
ior and senior high school, the student 
are given more detailed instruction i 
basic reference and introduced to mor 
of the special reference books. 
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You can see that our libraries are actu- 
ally an extension of the classroom. Libra- 
rians are trained as teachers. Each holds 
a teacher’s certificate in addition to her 
library training. The librarian and teacher 
work closely together. From the first 
through the twelfth grade, when a class 
group comes to the library, the teacher 
comes with them and the librarian and 
teacher work together with the group. 
The teacher knows the reading level of 
each pupil so much better than the libra- 
rian ever can. In an ideal situation, if a 
stranger should walk into the room, it 
would be impossible for him to tell 
which is the teacher and which is the 
librarian. 


The teacher knows more about the 
reading skills and techniques while the 
librarian knows more about the library 
book collection, current reading interest, 
the attitude of readers toward certain 
books, and library skills. We feel that 
the librarian and teacher must work to- 
gether for a child’s reading habits and 
attitudes effect his personal life and be- 
havior. 


Schools everywhere are becoming 
more and more conscious of the impor- 
tance of the library as the focal point in 
their program. But, it is up to the libra- 
rian to make her library a stimulating, 
educational venture in the life of the 
school. In yesterday’s library, emphasis 
was placed on circulation figures and the 
library was just a place to house books 
between circulations. And in most schools, 
it was that extra room which caught the 
overflow of students and equipment from 
all over the building. In today’s library, 
there must be easy access to the library 
at all times for all students and teachers. 
In considering the role of the library in 
the total school program, we think of the 
child and work for the development of 
this child. Books are provided to aid 
academic success, to aid personal and 
social development, and as a best aid to 
pleasure. Reading helps a child to face 
his own problems and to solve them 
when he is able to place himself in the 
Situation in the book. Through the central 
library, all materials from encyclopedias 
to pleasure reading are provided on all 
Treading levels in order that a pupil may 
begin at his own level of understanding 
and be incouraged to move on into more 
difficult books. 


We feel that the school librarian with 
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her professional training, understanding 
of human growth and relations, coopera- 
tive leadership, and teacher status can 
develop in boys and girls good attitudes, 
a love for books and materials, and a 
skill in the use of these materials. The 
library being a materials center; it stim- 
ulates new interests, provides materials 
for these interests on the appropriate 
reading level, and provides reference 
materials. One measure of its success is 
its use and enjoyment by the children. 
There must be easy access at all times 
for individual and group work, for use 
of class groups, and for classroom loans 
from the central library. Emphasis is 
always placed on maximum service. In 
addition to students and teachers check- 
ing out books, we use classroom loans by 
which a teacher may borrow 10, 20, or 
30 books to be used while she is working 
on a certain project — to be returned as 
soon as she has finished her project in 
order that some one else may use the 
same books. Today, our librarians will 
recommend a film strip, a radio program, 
or a recording as quickly as they will 
recommend a book. Teachers make sug- 
gestions for the purchase of books. They 
suggest books which they know person- 
ally or which are on recommended lists 
for the reading levels of the students with 
whom they are working. 


In all schools,.we use student assistants. 
Beginning with the fourth grade, we have 
a planned program for the assistants; 
however, even younger pupils have sim- 
ple duties such as stamping books. To 
serve as a library assistant teaches pupils 
accuracy and dependability. It also pro- 
vides an opportunity for experience - to 
the pupil and a service to the school, as 
it relieves the librarian of some of the 
routine duties in order that she may work 
more closely with reading problems. 


When students go to the library it is 
a time of sharing, reading, and choosing. 
Choosing is a delight of childhood. To 
choose with help in childhood makes 
the child a more discriminating reader in 
adult years. When librarians and teach- 
ers love books and talk about books, the 
pupils seem to absorb this enthusiasm 
and come to know and love them also. 

Children learn to use discrimination 
in reading from being read to and 
through various studies that have been 
made it has been found that children who 
are used to having someone read aloud to 
them can usually read advanced books, 
more so than those who have always read 
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to themselves. The sense of accomplish- 
ment that comes with reading the first 
book is the beginning of growing up. 


To love to read means that a child need 
never be bored or restless. The habit of 
concentrating, thinking, creating comes 
mainly with the quiet pleasure of reading. 


Children who are encouraged to read, 
realize when they are older that they 
have been given a companion that con- 
stantly changes and grows with them. It 
is apparent that desirable library habits 
will be more apt to develop as life time 
habits if they are encouraged and guided 
from first grade through high school. 


The fall our library program started a 
few additional elementary librarians were 
employed. Each librarian had two large 
or three small schools. Her time was 
equally divided between the schools. In 
the case of two schools, if one school 
were a few teachers larger than the 
other, she went to the larger school three 
days a week and to the smaller school 
two days a week. It was hard but as the 
principals, and in many cases the parents, 
saw what the librarian meant to the 
school, they demanded more time on 
the part of the librarian. It was a case 
of proving the worth. As we could secure 
funds and personnel, additional librarians 
were added. The loads decreased to one 
large school and one small school. Until 
now, they have one large school or two 
very small schools. We now have one 
librarian in each school with as many as 
fifteen teachers. 


Teachers who teach with and through 
the library are enriching and extending 
interest, making school work vital, and 
helping pupils gain a skill which will 
carry over into adult life. 


(Text of speech delivered to the KASL 
on April 17, 1959). 





Miss Laura K. Martin, Associate Pro- 
fessor in the Department of Library 
Science at the University of Kentucky 
has been given responsibility of editing 
an entire issue of a bulletin to be -pub- 
lished in the fall of 1959 by the National 
Association of the Secondary School Prin- 
cipals. The publication will constitute a 
250-page book on “The effective secon- 
dary school library.” 


Editor’s Note 


This issue contains the 1959 member- 
ship directory, The editor is pleased to 
learn that the Kentucky Library Associa- 
tion now has slightly more than 390 an- 
nual members. The directory has listed 
all members as of July 1, 1959. I regret 
that the January and April BULLETIN 
cannot be sent to those who have paid 
their dues in the last two months as 
practically no BULLETINS for the first 
two 1959 issues are left. If any have Bul- 
letins they do not wish to keep, the edi- 
tor will arrange for these to be sent new 
members. 


This issue also contains the text of 
the speeches by C. S. Lowry, Robert Git- 
ler, Donald Woods and Sidney B. Smith 
which were presented at the College and 
Reference Kenlake meeting on April 3-4, 
1959. Summaries of the six “buzz” ses- 
sions are also printed. 


The meeting of the College and Refer- 
ence~ section was, to the editor, a most 
enjoyable and stimulating meeting. He 
hopes that the members of this section 
will seriously consider making such a 
sectional meeting an annual affair. 


Please give your attention to the mes- 
sage from the president-elect concerning 
the October meeting of the Association. 


The editor regrets several careless er- 
rors that were allowed to creep into the 
April issue. He desires to apologize to 
Miss Azile Wofford for omitting her 
from the list of Kentucky librarians 
(p. 33) who appear in Who’s Who of A- 
merican Women. Layette (p. 24) should 
read Fayette. On p. 45, March 1958 should 


read March 1928; dawn should read 
dawns. On p. 48, the following errors 
occur: Harbin’s ridge appeared in 1951 


not 1959; The land beyond the mountains, 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1958, vii, 308pp. 
“What I owe to libraries,” Ledger and 
Times (Murray), April 11, 1959, p. 4, 
reprinted in fuller data on Occasional 
contribution, no 107 of the University of 
Kentucky Libraries, the Woodbridge re- 
views of The land beyond the mountains 
would show the Filson Club History 
Quarterly, 33:165 - 167 (1959) and the 
Register of the Kentucky Historical So- 
ciety, 57:175-177 (1959). Mrs. Giles has 
since published “Autobiography,” Regist- 
er of the Ky. Hist. Society, 57:144-150 
(1959). 
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The Acquisitive Years 


by 
L. S. Thompson 


Since none of my bibliophilic friends 
from the East or the South are present 
tonight, I am relieved of the fear of re- 
buttal when I explain the true reason for 
the Kentuckian’s love of books. When 
Daniel Boone decided to move across the 
mountains to the Great Meadow, he was 
so enthusiastic about the new earthly 
paradise that he carved on every big tree 
the legend, “This is the way to Kentuc- 
ky.” Immediately, so the story goes, 
everybody in Virginia, Pennsylvania, and 
North Carolina who could read set out 
for Kentucky. 

While the alligator-horse of frontier 
tradition was hardly a bookish sort, he 
was soon followed by Presbyterian di- 
vines, Virginia landowners, and itinerant 
printers who not only brought books 
with them but also made books in re- 
lative abundance. Barely a half century 
after John Bradford pulled the first issue 
of the Kentucky Gazette from his press, 
the first carpetbagger-historian, Lyman 
Draper, found the Bluegrass country and 
adjacent parts loaded with booty for the 
enterprising collector. 

In the mid-twentieth century the ex- 
citement of the chase is still with us, and 
the stakes are as high as ever. The only 
difference is that the modern university 
librarian cannot limit his field to Blue- 
grass chicken houses stuffed with pioneer 
diaries and Civil War letters. We are 
just as eager to have a member of our 
Geography Department bring back a file 
of multilithed South Pole imprints from 
his International Geophysical Year ex- 
pedition as we are to get an unrecorded 
stump carved with the legend, “D. Boon 
kil a bar.” 

My introduction to the joys of collect- 
ing in the Bluegrass came a little more 
than a decade ago when I was a rooky 
university librarian in Lexington. My in- 
formant had reported that there was 
a collection of “old law books” to be had 
for the asking at the Harrison County 
Courthouse in Cynthiana. Ordinarily J 
might have been tempted to send the 
truck over to Cynthiana to pick up what 
was likely to turn out to be a pile of 
junk; but some sort of a_ bibliologica) 
Intuition — something that isn’t taught 
i the library schools—possesed me and 
In the attic of the Harrison Courthouse, 
buried under the refuse of unnumbered 
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generations of courthouse pigeons and 
well chewed by rodents that were old 
residenters in John Hunt Morgan’s day, 
was just what might be expected: mis- 
cellaneous session laws and legislative 
journals since about 1840. At the bottom 
of the last pile, however, there was pay 
dirt. Neatly wrapped in a small bundle 
and labelled in a Palmer method hand 
“old laws”, I discovered what neither the 
pigeons nor the rats had found, an al- 
most complete file of Kentucky session 
laws from the first, printed by John 
Bradford in 1792, up to 1805. One crudely 
bound volume contained an _ end-sheet 
advertising a quarter-horse race in Paris 
(Kentucky, that is) in 1798, and another 
contained a written receipt for two bar- 
rels of whiskey signed by one Simon 
Kenton. 


Soon thereafter I had an urgent tele- 
phone call requesting me to run down 
to Paint Lick in the Uncle Tom country. 
An elderly school teacher had just passed 
away, and her sole heir wanted to clean 
out the house immediately before re- 
turning to Oregon. When I arrived, the 
funeral procession was moving out of 
the front door as the Mayflower van was 
moving into the back yard. It was the 
first time I was ever in a dead heat with 
a corpse, but I did manage to pick up a 
half dozen early Maysville imprints. 


Our collections of historical manus- 
cripts relating to the Ohio Valley are 
largely the result of individual effort, but 
massive collection can be done only with 
an organization substantially larger than 
the average university library can devote 
to this phase of its activities. We have 
found a natural ally from an unexpected 
quarter, the Genealogical Society of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints in Salt Lake City. This amazing 
organization, which has a budget larger 
than that of any American university 
library, proposes to copy every record of 
genealogical significance for the Mormon 
Church. This covers just about everything 
from the Dead Sea Scrolls to the mar- 
riage bonds of Dogpatch, Kentucky. To 
achieve this end the Society has over 
sixty cameras in the field, from Sweden 
and East Germany to the Pacific. At the 
present moment the Society is starting on 
Kentucky county records, with the pur- 
pose of copying every deed book, will 
book, order book, and marriage bond that 
can be located up to 1865. Its extremely 
generous policy of making prints avail- 
able to cooperating institutions will en- 
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able us to begin the Kentucky State 
Archives, over 160 years after this agency 
should have been founded. 


The Genealogical Society in Salt Lake 
City will ultimately be one of the most 
important research centers in the world 
for local history, economic history, gene- 
tics, and many other fields as well as 
genealogy. The techniques of filming and 
archival preservation practiced by the 
Genealogical Society are exemplary, and 
their relationships with agencies that own 
the original records are governed by the 
same scrupulous honesty that has charac- 
terized all activities of the Mormons 
since the inception of the sect. In an 
atom-bomb-proof vault in Salt Lake City 
is a master 35-mm. negative, available to 
qualified individuals and groups who 
want to order prints. One print is on 
the shelves of the Society’s reading room; 
a second is in the University of Kentuc- 
ky Library as a priceless resource for 
the study of the history of our Common- 
wealth and of the great interior valley; 
and a third is in the county clerk’s office 
as a hedge against fire, flood, rats, 
vermin, and vandals. And all of this costs 
us no more than good will and coopera- 
tion with an organization that is per- 
forming a job as important in the preser- 
vation of source materials as the US. 
National Archives. 


Few American libraries are as deeply 
involved in the micro-facsimile business 
as the University of Kentucky Library. 
We work closely with three microcard 
businesses in Louisville and supply bib- 
liographical work for them. (These con- 
cerns are among the few microfacsimile 
publishers that take their bibliographical 
responsibilities seriously.) We are cur- 
rently microfilming every Kentucky 

ewspaper that is not being filmed com- 
mercially. We add each year hundreds 
of otherwise unobtainable books by bor- 
rowing copies from other libraries and 
microfilming them. With our large stock 
of negatives we are able to do a substan- 
tial exchange business with other libraries 
which have access to negatives of book 
and periodicals which we want. 


I am the first to argue that reading a 
microfacsimile is like kissing a pretty 
girl through a plate glass window. Still 
the microfacsimile is one of the finest 
things that has ever happened to us for 
two reasons: (1) However impermanent 


it may or may not be, it is still more 
durable than any newsprint or other pulp 


we know. (Actually, well-cleaned photo- 
graphic prints with no residual hypo are 
as durable as any paper of comparable 
quality.) (2) There are thousands of 
books and periodicals which we will 
never own unless we acquire them in 
microfacsimile. 

Nevertheless, I like the fell and the 
smell of a book. It doesn’t even have 
to be a fine book. The faint aroma of 
rancid butter on our Tibetan xylographic 
books, the unwashed scent of nineteenth 
century Russian fiction, the elegantly 
snuffy odor of first editions of Linnaeus 
in full calf, and the smell of choice per- 
fectos that permeates Irvin S. Cobb’s 
letters are unadulterated delights to bib- 
liphilically oriented olfactory organs. 

The physical presence of a book or 
manuscript is its true essence. We may 
deal with microfacsimiles for the mini- 
mum textual essentials, but we _ will 


never have the whole feeling for a } 


book and all it means until we get the 
edition, preferably the manuscript, that 
the author handled. 


It is pure joy to roam through the great 
and beautiful Commonwealth that stretch- 
es 600 miles from the Big Sandy to the 
Mississippi in search of books, manu- 
scripts, and newpapers; but in some in- 
tances the most effective work in build- 
ing a research library can be done in an 
armchair with a dictaphone. One even- 
ing I was reading in the newsletter of 
the Saltykov-Shchedrin Library (the old 
Imperial Public Library of St. Peters- 
burg) that its collections of orientalia 
had been augmented through a trade with 
the National Library of the Mongoli 
People’s Republic in Ulaan Baator. The 
Russians had acquired a dozen or s0 
Tibetan block books, those rare pieces 
printed from wooden blocks on which 
a whole page at a time is engraved, in 
total defiance of all conveniences of 
moveable type. I had always been am- 
bitious to acquire examples of these 
curious xylographic pieces, often illustra- 
ted with exquisite wood engravings in the 
Buddhistic traditions. I figured that any- 
thing the Saltykov-Shchedrin could get 
shouid also be availabie to the University 
of Kentucky Library; I was pleasantly 
surprised two weeks later to learn that 
I had broken the yurt curtain when | 
received a letter courteously addressed 
to Pundit Thompson in the Korolskaia 
Biblioteka (Royal Library — a fantasti¢ 
misunderstanding of the name of ou 
main King Library). In highly ungram- 
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matical but enthusiastic Russian, Director 
Tsend expressed a desire for Mongolica 
published in the United States and for 
materials describing our culture as well. 
I generously supplied him with a fine 
stock of propaganda acquired for free 
from the U. S. Information Agency. It 
skates the dangerous brink of the chau- 
vinistic but it was sent to Mongolia for 
a noble purpose. In addition, I sent a 
batch of inexpensive thermofax copies of 
articles on Mongolia culled from the 
Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature. 
In view of the destination of the copies, 
I was not too concerned about becoming 
involved in copyright litigation. The ma- 
terial I sent was acknowledged with pro- 
found gratitude, and the more thankful 
Mr. Tsend was, the more ungrammatical 
his Mongoliod Russian became. His 
Buriat neologisms would have caused 
Chekov to whirl in his grave, but I 
finally deciphered the welcome news 
that the block books were on their way. 
We now have some thirty of them, and 
they are coming in at the rate of two or 
three a month. And I am performing the 
patriotic service of handing out American 
propaganda in one of the few spots on 
the globe untouched by the “information 
services” of the federal government. 


A curious situation seems to exist in 
Ulaan Baator that parallels certain per- 
iods of European. library history. When 
the Mongolian People’s Republic began to 
flex its muscles after World War II, hun- 
dreds of lamaseries. in Central Asia were 
secularized and their libraries converted 
to state property, quite similar to events 
in the history of England, France, and 
Germany. I am told by travellers that 
the library in Ulaan Baator has a dozen 
rooms chock-full of Tibetan and Mongo- 
lian block books. I have asked Mrs. Tsend 
and his successor, Mr. Osor, to send me, 
primarily, illustrated belletristic and Bud- 
dhistic texts, but who knows but what 
they might carelessly toss into the mail 
some day a counterpart of the Carmina 
Burana from some ribald Lhasan monk’s 
pen or the censored tale of a central 
Asiatic Abelard. I suspect it might even 
be worth my while to try to learn to 
read some of our block books to find 
out what we are actually acquiring. 


Mongolia is not the only country east 
of the Elba River which is loosening up. 
For some reason or another the un- 
fathomable Russian mind decided to ease 
controls on international cultural rela- 
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tions shortly after Uncle Joe Stalin went 
to whatever reward he may have earned 
for a life of evil. For the last three years 
we have been doing a land-office ex- 
change business with the Saltykov-Shche- 
drin in Leningrad, the Lenin Library in 
Moscow, the All-Union Library of For- 
eign Literature in Moscow, and the Li- 
brary of the Fundamental Academy of 
Social Sciences in Moscow. These omni- 
vorous Soviet depositories rival our own 
greatest research libraries in Washington, 
New York, Boston, Ann Arbor, and Ur- 
bana in the extent of their holdings and 
their acquisitive zeal. 


Every month a list of fifty duplicates 
goes out from Lexington to these Russian 
libraries, and every month a roughly 
equivalent number of Russian books and 
journals comes in to strain the seams of 
our libraries in the University of Ken- 
tucky. From the All - Union Library of 
Foreign Literature we acquired, in re- 
turn, for miscellneous duplicates, the 
great Soviet encyclopaaedia, the Bolshaia 
Sovetekaia Entsiklopedia. As I was gloat- 
ing over this fifty-volume treasure, I was 
shocked to discover that some wicked 
biblioclast had neatly cut four pages from 
the entry following the article on Bergen, 
Norway. However some thoughtful indi- 
vidual had inserted four new pages on the 
Bering Sea. Puzzled, I made a mental 
note of this curious substitution and a 
week later checked the Michigan copy, 
acquired there in the early 1950s. This 
uncut copy contained a fine long eulogistic 
article on the late and unlamented Lavreti 
Beria, the much feared NKVD chief under 
Stalin. From that point on it was a simple 
matter to order a photographic facsimile 
of the original article and mount it along 
with the additional gratuitous information 
on the Bering Sea. 


An even more exotic hunting ground 
for the University of Kentucky Library 
has been the Great Oriental Bazaar in 
Istanbul. Here is a bibliomaniac’s para- 
dise. For four centuries The Osmanli pas- 
has brought to their magnificent capital 
city all the choicest treasures of the Mos- 
lem world, and today the libraries of 
Istanbul contain the finest collections of 
oriental manuscripts that exist anywhere. 
Thousands of these noble documents re- 
mained in private hands, and today they 
are trickling into the open market. 


The alpha and omega of all commercial 
life in Istanbul is the Great Oriental 
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Bazaar, known locally as the Bit Pazari, 
or Flea Market. Even today the exotic 
luxuries of a _ pre-Ataturk, pre-Nasser 
orient are to be had there for a price. A 
Button Gwinett autograph turned up 
there on one occasion, and I myself saw 
offered as a relic one of Jefferson Davis’ 
Whiskers, presumably on the theory that 
some unreconstructed southern rebel 
would honor it as much as a Moslem 
respects a hair from the beard of the 
Prophet. Not the least significant of the 
wares offered in the Bit Pazari are deli- 
cately executed examples of Arabic call- 
igraphy, often with handsome illumina- 
tions. 


The price is high for Turks, exorbitant 
for western Europeans, and in the wild 
blue yonder for Anglo-Saxon Americans. 
Fortunately, I entered the Bazaar armed 
with one priceless bit of intelligenc-:: 
ninety per cent of the stalls are run by 
Sephardic Jews who were expelled from 
the Peninsula by the Most Catholic Ma- 
jesties in 1492. At every shop my Graves- 
Cox clothes immediately inspired the 
vendors to quote the highest possible 
asking prices; but when I opened my 
mouth in the hideous wharfside Puerto 
Rican Spanish 1 learned as a Caribbean 
vagabond in the thirties and reinforced 
with miscellaneous Hispanic-American- 
isms acquired during four years as an 
F.B.I. agent in Latin America during the 
last war, all prices began to tumble to 
more realistic levels. Then came the real 
fun, for bargaining is a major sport in 
the Bazaar. Today the finest collection 
of oriental manuscripts and early Tur- 
kish printed books in the Middle West is 
on the shelves of the Margaret I. King 
Library. I bought them as curiosities, as 
an inexpensive acquisition for our book 
museum, but happily they can be put 
to practical use toaay, thanks to the 
presence of a specialist in Arabic studies 
on our staff. 


An impecunious librarian with the 
collector’s instincts will find his personal 
paradise in the duplicate collections of 
the national libraries, for here are dump- 
ed many of the duplicate copyright de- 
posit copies. When and if I ever made it 
to the Pearly Gates, I am confident that 
my first step will be to try to persuade 
St Peter to lend his entry books for 
microfilming by our Photographic Ser- 
vice, and my next will be a petition to 
get into the Celestial Library’s duplicate 
collection. 


In our own Library of Congress I have 
found everything from sixteenth century 
English books to editions of Compton’s 
and the World Book for my children 
(the latter at fifty cents per volume to 
private individuals). Everything in the 
surplus duplicates is free to libraries. 
When I say free I mean just that. Even 
the postage back to Lexington will be 
covered by franks provided by our legis- 
lators. In the past decade I have acquired 
some 30,000 volumes in the course of 
four or five annual trips to Washington. 
What can’t be had at the Library of 
Congress is almost sure to turn up at 
similar genizahs in the National Library 
of Medicine, the Pan American Union’s 
Columbus Memorial Library, or the US. 
Department of Agriculture Library. My 
particular brand of Potomac fever is an 
incurable malady that I have contracted 
in the mouldy basements of the great 
national libraries of our republic. 


One of the oldest acquisitions trick in 
the research library profession is to play 
on the nationalistic, religious, and racial 
prejudices of miscellaneous varieties of 
zealots. From a lawyer in the deep south 
we have some valuable microfilm of co- 
lonial newspapers in which he has spot- 
ted passages that prove the justice and 
legality of the segregation of the black 
and white races. From Rev. Martin 
Luther King we have a collection of re- 
leases and broadsides that document ful- 
ly the now famous Montgomery bus 
boycott. From the former Argentine dic- 
tator Juan Peron came a small but hand- 
some collection of gaucho literature, 
accompanied by a photographic portrait 
of his late consort Evita Duarte. When I 
angled for the papers of a lunatic fringe 
poiitical leader of the 1930s who was an 
involuntary guest of Uncle Sam for sev- 
eral years and now resides in northern 
Indiana, I had some promising bites until 
one day I received from him an enve- 
lope containing nothing but a photostat of 
my biographical sketch in Who’s Who in 
America with the phrase, “special agent 
ot the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
1941-1945,” underlined in red. 


If and when our various benefactors 
ever get together to compare notes, I 
may have good reason to tremble in my 
bibiioiogicai boots. But I’m really not too 
worried that Martin Luther King and 
Juan Peron will ever close ranks. 

Ulaan Baator, Istanbul, and the ancient 
cities of Europe are not the only great 
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repositories of hand-made books. Lex- 
ington, Kentucky enjoys the reputation 
of being the leading center of fine print- 
ing between the eastern seaboard and San 
Francisco. Indeed, we have more private 
presses per capita than any other juris- 
diction in the world: one for each seven 
thousand souls, if we may believe the 
figures of the U.S. Census Bureau and 
those of the Division of Special Collec- 
tions in the University of Kentucky Li- 


) brary. 


Our graphic arts collections are of 
quite recent origin, dating back only to 
mid-forties. The first impulse came from 


| the collections of the late James A. An- 


derson, an expatriate Kentuckian who 
learned the black art at the famous 
Gilliss Press in Manhattan and had 
enough foresight to preserve its memora- 
bilia along with those of other metropol- 
itan printing houses for which he worked. 


| His extensive letters written during his 
| last painful illness are a treasure-house 


of American typographical history of the 
twentieth century. 


When Mr. Anderson offered his mater- 
ial to one midwestern university library, 
he learned to his dismay that some libra- 
rians are not only enemies of books but 
also of the instruments by which books 
are made. A little understanding, a few 
expressions of sympathetic interest in 
the craft to which he devoted his life, 


| brought his treasures to Lexington, the 


one appropriate depository in the great 
interior valley. 


With this solid foundation as a start, 
it was not too difficult to persuade the 
late Chauncey H: Griffith, another Ken- 
tuckian who had swapped the Bluegrass 
for the asphalt jungle, to bring home the 


, hoble collection of correspondence, books, 


and cimelia which he had assembled as 
a Mergenthaler executive. The typogra- 
phical riches of the Griffith Collection 


, beggar description; but I can illustrate 


them with the single statement that no 
Serious work on William A Dwiggins or 
Rudolf Ruizcka can be done without 
visiting Lexington. 

In the last analysis, however, the act- 
ual practice of printing and the production 
of significant examples of the black art 
are the best ways to attract great col- 
lections in this field. Here we’re singular- 
ly fortunate in having Victor Hammcr 
and his pupils, all of whom are as am- 
bitious for our collections as they are 
for the defense and illustration of hand 
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printing. Some day a book must be 
written to account for the extraordinary 
influence of Hammer as a vigorous sep- 
tuagenarian whose most productive. work 
has been his senilia and his teaching in 
the autumn of life. 


In connection with Mr. Hammer, I 
might mention here a device which might 
well be suggestive to patrons of libraries 
and artists. Interested members of our 
staff and other friends conceived a plan 
whereby both Mr. Hammer and the Li- 
brary might benefit from a donation that 
would be safe from the regulations of 
certain predatory revenue agencies which 
allow no deductions for gifts to disting- 
uished artists. A substantial sum, con- 
sisting of gifts ranging from $5. to $5,000 
was give nto the Library for the exclu- 
sive purpose of buying books printed 
by Mr. Hammer and other works of art 
by him. The gift of money to the Library 
was deductible, and Mr. Hammer had an 
assured market for his work. Thus we 
were able to acquire large stocks of 
“cream puff duplicatea” for high-level 
trading that has brought us everything 
from fifteenth-century Flemish prayer 
books to Bremer Presse imprints. This 
episode will be a major chapter in a 
book I plan to write some day on “How 
to Give Books to Libraries”. 


A talk of this sort is extremely aggra- 
vating, for I could ramble for hours 
about my personal collecting enthusiasms, 
successes and failures (and there have 
been far more of the latter than of the 
former). I cannot refrain, however, from 
mentioning our fine collection of liter- 
ary manuscripts from a commonwealth 
that has produced such distinguished 
writers as Jame Lane Allen, John Fox, 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts, Jesse Stuart, 
Robert Penn Warren, and the man who 
is perhaps the most widely read of all- 
English-speaking writers. The latter gen- 
tleman is a humble monk in a peaceful 
Nelson County monastery, Father Louis 
of the Cistercian Order of Strict Obser- 
vance, or Trappists. To the world of 
books he is better known as Thomas Mer- 
ton. 

We lost out to Boston College on the 
manuscript of The Seven Storey Moun- 
tain, but we have most of the rest, in- 
eluding some unusual material from 
Merton’s pre- Trappist period. No re- 
strictions have been placed on the use of 
this material, but as a matter of common 
sense we intend to have it used primarily 
by mature students with a sympathetic 
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interest in Thomas Merton’s thought. 


One of the comforting thoughts about 
university librarianship in Kentucky is 
the assurance of some desirable spot in 
whatever variety of future life to which 
I may look forward. Father Louis (whom 
Mrs. Thompson irreverently calls “the 
garrulous Trappist”) closes each of his 
long letters with a gentle benediction on 
Casa Thompson and all its inmates. The 
Latter Day Saints have constantly as- 
sured me of their gratitude. We have at 
least three extra - ordinarily generous 
Jewish friends who have _ bestowed 
major gifts upon us. My only real prob- 
lem is that I don’t know just where or 
how I stand in Presbyterian heaven. 


One final serious note: More than a 
decade of experience as the head of an 
aspiring university library has taught me 
that we in tax-supported institutions are 
even more desperately in need of ex- 
traordinary private support than are the 
private university libraries. The latter 
have their regular endowment funds, but 
we are tightly fenced in by the capricious 
regulations of little men in state finance 
departments. If we depended on our 
state funds alone, I doubt seriously that 
we would own a single book printed be- 
fore 1800, a single manuscript, a single 
piece of fine printing. These things must 
be provided by our friends. 


The effective librarian is and must be 
a mendicant . He must be willing to tol- 
erate bores, flatter fools, connive witn 
knaves and conspire with all manner of 
bibliolaters. He must be willing to suffer 
minor indignities, from smoking bad 
cigars, sipping foreign whiskey (i.e., made 
outside the Bluegrass), and hunting for 
potted plant depositories for his high- 
balls, to entertaining senile old ladies. I 
well remember the first Confederate im- 
print I ever begged for a library. I was 
returning from the wars and visited an 
eideriy spinster in the sleepy southern 
community where I was born. My host- 
ess seemed to know naught of Okinawa, 
the Coral Sea, or the Bulge, but she 
constantly mumbled her joy for Manas- 
sas, her grief for Appomattox, punctuated 
by her audible wishful thinking. “If 
General Lee had only had just one little 
atom bomb.!” But two hours of weak 


tea and mourning for the lost cause re- 
warded me with a superb copy of the 
much-coveted Mobile edition of Sally 
Rochester Ford’s Raids and Romance of 
Morgan and His Men. 


Gifts of books, especially rare books, 
are always welcome, but a cash handout 
is even more soothing to the budget- 
ridden librarian. I well remember the 
first substantial gift of money I ever 
brought to Lexington. I had been in 
Chicago working the gold coast with 
what seemed to be little success, and I 
went on to Montreal where I knew some 
good Canadiana was to be had for the 
asking. It was a week later when I re- 
turned to Lexington that I learned that 
my trip to Chicago had paid off. On the 
top of my mail was a letter addressed to 
my secretary: “Here is my check for $500, 
and tell Thompson it’s the last time I'll 
ever have drinks with him at the Cliff- 
dwellers!” 


I have learned a great deal in ten years 
about the techniques and instruments of 
collecting. I know a short in a 1950 Ford 
truck distributor as well as a Visigothic 
ligature, a broken oil line in a panel 
truck as well as a facsimile cancel, a 
punctured brake fluid tank better than 
a Psalmanazar or an Ireland. Many two- 
dollar lunch on an expense account ac- 
tually paid for a few plugs of tobacco 
given to county prisoners for hauling 
books from a courthouse attic and load- 
ing them in a stationwagon. And if the 
business office ever found out that I 





have managed to charge some of Ken- 
tucky’s most famous product to cab 
fares in Cincinnati and Washington, ac- 
cording to sworn expese accounts, I 
would be fired summarily. 


Despite these hazards and practical 
problems, I have learned to appreciate 
Kentucky character. Kentucky hospitality 
is always waiting at the end of the 
trail. I recall the famous story of a Catho- 
lic priest wandering in western Kentucky. 
He lost his way, and he decided to knock 
on the door of the first farmhouse he 
came to. It turned out to be the parson- 
age of the local Baptist minister. The min- 
ister welcomed the padre, and soon they | 
found out that both of them were Zion 
scouts. After supper, they repaired to 


the minister’s study, and the priest com- } 


mented on a portrait above the mantle- | 
piece: “My son, it does me good to see 
a picture of His Holiness, Pope John, 
above your mantle here in the heart of 
the Bible belt.” “Brother,” the minister 
replied, “you’re wrong there. I wouldn’t 
have a picture of the Pope of Rome in 


my house.” “ “No, I’m not mistaken,” the / 


priest countered, as he whipped out his | 
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wallet and displayed a small minature 
of the Holy Father, the same picture that 
was hanging on the wall. The minister 
studied it carefully and then slowly said: 
“Brother, I guess you are right. That is 
the Pope of Rome. That just goes to 
show you what some fellows will tell 
you to sell you something. The feller 
that sold me that picture told me it was 
Harry S. Truman in full masonic regalia!” 

*Address at the dinner meeting of the 
Ohio Valley Group of Technical Service 
Librarians, University of Louisville, 24 
April 1959. 





Book Review 


by 
Ruby Trower 

The Schoo! Library at Work, by Azile 
Wofford. N. Y., H. W. Wilson, 1959, 256 
pp. $3.50. : 

Here is a book that school librarians 
have long needed, written by one who 
speaks from experience. Although Miss 
Wofford is at present Associate Profes- 
sor of Library Science at the University 
of Kentucky, she spent several years as 
a public school librarian in South Caro- 
lina. Therefore, her book has to a high 
degree the quality of practicality that she 
mentions in the foreword. 

A first glance at the table of contents 
might give the casual reader the im- 
pression that this is a handbook of pro- 
cedures of acquisition, circulation, pro- 
cessing of books, and the like, meant for 
the librarian to have at hand as an ever- 
present guide as she prepares her books 
and circulates them to children. It is all 
that, with minute and careful directions 


| for the smallest details of library rou- 


tines, down to the best way to paste a 


, Pocket in a book. However, it is so much 


fle- | 


see 
hn, 

of 
ster 
in’t 
in 


the ; 


more than a listing of correct procedures. 
One of the outstanding chapters in the 
book is “The Use of Materials in the 
School Library,” in which Miss Wofford 
discusses reading guidance with children, 
teaching the use of the library, the close 
cooperation needed between teachers and 
librarian, the troublesome question of 
Study halls in the library, and the im- 
portance of reference work with sugges- 
tions for achieving satisfactory results. 
This chapter brings to a focus the reason 
for all the clear and concise explanations 
of techniques in the other chapters—the 
stimulation of the reader to use what 
has been so well organized. This chapter 
might be considered the heart of the 


8c 


book, and we hope may suggest the 
the topic of reading guidance. (It might 
be mentioned here that Miss Wofford 
spent a semester in 1948 doing special 
work at the Dyslexia Clinic in Chicago, 
observing and working with children 
with reading difficulties.) 


Inexperienced librarians using this book 
will appreciate such things as the 
thorough explanation. of binding books, 
the use of printed Wilson cards, steps in 
taking an inventory, and the detailed di- 
rections for making a book order. Varied 
methods of performing some of the daily 
routines of a school library may suggest 
a more efficient pattern or a short cut 
to the librarian with years of experience. 
For instance, three methods of filing book 
ecards at the circulation desk are ex- 
plained, together with.an added para- 
graph for simplifying the filing procedure 
in an elementary library. The experienc- 
ed librarian will also find helpful such 
things as the discussion of the various 
Book Clubs and their merits and faults 
and the discussion in Chapter 7 on sever- 
al features of reports made by school li- 
brarians, comparing her own _ practices 
with the ideas advanced here. 


One of the most valuable features of 
the book (and in this it excels all others 
examined by this reviewer) is the abun- 
dance of illustrations, giving clear pic- 
tures of an actual invoice, an accession 
sheet, a shelf-list card, a checking-card 
for magazines, and the like. 


Excellent materials on book selection 
aids, a directory of publishers and sup- 
pliers, and a glossary of terms are found 
in appendixes. 


This is a book that every instructor in 
library schools will want to place in 
the hands of beginning students and one 
that every practicing librarian will want 
to have at hand for reference. 





Dr. L. S. Thompson is teaching this 
summer in the School of Library Science, 
Syracuse University. 


The Southeastern Library Association’s 
Nineteenth Biennial Conference has been 
set for October 13-15, 1960, and will be 
held in Asheville, N.C. Meetings will be 
held at the Asheville Auditorium, the 
George Vanderbilt and Battery Park Ho- 
els, with no headquarters hotel desig- 
nated. 
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Kentucky Library 
Association 
Membership Directory 


1959 
Life members 


Cass, Miss Norma S., Head, Reference 
Department, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. 

Grauman, Edna J., (retired). 2023 East- 
ern Parkway, Apt. 3, Louisville, Ky. 

Hanson, Elizabeth, Head, Serials De- 
partment, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington. 

Helm, Margie, Director of Library Ser- 
vices, Western Ky. State College, Bowling 
Green. 

King, Margaret, Librarian (retired), 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Kinkead, Ludie J., Librarian (retired), 
Filson Club, 118 W. Breckinridge, Louis- 
ville 3. 

Martin, Laura K., Assoc. Professor of 
Library Science, Dept. of Library Science, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Schneider, Evelyn J., Librarian, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Belknap Campus, 
Louisville 8. 

Shaper, Mrs. Margaret Walker, libra- 
rian, Shawnee High School, 40th & Mar- 
ket, Louisville. 

Shoemaker, Ralph, Librarian, Cour- 
ier-Journal & Louisville Times, 525 W. 
Broadway, Louisville. 

Stutsman, Mrs. Ellen Butler, Head, 
Catalog Dept., Univ. of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton. 

Thompson, Lawrence S., Director, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Library, Lexington. 

Tyler, Sara, Asst. Librarian, Western 
Ky. State College, Bowling Green. 

Verhoeff, Mary, Filson Club, 
Breckinridge, Louisville 3. 

Watts, Frances, (retired), Frankfort. 

Annual Members 

Adams, Elizabeth C., Buckeye High 
School, R. R. 3, Lancaster 

Adams, Romelia H., Librarian, Dawson 
Springs High School, Dawson Springs. 

Addams, Lucy L., Reference Librarian, 
School of Medicine, Univ. of Louisville, 
101 W. Chestnut, Louisville 2. 

Aimee, Sister Mary, Librarian, St. 
Joseph Infirmary, 735 Eastern Parkway, 
Louisville 17. 

Albaugh, 


118 W. 


Joan, Librarian, Lafayette 


High School, Lexington. 
Allen, Mrs. Wanda G., Librarian, Meade 
County High School, Brandenburg. 
Ambrose, Mrs. Gladys M., Elem. Lib., 


Jeff. County Board of Education, 4401 
Bell’s Lane, Louisville 11. 

Amerson, Mrs. Edward, Librarian, 
Scott County High School, Georgetown. 

Anderson, Mrs. Mamie L., serials 
Librarian, Murray State College, Murray. 

Angeline, Sister Mary, Librarian, St. 
Mary’s High School, Paducah. 

Arnett, Maralea, Librarian, Clay High 
School, Clay. 

Arnold, Hilda, Librarian, 
High School, Versailles. 

Arthur, Susan, Gen. Assistant, Refer- 
ence Dept., Berea College, Berea. 

Babb, Dorothy, Jr. Post Library, 
Campbell. 

Bailey, Nella, State Supervisor of School 
Libraries, State Dept. of Education, 
Frankfort. 

Baker, Mrs. Elizabeth, Librarian, May- 
town Consolidated School, Langley. 

Ball, Mrs. Stella Anna, Woodbine High 
School, Williamsburg. 

Banks, Mrs. Rose M., Librarian, Du- 
Valle Jr. High School, 35th & 
Louisville 11. 

Barbour, Sabra Walker, 
lege, Danville. 

Beem, Blake, Librarian, Univ. of Louis- 
ville School of Medicine, 101 W. Chestnut, 
Louisville 2. 

Behrens, Clara L., Head, Order Dept. 
LFPL, 4th & York, Louisville 3. 

Beller, 
Jeff. County Board of Education, 3525 
Autumn Way, Louisville 5. 

Bentley, Mrs. Ruth S., Librarian, Bush 
School, Lida. 

Beverly, Mrs. Frances C., Librarian, 
Owen County Public Library, Owenton. 


Versailles 


Ft. 


Centre Col- 


Birkel, Mr. Paul E., 1928 Rutherford 
Ave., Louisville 5. 
Biship, Marguerite, Circulation Dept, 


Morehead State College, Morehead. 

Blackburn, Mrs. Hallie D., Extension 
Librarian, Library Extension Division, 
Frankfort. 

Blaine, Martha M., Elem. Librarian, 
Grant County Schools, Dry Ridge. 

Blancett, Frances, Librarian, Calhoun 
School, Calhoun. 

Block, Mrs. Bernice, Acting Librarian, 
Newport Public Library, Newport. 

Bobbitt, Mrs. Matelle C., Pikeville Free 
Public Library, Pikeville. 

Bonner, Mrs. Eugenia Cook, Librarian, 
Holmes Senior High School, 26th & Madi- 
son, Covington. 


Bohne, 


Mrs. Patricia A., Elem. Lib, * 
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01 Boswell, Harriett, Librarian, 
Public Library, Paducah. 

an, Botkin, Mrs. Bernice J., Librarian, Pi- 
: | cadome School, Harrodsburg Road, Lex- 
als | ington. 

ay. Boyd, Dulcie, Librarian, 4th District 
St. | School, Covington. 

Brandon, Alfred N., Librarian, Medical 
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igh Center, Univ. of Kentucky, Lexington. 
Brown, Helen H. (Mrs.), Rt. 1, Jeffer- 
lies / sontown. 
Brown, Lydia, LFPL, Louisville 3. 
fer- Buckley, Mrs. Amelia, Librarian, Keene- 
land Association Library, Box 320, Lex- 
Ft. ington. 
Bull, Jacqueline, Archivist, Univ. of 
100] | Kentucky, Lexington. 
ion, ’ Burgen, Mrs. Christine, Librarian, Cyn- 
thiana Public & Harrison Co. Bookmobile, 
lay- Cynthiana. 
Burrell, Patricia G., 48 Winifred Rd., 
igh | Louisville 6. 
Bush, Catherine, Librarian, LFPL, Port- 
Du- | Jand Branch, 3305 N. W. Parkway, Louis- 
hne, > Ville. 
| Buster, Mrs. William R., Treasurer, 
Col- | Woodford County Library Board, Midway. 
| Cadle, Dean, Extension Librarian, Li- 
yuis- | brary Extension Division, Frankfort. 
tnut, Campbell, Mrs. R. Lee, 1214 South Col- 
umbia Ave., Campbellsville. 
ept., | Cardwell, Marian, Teacher - Librarian, 
| Seweerie High School, Simpsonville.. 
Lib, {. Carroll, Wilma, Librarian, Ashland Sen- 
3525 | ior High School, Ashland. 
Casey, Sister Mary Teresita, Lib., Villa 
Bush Madonna College, 116 E. 12th St., Coving- 
ton, 
; | Cather, Margaret M., Librarian, Green- 
arian, | Ville School, Greenville. 
iton. Caudill, Mrs. Anna, Librarian, Hazard 
rford . High School, Hazard. 
Chaleraft, Mrs. Edna, Librarian, New- 
Dept., | port Junior High School, 4th & Mammouth 
Sts, Newport. 
snsion Chambers, Nancy, Cataloger, University 
vision, | of Kentucky, Lexington. 


_ Champion, Fay Harding, Lib., Paducah 
arian, | Jr. College, Paducah, Ky. 
Chapman, Ione M., Librarian, More- 
head State College, Morehead. 
Chestnut, Mrs. Glynn H., Lib., Manly 
rarian, - High School, Brook & Oak, Louisville 


ylhoun 


Cierley, Mrs. Evelyn Reich, Lib., Good 
| Samaritan School of Nursing, 310 S. 

rariam, | Limestone St., Lexington. 

Madi-; Clark, Martha Jean, Periodicals Dept., 

Western Ky. State College, Bowling 


> Free | 
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Green. 


Clement, Sister Mary, Librarian, Acad- 
emy of Our Lady of Mercy, 1176 E. 
Broadway, Louisville. 

Clotfelter, Elizabeth R., Cataloger, Un- 
iv. of Ky., Lexington. 

Cohron, Mrs. Ann Herron, Reference 
Librarian, Murray State College, Murray. 

Coleman, Mrs. Marie, Librarian, Meade 
County Free Public Library, Brandenburg. 

Collen, Elizabeth, Cordia High School, 
R. 2, Hazard, Ky. 

Collins, Mrs. Bernice, Librarian, Sturgis 
High School, Sturgis, Ky. 

Collins, Mrs. Tressa D., Mayslick. 

Conley, Dorothy, Wheelwright. 

Cook, Mrs. W. E., Librarian, Glasgow 
High School, Glasgow, Ky. 

Coombs, Elizabeth, Librarian, Kentuc- 
ky Library, Western Ky. State College, 
Bowling Green. 

Copeland, Mrs. Marie, Librarian, Somer- 
set Public Library, Somerset. 

Covatta, Phyllis, 2106 Ellerbe Avenue, 
Louisville 3. 

Covington, Virginia, Librarian, George- 
town College Library, Georgetown. 

Crady, Juanita, Librarian, Research De- 
partment, Brown and Williamson Tobac- 
co Corp., 1600 West Hill, St., Louisville 1. 

Cranmer, Florence, Assistant Librarian, 
Visual Aids Dept., Asbury College Libra- 
ry, Wilmore. 

Cravens, Mrs. Mary, Librarian, Adair 
County Library, Columbia, Ky. 

Crawford, Mrs. H. G., Librarian, Bloom- 
field School, Bloomfield. 

Creech, Mrs. Ruth, Fairview Ind 
Schools, Ashland. 

Crutcher, Annette, 1133 Cherokee Road, 
Louisville 4. 

CuH, Mrs. Virginia, Grant County High 
School, Dry Ridge. 

Cullen, Mrs. Dorothy T., Curator, Fil- 
son Club, 118 W. Breckinridge, Louisville 
3. 

Cummins, Mrs. Gay, Librarian, Corbin 
Public Library, Corbin. 

Dale, Evelyn R., Assistant Curator, Fil- 
son Club, 118 W. Breckenridge, Louisville 
3. 

Davis, Mrs. Reba, R. 2, Beattyville. 

Dawson, Emily Huston, Research Li- 
brarian, Legislative Research Commission, 
Frankfort. 

Day, Dorothy L., Head, Audio-Visual 
Dept., Louisville Free Public Library, 
4th & York, Louisville 3. 

Delius, Betty, Librarian, Bellarmine 
College, 2000 Norris Place, Louisville 5. 
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De Paul, Brother, Librarian, St. Xavier 
High School, 118 W. Broadway, Louisville 
2. 

Dickerson, Mrs. Mary S., Eastern Ky. 
State College Library, Richmond, Ky. 

Dickson, Mrs. Marie K., Sales Repre- 
sentative, Remington Rand, 1706 Bard- 
stown Road, Louisville 5. 

Diefenbach, Mrs. Sarah, Assistant Dept. 
Librarian, Louisville Free Public Library, 
4th & York, Louisville 3. 

Dillion, Mrs. Lucy R., Librarian, Lon- 
don High School, London. 

Dorsey, Mrs. Eugene A., Librarian, 
Bourbon County High School, Paris. 

Dougherty, Mrs. John, Supervisor of 
Reserves, Berea College, Berea. 

Douglas, Mrs. Leona D., 603 Fourth 
Street, Corbin, Kentucky. 

Driskell, Mary E., R. 2, Hardinsburg. 

Dugan, Mrs. Hammond, Associate Ar- 
chivist, University of Ky., Lexington. 

Eastham, Wilna, Librarian, Catlettsburg 
High School, Catlettsburg. 

Edwards, Mrs. Julia B., Stamping 
Ground School, Stamping Ground. 

Eldred, Mary Wilson, Librarian, Pen- 
nyrile Regional Library, Princeton. 

Ellis, Mrs. Jessie, Crittenden County 
Library, Marion. 

Ellison, Mrs. Thelma, Librarian, Black 
Star High School, Alva. 

Estes, Mrs. Thelma J., Librarian, Ele- 
mentary Dependent School, Crittenberger 
School, Fort Knox. 

Fain, Robin Pauline, Route 2, Jessamine 
County High, Nicholasville. 

Falkner, Mrs. T. M., Elem. Lib., Jeff. 
Co. Bd. of Ed., Rt 1, Prospect 

Fancher, Miss Georgie, Carver School of 
Missions and School Work, 2801 Lexing- 
ton Rd,, Louisville, 

Firor, Sarah, Supervisor, 
Berea College, Berea. 

FitzGerald, Lucille, 
Glasgow. 

Flood, Mrs. Haden, Librarian, Mayfield 
High School, Mayfield. 

Foley, Mary C., Head, Catalog Dept., 
Louisville Free Public-Library, 4th & 
York, Louisville 3. 

Ford, Mrs. M. C., Bowling Green. 


Circulation, 


304 W. Cherry, 


Ford, Mrs. Tom, Librarian, Central 
City High School, Central City. 

Forsee, Mary Earl, Librarian, Carr 
Elementary School, Fulton. 

Foster, Imogene, Memorial School, 
Hardyville. 


Fowler, Nell, Assistant, Louisville Free 
Public Library, Shawnee Branch, 2321 
Glenmary, Louisville 4. 


Gardner, Mrs. Nita, Librarian, Williams- 
burg High School, Williamsburg. 

Garman, Mrs. Orene, Elem. Lib., Jess, 
Ct. Bd. of Ed., 8003 Daffodil Dr., Pleasure 
Ridge Park. 

Garrett, Mrs. Maudlyn L., Lincoln 
Grant School, Ninth and Greenup, Cov- 
ington. 

Garris, 
State St., 

Gibson, 
Mountain 


Mrs. Sarah, 
Bowling Green. 

Celia, Librarian, Kentucky 
Bible Institute, Vancleve, Ky. 

Gibson, Mrs. Elvena M., Bonnieville. 

Gibson, Margaret, Librarian, Burgin 
High School, Burgin. 

Gibson, Norma Jean, Librarian, Educa- 
tion Library, Univ. of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton. 

Gilbert, Elizabeth, Librarian, 
College Library, Berea. 

Gilkey, Harriett, 254 Houston, 
Paris. 

Gill, Mildred L., 
Frankfort, Ky. 


(Retired), 1259 


Berea 


Ave, 


123 Sunset Drive, 


Gillespie, Mrs. Jack, Librarian, Good- \ 


night Library, Franklin. 

Gilligan, Margaret, Iroquois Branch, 
Louisville Free Public Library, 601 W. 
Woodlawn Avenue, Louisville 15. 

Giovanni, Sister M., Head Librarian, 
Ursuline College, 3105 Lexington Rd, 
Louisville 6. 

Glazier, Mrs. R. H., Libr., 
High School, Auburn. 


Chandlers 


Graham, C. R., Librarian, LFPL, 4th | 


and York, Louisville 3. 


Graham, Mrs. Theodocia, 360 Cherry 
St., Russellville. 
Graves, James A., Librarian, USPHS 


Hospital Library, Leestown Rd., Lexing- 
ton. 

Gray, Mrs. George, Vice - President, 
Friends of Ky. Libraries, 2023 Cherokee 
Parkway, Louisville. 

Gregory, Mrs. Lois, Librarian, Critten- 
den County High School, Marion. 

Grimes, Marion G., Librarian, Stanford 
Public School, Stanford. 

Grinstead, Vera, Dept. of Library Sci- 
ence, Western Ky. State College, Bowling 
Green. 

Gunn, Mrs. Bailey, Adairville. 

Gunn, Ruby, Librarian, Russellville 
High School, Russellville. 

Hammer, Mrs. Carolyn Reading, Head, 
Acquisition Dept., Univ. of Ky., Lexing- 
ton. 

Hampton, Mrs. Ethel M., Knox Central 
High School, Barbourville. 

Harrison, Nettic, Reference Dept, West» 
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Hays, Madeline, Regional Librarian, 
Eden Shale Regional Library, E.ninence. 
Hefley, Doris Jean, Fisher-ille 
Helen, Sister Mary, Libra 7 
Dept., Nazareth College, 851 5. 
Louisville 3. 

Henderson, Mrs. Jack, Rockcastie Coun- 
ty Bookmobile Library, Mt. V:rn mn. 

Henninger, Wilma, Librarian, El«ment- 
ary School, Jefferson County Schcol Sys- 
tem, Louisville. 

Henry, Roemol Transylvania College 
Library, Lexington. 

Henry, Mrs. V. P., Lake Cumber!and 
Reg.uvnal, 102 Fortune Stree:, Cu'. mpia. 

I. user, Phyiiss E., Libr2-ian, Boone 
C unty High Sct.c:l, Florence. 

Hieronymus, Mrs. Nancye, R. 2, Beatty- 
ville. 

Hilda, Sister, Librarian, 


Science 
4th St., 


St. Vincent 
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Academy, St. Vincent. 

Hines, Mildred, Assistant, Catalog Dept., 
Berea College, Berea. 

Hohman, Mrs. Mona, Librarian, Nelson 
County Library, Bardstown. 


Holbert, Sue McGill, Extension Librar- 


ian, Library Extension Division, Frank- 
fort. 
Horton, Geraldine, Third Dist. School, 


ith and Philadelphia, Covington. 
Hubble, Faunice, Reference Dept., Be- 
rea College, Berea. 

Huff, Sister James Ellen, Librarian, 
= College, 851 S. 4th St., Louis- 
‘ ville. 

Hughes, Mrs. Tevis James, Librarian, 
Madison Central High School, Richmond. 

Humeston, E. Jr., Head, Dept. of Library 

Science, Univ. of Ky., Lexington. 
Hunt, Mrs. Flora Catney, Teacher-Li- 
brarian, McCreary Co. School, Stearns. 
Hurd, Hellen, Cataloger, Library Ex- 
; tension Division, Frankfort. 
Hurst, Mrs.- Virginia, Morgantown. 
Hutchens, Pearle, Librarian, Horse Cave 
Free Library, Horse Cave. 
7 Hutcheson, Mrs. S. C., Assistant Librar- 
| lan, Western Ky. State College, Bowling 
' Green. 
| Ikerd, Mrs. Laurie W., Cataloger, Mur- 
| 








tay State College Library, Murray. 

Irvine, Kate I., Head, Circulation Dept., 
Univ. of Ky., Lexington. 

Jackson, Juanita C., Assistant Refer- 
ence Librarian, Univ. of Ky., Lexington. 
| Jarboe, Mrs. Jennie K., Librarian, St. 
Charles High School, Lebanon. 

\ Jenkins, Mrs. Pauline, Elem. Librarian, 
Jeff. Co. Bd. of Education, 4818 Redstart 

Road, Louisville 13. 
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Johnson, Jimadean, Librarian, Senior 
High School, Owensboro. 

Johnson, Mrs. Josephine, Head, Refer- 
ence Dept., Louisville Free Public Li- 
brary, 4th & York, Louisville 3. 

Johnson, Mrs. Lillian B., Campbells- 
ville Grade School, Campbellsville. 

Johnson, Mrs. Stela W., Knox Central 
High School, Barbourville. 

Jones, Mrs. Jennie Jean, Chief Librar- 
ian, Mary Wood Weldon Memorial Li- 
brary, Glasgow. 

Jones, Thelma, Librarian, Fredonia, Ky. 

Jones, Virginia C., Head, Children’s 
Dept., Carnegie Free Public Librar;, 
Paducah. 

Kammerer, Florinne, Coordinator, 
Branch Service, Louisville Free Pubuc 
Library, 4th & York, Louisville 3. 

Katterjohn, Catherine L., Serials Cata- 
loger, Univ. of Ky., Lexington. 

Kaylor, Mrs. Noel, Librarian, Dunham 
School Library, Benham. 

Kearns, Mildred A., Librarian, 
Hospital Library, Lexington. 

King, Dan M., Librarian, Ky. Wesleyan 
College Library, Owensboro. 

Kirk, Sherwood, Assistant Director, Li- 
brary Extension Division, Frankfort. 

Kirkpatrick, Mrs. Ermine, Librarian, 
Lincoln Memorial Library, Hodgenville. 

Korda, Marion, University of Louisville, 
School of Music Library, Alta Vista Rd., 
Louisville. : 

Kuebler, Mrs. Olivia Ann, 114 Crescent 
Ave., Apt. B2, Louisville. 

Lacy, Edwin, RR 1, Box 2, West Liber- 


V.A. 


ty. 
Lane, Blanche, Librarian, Berea Co.lege 
Library, Berea. 

Langworthy, Zelma, Librarian, Louis- 
ville Public Schools, Educational Bldg., 
506 W. Hill St., Louisville 8. 

Lavin, Margaret, Ref. Dept., Loui ville 
Free Public Library, Louisville 3. 

Lawrence, Mrs. Jane, Lebanon Junc- 
tion. 

Lawson, Mrs. Howard C., Bookrnobile 
Librarian, Shelby County Board of Edu- 
cation, Shelbyville. 

Lecky, Mrs. Emma Lou, Assistant, Pro- 
fessor of Library Science, Dept. of Li- 
brary Science, Univ. of Ky., Lexington. 

Leonilda, Sister Mary, Librarian, Naza- 
reth School of Nursing, 535 W. Second 
St., Lexington. 

Lewis, Mrs. Elaine M., Isonville. 

Lewis, Jane, Extension Librarian, Berea 
College, Berea. 
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Lewis, Katherine, Reference Librarian, 


Univ. of Louisville, Belknap Campus, 
Louisville 8. 
-Lothman, Grace E., 
Rd., Louisville 5. 
Lovan, Mrs. Mary H., Librarian, Madi- 
sonville Public Library, Madisonville, Ky. 


2573 Taylorsville 


Lozano, Consuelo R., Librarian, Our 
Lady of Peace Medical Library, 2020 
Newbury Rd., Louisville 5. 

Luten, Inez, Librarian, Lees Junior 
College, Jackson Ky. 

Lyon, Henrietta, 4820 Warbler Way, 
Louisville 13. 

McChesney, Anne, 23 Rob Roy, Fort 
Thomas. 


McDonald, Rosemary, 3207 Ellis Way, 
Louisville 5. 

McDowell, Agnes, Serials Cataloger, 
Medical Center, Univ. of Ky., Lexington. 

McGinnis, Alline, Librarian, Pleasure 
Ridge Park High School, Pleasure Ridge 
Park. 

McGlosson, Mrs. Georgiana, Librarian, 
5th District Elementary School, 18th & 
Holman, Covington. 

McIntosh, Mrs. Marethal B., Highland 
Junior High School, Roanoke Avenue & 
Norris Place, Louisville 5. 

McKenna, Eleanor C., Librarian, Holmes 
Junior High School, Covington. 

Mahoney, Sister Florentia, St. Charles 
Grade School Library, Rt. 2, Lebanon. 

Major, Mrs. Katie, Librarian, Marshall 
County Library, Main Street, Benton, Ky. 

Maria, Sister John, Medical Librarian, 
St. Joseph Hospital, Lexington. 

Marshall, Mrs. R. L., Librarian, Camp- 
bellsville College Library, Campbellsville. 

Martin, Betty Ann, Box 181, Garreth. 

Martin, Marion C., Box 452, Manchest- 
er. 

_ Martina, Sister Mary, Presentation A- 
cademy, 861 S. Fourth St., Louisville 3. 

Marvel, Marie, Homeplace, Ary. 

Masden, Garnett, Louisville Free Public 
Library, Louisville 3. 

Matthews, Mrs. H. R., Librarian, Au- 
burn High School, Auburn. 

Maxwell, Agnes H., 121 N. 
Henderson. 

Mayes, Roy, Librarian, Library Exten- 
sion Division, Frankfort. 

Mercer, Mrs. Sylvia Holmes, Buokmo- 
bile Librarian, Breckinridge County, Har- 
ainsburg. 
~ Metcalfe, 


Ingram, 


Lois R., John G. Carlisle 


School, Covington. 

Metcalfe, Mrs. William, Librarian, East 
Main High School, Lynch. 

Meyer, Mrs. Margaret, Cataloger, Univ. 


of Ky., Lexington. 

Miller, Mrs. Edna Smock, Librarian, 
Univ. of Louisville School of Dentistry, 
129 E. Broadway, Louisville 2. 

Miller, Mrs. Margaret, Cataloger, Univ. 
of Ky., Lexington. 

Miller, Mrs. Nancy Greer, Training 
School Librarian, Eastern Ky. State Col- 
lege, Richmond. 

Mills, Mrs. Frances B., Librarian, Lin- 
lee School, R. 6 Georgetown Rd., Lexing- 
ton. 

Mongan, Mary Ann, Librarian, Newport 
Public Library, 4th & Monmouth, New- 
port. ’ 

Moore, Josephine, Librarian, 
High School, Danville. 

Moore, Mildred, Librarian, Engineering 
Library, Univ. of Ky., Lexington. 

Morgan, Mrs. H. B., Librarian, Corbin 
High School, Corbin. 

Morgan, Mary H., Librarian, Southern 
High School, 8620 Preston Highway, 
Louisville 19. 

Moss, Jessie, Librarian, Ludlow High 
School, Ludlow. 


Danville 


Mosser, Mrs. Margaret, Librarian, 
Breckinridge County High School, Hard- 
insburg. 


Motley, Mrs. Charles K., 3407 Fayette 
Avenue, Louisville 13. 

Mouser, Martina, New Haven. 

Mullen, Evelyn Day, Library Extension 
Specialist, Library Services Branch, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Mullikin, Mrs. H. Y., Assistant Libra- | 


rian, Georgetown College, Georgetown. 


Murdock, Jeanette, Librarian, Almo 
High School, Almo. 

Murphy, Lillian, Librarian, Lebanon 
High School, Lebanon. 


Murrell, Katie, Librarian, Lindsay Wil- 
son College, Columbia, Ky. 

Nerinekx, Sister Marie, Librarian, Eliz- 
abethtown. Catholic High School, . Eliza- 
bethtown. 

Nesbit, Mrs. Pansy Gertrude, Librarian, 
Harlan High School, Harlan. 

Nicholas, Katherine P., Librarian, Shel- 
by County Library, Shelbyville. 

Nicholson, Carolyn, North Pleasureville, 
Ky. 

Noland, Mrs. Sara M., Librarian, Estill 
County Public Library, Irvine. 

Noss, Mrs. Marie G., Berea College 
Berea. 

O’Hare, Nancy K., Librarian, Special 
Services Section, Fort Knox. 

Orendorf, Martha, Librarian, Post Li- 
brary, Fort Campbell. 

Orgain, Jessie, 103 Shelby St., Frank- 
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fort. 

Osborn, Emma M., Librarian, Beech- 
wood School, South Fort Mitchell. 
Owsley, Mary E., Librarian, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington. 

Padgett, Kate, Librarian, 6th District 
Elementary School, 19th & Maryland, 
Covington. 

Park, Mrs. Nancy R., Librarian, Re- 
serves & Periodical Dept., Eastern Ky. 


State College Library, Richmond. 


Paxton, Mrs. Harry Wood, Librarian, 
Shelbyville High School, Shelbyville. 
Payne, Alton S., Public Library, Maple 
St. Winchester. 

Phelps, Elizabeth, Librarian, Russell 
County Library, Jamestown. 

Phillips, Mary A., Librarian, Marion 
County Free Library, Lebanon. 

Pierson, Roscoe, Librarian, Bosworth 
Memorial Library, College of the Bible, 
Lexington. 

Pillon, Mrs. Nancy B., Breathett High 
School, Jackson. 

Piper, Sara, Librarian, 8th District 
Elementary School, 38th & Locke, Cov- 
ington. 

Polly, Mrs. Edith M., Librarian, Whites- 
burg High School, Whitesburg. 

Pope, Mary Frances, Librarian, Child- 
ten’s Dept., Carnegie Free Public Library, 
Owensboro, Ky. 

Porter, Sarah D., Bookmobile Librarian, 


‘Carnegie Library, Middlesboro. 


Poundstone, Mrs. Sally H., First As- 
sistant, Reference Department., Louisville 
Free Public Library, 4th & York, Louis- 
ville 3. 

Powell, Beatrice H., Librarian, Russell 
Springs High School, Russell Springs. 

Poynor, Mrs. Neva, Route 1, Fulton. 

Prather, Mrs. Sallie Mae, R. 3, Paris. 

Rabolo, Sister Louise, Librarian, S. S. 
Mary & Elizabeth Hospital Library, 1367 
2th Street, Louisville 10. 

Rademaker, Frances, 2527 Jefferson St., 
louisville 12. 

Ray, Mrs. Gerald, Assistant, Louisville 
Free Public Library, Shawnee Branch, 
3912 W. Broadway, Louisville 11. 

Reams, Anna Ruth, Librarian, Hazel 
Green High School, East Bernstadt. 

Reigler, Mrs. Virginia B., 3468 Illinois 
Avenue, Louisville. 

Rice, Mrs. John F., Fredonia. 

Rice, Mrs. June Baxter, Paintsville 
High School, Paintsville. 

Richey Truman, Carlisle. 

Ricketts, Arthur S., Head, Circulation 


Dept., Louisville Free Public Library, 
4th & York, Louisville 3. 


Ripley, Mrs. Margaret, Librarian, Fern 
Creek High School, Fern Creek. 

Roach, Daisy M., Inez High School, 
Inez. 

Roan, Mrs. Kathleen O., Librarian, 
Pineville Public Library, P. O. Box 351, 
Pineville. 


Roberts, Mildred, Order Dept., Berea 
College, Berea. 

Robinson, Mrs. Dorothy A., Assistant 
Librarian, Kentucky Wesleyan College, 
Owensboro. 

Rose, Miss Julia, Sue Bennett College, 
London. 

Roser, Margaret, Librarian, Univ. High 
School, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton. 

Rowland, Mabel, 2932 Newman St., 
Ashland. 

Ruby, Mrs. Amelia, Librarian, Madison- 
ville High School, Madisonville. 

Rust, Willie, Librarian, Hopkinsville 
Public Library, Hopkinsville. 

St. Clair, Alma G., Librarian, Louisville 
Free Public Library, Shawnee Branch, 
3912 W. Broadway, Louisville. 

Salisbury, Evelyn J., Prestonburg. 

Salmon, Dorothy, Law Library, Univ. 
of Ky., Lexington. 

Scheer, Gladys E., Assistant Librarian, 
Bosworth Memorial Library, College of 
the Bible, Lexingtobn. 

Schlesinger, Mrs. Frida, Order Libr., 
Univ. of Louisville, Belknap Campus, 
Louisville 8. 

Schultz, Susan, Librarian, Asbury The- 
ological Seminary Library, Wilmore, Ky. 

Senter, Rezina E., Head, Library Science 
Dept., Murray State College, Murray. 

Sewell, Clo Era, Regional Librarian, 
Valley of Parks Regional Library, Lon- 
don. 

Shannon, Mrs. Bernice B., 3021 Eagle 
Pass, Louisville. 

Sheviak, Margaret R., Director of Chil- 
dren’s Work, Louisville Free Public Li- 
brary, 4th & York, Louisville 3. 

Sights, Mrs. Katherine L., Librarian, 
Henderson (City) High School, Henderson. 

Simmons, Mrs, Eleanor W., Cataloger, 
Jefferson County Board of Education, 
4515 Taylorsville Rd., Louisville 18. 

Simmons, Grace, Austin Tracy High 
School, Lucas. 

Sisk, Blanche A., Librarian, Webster 
County Library, Dixon. 

Smith, Emilie Varden, Cataloger, Univ. 
of Ky., Lexington. 

Smith, Mrs. George N., Librarian, Pub- 
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lic Library, Georgetown. 

Smith, Mrs. Glenna S., Librarian, Sene- 
ca High School, Louisville. 

Smith, Mrs. Helen L., Librarian, Foust 
Junior High School, Owensboro. 


Smith Mrs. Jennie, Librarian, 
School, Boston. 

Smith, Noemi, Librarian, 
County High School, LaGrange. 

Smith, Mrs. Sweet May, Librarian, 
John Creek High School, Pikeville. 


Snodgrass, Grace, Univ. of Ky., Lexing- 
ton. 

Stafford, Louise, Lyon County Senior 
High School, Kuttawa. 

Steele, Mrs. Martha, Librarian, Loyall 
High School Library, Loyall. 


Stembridge, Vera, Marion. 

Stephens, Linda, Librarian, Prestons- 
burg High School, Prestonsburg. 

Still, James, Hindman. 

Stinger, May Alice, Librarian, LFPL, 
Portland Branch, 3305 N. W. Parkway, 
Louisville 12. 

Stinson, Sadie, 
High School, 
Louisville 7. 

Stone, Margaret A., Librarian, Owings- 
ville Consolidated School, Owingsville. 

Stottman, Mrs. Dorothea, Librarian, 
Bullitt County Library, Shepherdsville. 

Stout, Doris Howerton, Taylorsville. 

Stroud, Mrs. Elizabeth, R. R., Island. 

Sublett, Mrs. Mary, Documents Libra- 
rian, Univ. of Louisville, Belknap Campus, 
Louisville 3. 

Sutton, Lee Etta, Librarian, Pleasant 
View High School, Pleasant View. 

Tabb, Helen, R. 2, Box 13, Upton. 

Taphorn, Mary M., Librarian, 9th Dis- 
trict: Elementary School, 32nd & Graff, 
Covington. 

Taylor, Artie Lee, Librarian, Reserve 
Book: Room, Univ. of Ky., Lexington. 

Taylor, Mrs. Mayo M., Librarian, Er- 
langer Elsmere Public Library, Erlanger. 

Taylor, Mrs. Montez H., Elem. Libr., 
Jeff. Co. Bd. of Ed., Seminary Village, 
J.-7, Louisville 7. 

Taylor, Sarah Parker, Librarian, Green- 
sburg School, Greensburg. 

Teater, Mrs. Robert P., Nicholasville. 

Terry Louise, Star Route, Shepherds- 
ville. 

Tery, 


Boston 


Oldham 


Librarian, Waggener 
330 S. Hubbard’s Lane, 


Reba Mac, Hardin Co. 
mobile, Elizabethtown. 

Thomas, Curtis, East Benham High 
School, Benham. 

Thomasson, Mrs. Grace H., Librarian, 
Middlespuro High Scnool, Middlesboro. 


Book- 


Tiller, Lula Belle, Librarian, Campbell 
County Library, Alexandria. 

Tollefson, H. A., Assistant Director, 
Louisville Free Public Library, 4th & 
York, Louisville 3. 

Triplett, Mrs. Evelyn N., Librarian, 
Owensboro Public Library, 9th & Freder- 
ica Streets, Owensboro. 

Trower, Ruby, City Schools Adminis- 
tration, 120 Walton Ave., Lexington. 
Tunis, Elizabeth A., Librarian, 

ville Public Library, Danville. 

Turner, Helen E., Librarian, McNell 
High School, South Shore. 

Turner, Mrs. Mary P., Librarian, Wayne 
County High School, Monticello. 

Turner, Mrs. Virginia P., Manly Jr. 


Dan- 


High Sch., Brook & Oak Sts., Louisville 3. ; 


Tutt, Mrs. Pryce, Librarian, Hazel 


Green Academy, Hazel Green. 

Tuttle, Margaret H., Departmental Li- 
brarian, Univ. of Ky., Lexington. 

Tyler, Mrs. Forrest, Bookmobile Libr, 
Daviess County Bookmobile, Owensboro. 

Underwood, Anne, Daviess County High 
School, New Hartford Rd., Owensboro. 

Underwood, Mrs. Thomas R., Assistant 
Archivist, Univ. of Ky., Lexington. 

Van Deren, Sarah M., Teacher - Libra- 
rian, Cynthiana High School, Cynthiana. 

Van Horne, Mrs. Elizabeth R., State 
Documents Librarian, Univ. of Ky., Lex- 
ington. 

Van Hoy, Mrs. Adrienne M., Librarian, 
V. A. Hospital Library, Mellwood & Zorn 
Ave., Louisville 2. 

Van Sciver, Ruth L., Head Librarian, 
Asbury College, Wilmore. 

Vernon, Mrs. Elizabeth V., Pikeville 
High School, Pikeville. 

Vincent, G. Vesta, Assistant Librarian, 
Catalog Dept., Asbury College, Wiimore. 

Wallace, Louise, Librarian, Armored 
School Library, Fort Knox. 

Walters, Mrs. Mary T., Librarian, East- 
ern State Hospital, 427 West 4th Street, 
Lexington. 


Wallace, Robert J., Regional Librarian, | 


Eastern Regional Library, Prestonsburg. 
Ward, Mrs. Edwin R., Librarian, Clays 
Mill Elementary School, Lexington. 
Warren, Ella C., Librarian, Gottscalk 
Junior High School, 4615 Taylor Blvd, 
Louisville. 
Warrener, Mrs. E. B., Head Libr., Bowl- 
ing Green. Public Library, Bowling Greet. 
Wash, Mrs. Lucy E., Teacher - Libra- 
rian, Willisburg High School, Willisburé. 
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Wathen, Sister Mary Florentine, Libr., 
Owensboro Catholic High School, Owens- 
boro. 

Watson, Mary C., Head, Circulation 
Department, Univ. of Louisville, Belknap 
Campus, Louisville 8. 

Watson, Nona Bess, Cataloger, More- 
head State College, Morehead. 

Watts, Nancy D., Librarian, Fleming 
County High School, Flemingsburg. 

Wear, Mrs. Pat, Berea College Library, 
Berea. 

Weaver, Mrs. Mary, Librarian, Nancy 
School, Nancy. 

Webster, Mrs. Mary P., Librarian, Loyd 
High School, Erlanger. 

Wehrle, Edna M., Midway Public 
Schools, Midway. 

Weldon, J. W., Mary Wood Weldon 
Memorial Library, Glasgow. 

Wells, Mrs. Marcia, Librarian, Hughes 
Kirk High School, Beechmont. 


Wettig, Joan E., 2508 Greenwood Ave., - 


Louisville 10. 

Wheeler, Ruth, Librarian, Morton Jun- 
ior High School, Lexington. 

White, Mrs. Gustave, Midd!eburg School 
Library, Middleburg. 

White, Mrs. Julia, Librarian, Fulton 
County High School, Hickman. 

Whitehead, Mrs. Lucile R., Librarian, 
Eastern Ky. State College, Richmond. 

Wiggins, Jean, Circulation Librarian, 
Murray State College Library, Murray. 

Williams, Clarica, Assistant Librarian, 
Training School Library, Morehead State 
College, Morehead. 

Williams, Frances Marion, Librarian, 
Todd County High School, Elkton. 

Williams, Ward, Librarian, Morehead 
High School, Morehead. 

Willis, Margaret, Director, Library Ex- 
tension Division, Frankfort. 

Wilson, Gertrude, Librarian, Central 
High School, 12th & Chestnut, Louisville, 
Il. 

Winebarger, W. L., Bookmobile Libra- 
tian, Muhlenberg County, Greenville. 

Winstandley, Virginia, Assistant Li- 
brarian & Head, Acquisitions Dept., Univ. 
Belknap Campus, Louis- 
ville 8. 

Winstead, Sara, Librarian, Henderson 
Public Library, Henderson. 

Wofford, Azile M., Assoc. Professor of 
Library Science, Dept. of Library Science, 
Univ. of Ky., Lexington. 

Woodbridge, Hensley C., 
Murray State College, Murray. 

Yang, Mrs. Daniel, Berea College Li- 


Librarian, 


brary, Berea. 
Young, Arline, Director of Elementary 
School Libraries, 25 E. 7th St., Covington. 
Zsoldos, Theresia Ann, Teacher, - Li- 
brarian, Warfield High School, Warfield. 


Student Members 


Chaney, Mrs. Sue, Route 3, Paducah. 
Court, Mrs. Erwin, Box 83, Hornbeak, 
Tenn. ; 


Dabney, Mrs. Aliene, Smithland. 

Darnell, Mrs. Willie, 1604 Farmer, Mur- 
ray. 

Herrold, Mrs. Alta A., Route 2, Paducah. 

Porter, Miss Carol, Clinton. 

Reeves, Miss Julia, Route 2, Benton. 

Teague, Miss Joyce, Route 1, Kirksey. 

Teague, Miss Patsy, Route 1, Kirksey. 

Wheeler, Mrs. Augusta M., Bardstown 
Road, Rt. 3, Fern Creek. 


Institutional Members 

Louisville Free Public Library, 4th & 
York, Louisville 3. 

Nelson County Memorial Library, 
Bardstown. 

Bosworth Memorial Library, The Col- 
lege of the Bible, South Limestone, Lex- 
ington. 

George Coon Memorial Library, Prince- 
ton. 

Public Library, Winchester. 

Western Kentucky State College Li- 
brary, Bowling Green, Ky. 

Johnson Camden Library, 
State College, Morehead. 

Ashland Public Library, Ashland. 

Bellarmine College, 2000 Norris Place, 
Louisville 5. 

University of Louisville, Belknap Cam- 
pus, Louisville 8. 

University of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Murray State College Library, Murray. 

Kentucky Wesleyan College Library, 

wensboro. 

Non-Kentucky Bulletin subscribers 

Indiana State Library, Serial Section, 
140 N. Senate Ave. Indianapolis 4, Indi- 
ana. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Morehead 





At the April 1959 meeting of the KASL, 
the following officers were elected: Mrs. 
Anne Underwood, president; Mrs. Alma 


D. Hill, vice-president; Miss Maralea, 
Arnett, secretary; and Mrs. Katherine 
Sights, treasurer. 
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Articles By Jesse Stuart: 
A Bibliography 


by 
HENSLEY C. WOODBRIDGE 


An attempt is made here to list the 
articles that Jesse Stuart has published. 
It is sometimes hard to determine whether 
a given piece of writing should be clas- 
sified as a short story or as an article. 
Where an item has already been listed 
as a short story in the American Book 
Collector for Sept. 1958, it is not listed 
here unless another printing has been 
located. I have also located several let- 
ters by Stuart that have been published 
in newspapers and magazines; these have 
been listed. 

“Album of dertiny,” Literary America, 
2:490-492 (July 1935). Introduction to 49 
poems, most of whic hwere reprinted in 
Album of Destiny (1944). 

“America’s last carbon copy,” Satur- 
day Review, 40:5-7 (Dec. 28, 1957). 

“April months of firsts,” American For- 
ests, 65:21, 42-43 (April 1959). 

“April poem on the wind,” Nature 
Magazine, 52:185-186, 220 (April 1959). 

“Associations,” American Forests, 64:- 
32-33, 76 (March 1958). 

Autobiographical sketch, Wilson Library 
Bulletin, 10:98, 100 (Oct. 1935). 

“Back on schedule,” National Education 
Association Journal, 45:102-103 (Feb. 
1956). 

“Background and results of regional 
writing,” Peabody Reflector, 26:3-6 (Jan. 
1953); reprinted in Literature in the Mod- 
ern World, Nashville, George Peabody 
College for Teachers (1954), pp. 105-112. 

“Beginning and eternal ending,” Na- 
tional Education Association Journal, 29:- 
131-132 (May 1940). 

“The blacksnake’s operation,” Junior 
Scholastic, 38:16-17, 20 (May 10, 1956). 

“Blue grass and green hills,” Tracks, 
40:32-41 (Aug. 1955). 

“Can she milk a cow?” Saturday Even- 
ing Post, 213:34, 104, 106, 108, 110 (May 


31, 1941). 

“Can you teach without teachers?” 
Educational Forum, 22:221-224 (Jan. 
1958). 


“Color of the storm,” Nature Magazine, 
48:527 (Dec. 1955). 

“Confronted in crisis,” National Educa- 
tion Association Journal, 32:255 (Dec. 
1943). 

“Corn cutting is pretty work,” 
Journal, 71:22-23 (Oct. 1947). 


Farm 


“Disputing warriors,” American Forests, 
63:68-71 (April 1957). 

“A do-it-yourself refuge,” 
22:76 (Feb. 1958). 

“A dollar a smoke,” Kentucky School 
Journal, 9:42 (March 1931). 

‘Dreams of many Aprils,” American 
Forests, 62:17, 55 (March 1956). 

“Earth is my father’s book,” Land, 11:- 
245-250 (Jan. 1953). 

“Earth was their book,” American 
Magazine, 161:107-111 (May 1956). 

“Education for a free people,” Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators 
official report 1951, pp. 15-31; revised and 
published under the title “Education and 
American democracy,” National Associa- 


Frontiers, 


tion of Secondary School Principals Bul- } 


letin, 36:418-434 (April 1952). 

“Every day is mother’s day,” Pic Maga- 
zine, pp 8-9 (May 1947). 

“The fast flying Virginian,” Railway 
Progress, 8:24-29 (Aug. 1954); reprinted 
in Brotherhood of locomotive, firemen 
and engineer’s magazine, 140:10-13 (Jan, 
1956); Tracks, 39:2-9 (Sept. 1954); re- 
printed as “The world’s most scenic train 
ride,” Employment Review, State of West 
Virginia, 8:16-18, 21 (Oct. 1954). 

“Finding material for writing,’ Schol- 
astic, 56:21 (March 1, 1950). 

“Guidance with a _ heart,” Education 
Summary, pp. 4-5, Nov. 5, 1957. 

“He was part of this land,” Saturday 
Evening Post, 228:49, 55, 58-59 (Nov. 5, 
1955). 

“Henry Hill comes to W-Hollow,” Edu- 
cational Forum, 20:341-344 (March 1956), 

“How much our children miss,” Read- 
er’s Digest, 66:76 (April 1955). 

“How to attract birds,” Audubon Maga- 
zine, 58:134-135, 139 (May-June 1956). 

“T buy a farm in “W” Hollow,” Country 
Gentleman, 106:10-11, 31 (Aug. 1936). 

“T can’t afford to teach,” Pic Magazine, 
pp. 38-39, 121-122 (Nov. 1947). 

“I find my stories at home,” Author 
and Journalist, 49:11-13, 18 (Sept. 1955) 

“T return to the greatest tradition in 
the world,” Household, 46:4, 32-33 (April 
1946). 

“I whipped an enemy,” 
flector, 17:10-12 (Jan. 
listed as a short story 
(Sept. 1958). 

“In moments of reflection,” Education- 
al Forum, 23:69-72 (Nov 1958). This ar- 
ticle has two parts: “Is walking obsolete?” 
pp. 69-70; “It sometimes pays to look 
down as well as up,” pp. 71-72. 


Peabody Re- 
1944). Previously 
in ABC, 9,1:18 
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“In my haste I interfered with nature” 
Frontiers, 20:105-106 (April 1956). 

“Is the short story at a dead end?” 
Peabody Reflector, 26:26-28 (Feb. 1953). 

“Jesse Stuart’s games: a_ colloquy,” 
Kentucky Folklore Record, 5:31-32 (1959). 
H. C. Woodbridge and D. K. Wilgus (31) 
discuss rules to games mentioned in Be- 
yond dark hills. Stuart (p. 32) adds to 
the information given by Wilgus. 

“Kentucky, my source of song; autoio- 
graphy,” Scholastic, 27:6-8 (Sept. 28, 
1935). 

“Kentucky mountain people,” Kentucky 
Progress Magazine, 6:256-263 (Winter 
1935). 

“Knock on wood,” Southwest Review, 
41:83-87 (Winter 1956). 

“Leave the mountaineers alone? reply 
to schools for mountaineers,’ New Re- 
public, 78:366 (May 9, 1934). 

“Lesson in a liberal college education,” 
Saturday Review of Literature, 29:26-27, 
55-57 (Feb. 16, 1946). 

“Little red wagon trails,” National 
Parent-Teacher, 53:12-14 (Jan. 1959). 

“Lost sandstones and lonely skies,” 
Southwest Review, 41:386-388 (Autumn 
1956). 

“Love that land,” Reader’s Digest, 62:- 
51-52 (May 1953). 

“May their tribe increase,” Audubon 
Magazine, 58-132-135 (May 1956). 

“Meeting Mr. New England, America’s 


greatest poet,” Educational Forum, 23:- 
291-292 (1959). 
“Memorial day incident,” Country 


Gentleman, 122:72, 97, 100 (June 1952). 
“Morning of the laundered wind,” 


| American Forests, 63:32, 67 (July 1957). 


“Mountain school,” Land, 8:438-445 
(1949-1950); selection from The thread 
that runs so true. 

“My book made my town mad,” Author 
and Journalist, 36:11-12, 26-28 (Dec. 
1951). 

“My father and I,” Progressive Farm- 
er (Ky., Tenn. and W. Va. ed.), 71:121 
(March 1956). 

“My father’s fifty acres,” Better Farm- 
ing, 125:37, 84-85 (Jan. 1955). 

“My father was ae railroad man,” 
Tracks 38:2-7 (April 1953). 

“My heart attack and I,” Saturday 
Evening Post, 228:25, 70, 72 (Aug. 13, 
1955). 

“Nature is a landscapist,” Nature Maga- 
zine, 49:184-185 (April 1956). 

“No more depressions,” American For- 
ests, 64:28-30, 57 (May 1958). 


“Old Ben,” Frontiers, 20:27-28 (Oct. 
1955), 20:50-51 (Dec. 1955). 

“Our landlocked farm,” Saturday Even- 
ing Post, 231:43, 54-57 (March 28, 1959). 

“Our world of the wild plum,” Ameri- 
can Forests, 62:34, 58 (June 1956). 

“Pioneers in integration,” Kentucky 
School Journal, 36:9 (Nov. 1957). 

“Post war planning in W-Hollow,” 
Progress Guide, pp. 97-101 (Oct. 1945). 

“Questions students have asked me,” 

“Portrait of a mountain boy,” Cumber- 
land Empire, 3:35-38 (July 1932). 

Article on Don West. 
Kentucky School Journal, 21:19--21 (Dec. 
1942). 

“Byron Herbert Reece: In memoriam I,” 
Georgia Review, 10:150-154 (1958). 

“Rendezvous with a room in the wind,” 
Georgia Review, 10::150-154 (1956). 

“Revolution in Greenup County,” Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute Quarterly, pp. 
20-25, Autumn 1957. 

“The rows grow longer,” Esquire, 20:31, 
156-157 (July 1943). 

“Saving Brains,” Kentucky School 
Journal, 9:25 (Nov. 1930). 

“She’s the great American train,” C & 
O Magazine, 27:2-5, 44-46 (Dec. 1942). 

“Sophia Keeney, sister of integrity,” 
Educational Forum, 22:421-424 (May 19- 
58). 

“Teaching example,” National 
Teacher, 50:20-22 (Nov. 1955). 

“Teaching creative English in high 
school,” Scholastic, 28:7-8 (Feb. 1, 1936). 

“Teaching the short story,” National 
Education Association Journal, 32:24 (Jan. 
1943). 

“Teaching written English in high 
school,” Kentucky School Journal, 13:16- 
17, 48-49 (Feb. 1935). 

“The value of well kept yards,” Home 
Circle, 20:2 (1930). 

“They told him ‘all lawyers go to hell’,” 
Christian Herald, 79:25-26(Aug. 1956). 

“The thread that runs so true,” in Evan 
Lodge and Marjorie Braymer, Adventures 
in reading, N. Y. and Chicago, Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1958, pp. 342-361. This is 
a selection from the book of the same 
lame, 


Parent- 


“A walk in the hollow,” Frontiers, 
20:70-71 (Feb. 1956). 
“Walking to school,” Land, 12:145-147 


(1953). 

“Washington is a swell place,” South- 
west Review, 30:243-246 (1945). 

“We hillbillies,” Pageant, 1:72-74 (March 
1945). 
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“Dr. W. D. Weatherford,” Berea Alum- 
nus, p. 2 (May 1959). 

“When heart and death lie down to- 
gether in a lonely land,” American Book 
Collector, 9:23-24 (Sept. 1958). 

“What America means to me,” Ameri- 
can Magazine, 151:10, 12, 14, 16 (May 
1951). 

“What happens to a writer in his home 


town,” Saturday Review of Literature, 
28:5-7 (April 21, 1945). 

“When not to take advice,” Saturday 
Review of Literature, 28:11 (Feb. 17, 
1945). 

“Why I think ‘Album’ is my best,” 


Paririe Schooner, 30:32-37 (Spring 1956). 

“Write to please yourself,” Saturday 
Review of Literature, Writing for love or 
money, N. Y., Longmans, 1949, pp. 25-27. 

“Writing and reading and Jesse Stuart,” 
in Lodge and Braymer, Adventures in 
reading, pp. 1-12. Photographs by Alfred 
Wertheimer. 

“The writer and his puppets,”Saturday 
Review, 41:16 (Oct. 11. 1958). 

“The yarb doctor,” Kentucky Folklore 
and Poetry Magazine, 6,1:4-10 (March 
1931). 


LETTERS 


Letter to Mr. Henry Goddard Leach, 
The Forum and Century, p. 54 (July 
1934). 

“Jesse Stuart writes to his representa- 
tive about a bank bill,” Courier-Journal 
(Louisville), March 17, 1946. 

“Scandavanian virtues,” Courier-Jour- 
nal (Louisville), Nov. 19, 1951. 

Letter, Scribners Magazine, 97:383 (19- 
35). 





The seventh number of Applachian 
Poets (no imprint data of any kind given, 
59pp.; the back cover shows that it was 
printed in Paintsville, Ky. by the Paints- 
ville Herald) has recently appeared and 
contains poems by numerous. eastern 
Kentucky and West Virginia authors. 
This compilation is the work of the Ap- 
palachian Poetry Guild. Rufus M. Reed, 
Lovely, Ky. is the guild’s president; Mrs. 
Amanda M. Brewer, Kermit, W. Va. is 
the guild’s secretary-treasurer. Those in- 
terested in adding this series to their 
regional literature collections should get 
in touch with Mrs. Brewer. 


Mr. Rufus M. Reed of Lovely, Ky. ex- 
pects the publication of his novel in the 
fall. He has dedicated it to Jesse Stuart. 


Adult Education In 
Kentucky Public Libraries 


by 
Shirley Park Deane and Alice Gene Lewis 


(This survey was prepared under the 
direction of the Adult Education Com- 
mittee of KLA: Mary Wilson Eldred, Dor- 
othy Day, Mrs. Evelyn Triplett, Dean 
Cadle and Laura Martin, chairman). 

To many librarians, the phase “adult 
education” means an elaborate program 
involving preparation of booklists for 
individuals, Great Books Programs, film 
forums and the like, but Helen Lyman 
Smith, who edited Survey of Adult Activ- 
ities in Public Libraries (Chicago: Ameri- 
can Library Association, 1954), reveals a 
broader concept of adult education. 
She includes many things done by small 
libraries as well as large ones. Many li- 
braries do not think of exhibits, dis- 
tribution of booklists and preparation of 
book reviews as adult education, but they 
are so regarded in the Smith survey. 

During the spring of 1959 the Adult Ed- 
ucation Committee of the Kentucky Li- 
brary Association sponsored a survey to 
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determine the extent to which adult 
education activities are carried on in 
the public libraries of the state. The sur- 
vey was conducted through a question- 
naire compiled by the authors, under the 
direction of the committee chairman. Fif- 
teen questions covering basic adult edu- 
cation activities, as suggested by Mrs. 
Smith, were asked to determine the ex- 
tent of the libraries’ adult education 
programs. Questionnaires were sent to the 
123 public libraries and 81% were re- 
turned and tabulated. 


80% of the librarians responding put 
up exhibits in the library and 53% take 
such exhibits outside the library. Dis- 
plays within the library include bulletin 
boards, book displays, posters and hobby 
collections. 59% of the libraries taking 
exhibits to adult groups outside the 
library do so through book displays built 
around the theme of club programs. 


| Other types of displays used by the 


librarians are bulletin boards (20%) and 


window displays (10%). 
Book reviews, varying in frequency 


from once a year to once a month, are 
given by 47% of the librarians for groups 
such as the women’s clubs. 44% of the 
librarians, in 49 towns having radio sta- 
tions, present regular radio programs. 
Book reviews are one type of radio pro- 
gram fequently used. 


28% of the librarians keep a file of in- 


‘ formation about community organizations 


that includes names of officers, types of 
programs, ete. Three librarians have indi- 
cated that they plan to begin this type 
of file. A similar service that gives infor- 
mation about people in the community 
who are willing to speak or work with 
community groups is provided by 32% 
of the librarians. 67% of the librarians 
help clubs by suggesting programs (52%) 
and by suggesting materials (66%). Some 
(46%) of the librarians carry their serv- 
ices to wider fields by helping the com- 
munity plan and publicize community- 
wide programs such as civil defense, pub- 
lic health, ete. 

Recordings, musical and non-musicai, 
are included in the collections of 24% of 
the libraries reporting. 92% of those hav- 
ing records loan them to adult groups, 
with only two libraries charging for this 
service. 18% loan films to adult groups 
through the library. Of those that do not 
have films and audio-visual materials, 
only 31% indicate that they know where 
to obtain them. 
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63% of the libraries have a room avail- 
able for adult group meetings. Slightly 
under half of these libraries are used by 
outside groups for regular meetings. 17% 
of the communities have Great Books 
discussion groups. Half of these meet in 
the library. 


The committee members recognize that 
most public libraries in Kentucky are not 
in a position to direct extensive group 
activity, but even librarians in the small- 
est libraries can find a spot to put up 
book jackets. It is also true that nearly 
every community has a book reviewing 
group that would welcome informal talks 
from librarians. A third activity in which 
every librarian can taka part is the keep- 
ing of a file with names of community 
organizations, their interests and their 
officers. 


We now know that 88 libraries do carry 
on more than one of the activities men- 
t'oned above. It is probably fair to as- 
sume that the libraries not replying to 
the questionnaire have very little to re- 
port. Of the libraries replying, seven do 
not do anything in the way of adult edu- 
cation activities. Five replied that they 
carried on only one of the activities list- 
ed. 


The survey shows a wide range of ac- 
tivities among the public libraries of the 
state, from Louisville Free Public Li- 
brary, which provides for nearly all the 
activities mentioned in the questionnaire, 
to those seven libraries that do nothing. 
Impetus for further increase in these ac- 
tivities will come from experiments now 
under way by the Library Extension Ser- 
vice, which provides books, films, record- 
ings and paintings through its regional 
libraries. 


The authors feel that every public li- 
brarian should be aware of the resources 
of the state available to him. These re- 
sources include those of the Library Ex- 
tension Division, the University of Ken- 
tucky, and other libraries of the state. 


The following table shows the result 
of the questionnaire. The figures are bas- 
ed on the replies of 100 libraries. The 
discrepancy in totals is due to failure of 
some libraries to answer all questions. 
In question 12 only towns with radio 
stations have been counted; in question 
15 only libraries with a room (question 
8) have been counted. 
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Adult Education Activities In Kentucky 


Public Libraries, 1959 
Activities Yes No 

1. Displays in the library .. 80% 19% 
2. Displays outside the 

oe ee 53% 39% 
3. Distribute book lists 49% 44% 
4. File of community organiza- 

WE Later iccsecis coed 28% 64% 
5. Information on community 

PRIN os ccfnaic ec ar erere 32% 58% 
6. Book reviews to adult 

OI eee 47% 47% 
7. Help clubs plan programs 67% 28% 
8. A room for club meetings 63% 30% 
9. Help plan community-wide 

RUNNE g. btetn > oc s-view « % 46% 45% 
10. Have recordings ........ 24% 68% 
Ee, EA Bk sciseseceenes 18% 10% 
12. Regular radio programs .. 44% 56% 
13. Study adult education ... 41% 40% 
14. Great Books groups in the 

COUNMFUICY .. cicero wnccc ces 17% 12% 
15. Regular adult groups meet in 

SEE OUBES. <corvcin se 0<sien's 40% 60% 


According to the Library Extension Di- 
vision, 134 of 175 Kentucky newspapers 
printed 530 news articles, features and 
editorials concerning National Library 
Week. Each of the state’s six TV stations 
used the telops sent from the NLW head- 
quarters. 


873 national spots concerning NLW 
were used by radio stations in the 60 
counties reporting. Reports show that 
film spots, short films, and slides were 
used a total of 312 times. 


Two hundred and fifteen schools had 
in-school activities to celebrate NLW; 94 
schools had outside activities of some 
kind to celebrate NLW. 


A unique aspect of the Week’s cele- 
bration were bookmobile parades held in 
three of the library regions. In addition to 
five or more bookmobiles, each parade 
consisted of numerous citizens, members 
of young people’s clubs, and high school 
bands. Each region also competed in ai- 
tempting to register the most new bu'- 
rowers and to circulate the most books. 
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Our NEW 1959 Fall list is ready! (2465 Titles) 
Many New Titles Added (253) 


Why not compare our bindings and prices? 


We have a fine Reader List for the 1st 3 Grades (3-1-59) (475 Titles) 


Don R. Phillips 


PARAGON BINDINGS 
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Your Special Invitation To 


The KLA Convention ’59 


Greetings from Lexington — the con- 
vention city for the annual meeting this 
year of KLA. I would like to extend to 
each member of KLA a very special in- 
vitation to attend our convention and 
urge that you make your reservations for 
accommodations and dinners early on 
the advance registration checklist at the 
end of the Bulletin. There will be room 
for everyone — including large numbers 
of library trustees and Friends who are 
planning to join us at a conference ses- 
sion — but the work of your host com- 
mittee can be made much easier with ¢ 
“flood” of advance reservations. 


Many months have been spent plan- 
ning a convention which will be stimu- 
lating, enjoyable, and worthwhile for 
every one of the more than 400 members 
of our library association. Our list of 
speakers is doubly inviting since they are 
all well-known to each of us and will be 
impressed by a large attendance of our 
membership. 


There have been more inquiries and 
commitments for exhibiting space this 
year than ever before. A tour of the 
exhibiting area will certainly warrant 
your attention. 


The dates of our meeting are easy ta 
remember - October 29th and 31st. I hope 
to see you the last three days in October! 


James A. Graves 
President-Elect, KLA 
and Convention Chairman 





Remington. Frand. 
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Presidential Message 
Eleanor W. Simmens 
Lexington, here we come! 


Librarians, Library Trustees, and 
Friends of Kentucky Libraries will be 
coming from all corners of the state to 
participate in the KLA Convention of 
1959. We know that the welcome mat is 
out, that an outstanding program has) 
been planned by Mr. Graves and his Com.-' 
mittee and we are coming to Lexington 
to make this the best convention the! 
Kentucky Library Association has ever 
held. We are hoping that the ones who} 
always attend will be joined by those| 
who have joined KLA for the first time) 
this year. 





We started the year with two impor-! 
tant changes. Our official year was 
changed from an annual meeting basis 
to a calendar year basis and our indi- 
vidual dues were raised from $1.00 to! 
$3.00. Dues for 1959 were not collected 
at our meeting during SELA in Louis- 
ville in 1958. This necessitated dues 
notices to be sent to all former members 
in January by Mrs. Triplett and an in- 
vitation to those librarians who _ had| 
never joined by Mrs. Caudill. The Board 
is proud of the response to these appeals. 
The individual membership has reached 
400, with 15 Life members, 10 student | 
members, and 12 Institutional member- |} 
ships. Thank you. | 


The KLA Scholarship for 1959 was* 
awarded to Mrs. Nellie Wright of Letcher 
County, a graduate of Morehead State 
College. 


I couldn’t write this last message with- 
out thanking you again for giving me the 
privilege to do my bit for my professiox. 
No one should ever hesitate to accep: 
a state office or chairmanship in ou 
organization. The wonderful help and 
cooperation that I have received this 
year has been most appreciated. To name 
those who have been most helpful would 
take columns. You know who you are | 


and I am forever indebted to you. ' 





Hensley C. Woodbridge of Murraj | 
would be interested in locating a copy °! 
the Oct. 1939 issue of th BUNKY. This 
issue should contain four poems by Jess¢ | 
Stuart. He will take good care of It} 
while it is in his hands. 4 
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KENTUCKY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


THEME: 


Annual Convention 


October 29-31, 1959 
The Phoenix Hotel 
Lexington, Kentucky 
“KEEPING LIBRARIANS BETTER INFORMED” 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1959 


1:30-5:00 p.m Board Meeting, Kentucky Library Association. Private Dining Room 
2. 


4:00- 9:00 p.m. 
4:00- 9:00 p.m. 


7:30 p.m. 


8:00- 8:30 p.m. 


8:30- 9:00 p.m. 


9:00-10:30 p.m. 


8:00- 9:30 a.m. 


9:00-12:00 a.m. 
9:30 a.m. 


9:30- 9:45 a.m. 


9:45-10:15 a.m. 


10:15-10:45 a.m. 


No. 

Opening of Exhibits. Convention Hall. 

Registration. $1.50 for three days or $1.00 for one day. 

First General Session, Ballroom. Mrs. Eleanor W. Simmons, Presi- 
dent, Kentucky Library Association, presiding. 

Official Welcomes. The Honorable Shelby C. Kinkead, Mayor of 
Lexington. 

Mrs. Mildred M. Kearns, President, Lexington Librarians Associa- 
tion and Chief Librarian, Veterans Administration Hospital, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. 

Recognition of Exhibitors. 

Announcements. 

Addresses: 

“Is Librarianship a Profession?” - Dr. Robert B. Downs, Dean of 
Library Administration, Library, University of Illinois, Urbana, Il- 
linois. 

“Association or Dis-Association” - Mr. Foster E. Mohrhardt, Di- 
rector, United States Department of Agriculture Library, Washing- 
ton, BC. 

Reception in honor of Past Presidents of the Kentucky Library As- 
sociation and speakers of the First General Session. Private Dining 
Room No. 3. Lexington Librarians Association and University of 
Kentucky Library Staff Organization, hosts. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 30, 1959 


Special Library Section Breakfast. Private Dining Room No. 3 
$1.65. Miss Laura Kersey, Chairman, Special Library Section and 
Librarian, Speed Scientific School, University of Louisville, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, presiding. 

Address: “Puerto Rican Sabbatical’. Mr. Roscoe M. Pierson, Librar- 
ian, Bosworth Memorial Library, College of the Bible, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

Registration. 

Governor’s Conference for Library Board Members in Kentucky. 
(Second General Session of the Kentucky Library Association.) 
Ballroom. Mr. James A. Graves, President-Elect, Kentucky Library 
Association, presiding. 

Keynote Address: “Kentucky on the Move with Libraries and Book- 
mobiles”. The Honorable Albert B. Chandler, Governor, Common- 
wealth of Kentucky. 

Addresses: “The Role of Libraries in 1959; Their Importance”. Mrs. 
Grace T. Stevenson, Deputy Executive Director, American Library 
Association, Chicago, Illinois. 

“The Role of Library Trustees; Their Responsibilities”. Mrs. Merlin 
M. Moore, Little Rock, Arkansas, President, American Association 
of Library Trustees. 
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10:45-11:15 a.m. 


11:15-11:45 a.m. 


12:00- 1:00 p.m. 


1:15- 2:00 p.m. 
1:30- 4:00 p.m. 
1:15- 2:00 p.m. 
1:15- 2:00 p.m. 


2:10- 2:55 p.m. 


“The Role of Community Leaders in Supporting Libraries; Some 
Accomplishments”. Mrs. Harry W. Schacter, President, Banner- 
Whitehill Corporation, Indianapolis, ndiana. 





“The Status of Libraries in Kentucky; Report of the Survey”. Mrs. | 


Gretchen Knief Schenk, Library Survey Consultant, Summerdale, 
Alabama. 


Buffet Luncheon, Convention Hall. $2.00. 


Governor’s Conference for Library Board Members in Kentucky | 
(Third General Session of the Kentucky Library Association.) Ball- | 
room. 

Panel Discussions. 

Registration. 


Panel “A”. “Financing and Legislating for Libraries with Budgets 

Over $25,000”. Private Dining Room No. 2. 

Chairman: Miss Virginia Hayes, Librarian, Lexington Public Li- 
brary, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Secretary: Mrs. Evelyn Triplett, Librarian, Owensboro Public Li- 
brary, Owensboro, Kentucky. 

Members Mr. Herbert Bushelman, Librarian, Ashland Public Libra- 
ry, Ashland, Kentucky; Dr. Richard M. Kain, Member, Execu- 
tive Committee, Friends of Kentucky Libraries, and Professcr, 
Department of English, University of Louisville, Louisville, 
Kentucky; Mr. August Legeay, President, Carnegie Public Li- 
brary, Paducah, Kentucky; Miss Dorothy Salmon, Librarian, 
Law Library, College of Law, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky; Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, Deputy Executive 
Secretary, American Library Association, Chicago, Illinois. 

Panel “B’. “Financing and Legislating for Libraries with Budgets 

Under $25,000”. Private Dining Room No. 3. 

Chairman: Miss Margaret Willis, Director, Library Extension Di- 
vision, Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Secretary: Miss Mary Wilson Eldred, Librarian, Pennyrile Regional 
Library, Princeton, Kentucky. 

Members: Mr. W. H. Candler, Chairman, Board of Trustees, Corbin 
Public Library, Corbin, Kentucky; Mr. Wadsworth Clarke, 
President, Maysville and Mason County Public Libraries, and 
Member of Clarke Brothers and Company, Consulting Engi- 
neers, Maysville, Kentucky; Mr. David M. Magill, State Local 

Finance Officer, Department of Revenue, Frankfort, Kentucky: 
Mr. Don W. McNeil, Regional Librarian, South Regional Libra- 
ry, Glasgow, Kentucky; Mr. C. E. Rowe, Chairman, Meade 
County Public Library, Brandenburg, Kentucky; Mrs. Gretchen 
Knief Schenk, Library Survey Consultant, Summerdale, Ala- 
bama; Mr. Robert J. Wallace, Regional Librarian, Eastern Reg- 
ional Library, Prestonburg, Kentucky. 

Panel “C”, “Presenting Libraries to Public Officials”. Private Din- 

ing Room No. 2. 

Chairman: Mr. Monte R. Tussey, Chairman, Board of Trustees, 
Somerset Public Library, and Managing Editor, The Somerset 
Journal, Somerset, Kentucky. 


- one 


Secretary: Miss Sue McGill Holbert, Extension Librarian, Li- | 


brary Extension Division, Elizabethtown, Kentucky. 

Members: Miss Virginia C. Jones, Children’s Librarian, Carnegi¢ 
Public Library, Paducah, Kentucky; Mrs. William L. Knight, 
Deputy Commissioner, Department of Public Relations, Frank- 
fort, Kentucky; The Honorable Richard P. Moloney, Sr., Li- 
brary Trustee, Lexington Public Library, and attorney and 
State Senator, Lexington, Kentucky; Miss Clarica Williams, 
Training School Librarian, Morehead State College, Morehead, 
Kentucky. 
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ome 2:10- 2:55 p.m. Panel “D”. “Planning and Remodeling Libraries”. Private Dining 

1er- Room No. 3. 

Chairman: Miss Clo Era Sewell, Director, Valley of Parks Regional 
Library, London, Kentucky. 


Mrs, Secretary: Mr. Arthur S. Ricketts, Head, Circulation Department, 
lale, Louisville Free Public Library, Louisville, Kentucky. 

| Members: Mrs. William O. Brooks, First Vice-President, Friends of 

Kentucky Libraries, Winchester, Kentucky; Mrs. Marie Cope- 

land, Librarian, Somerset Public Library, Somerset, Kentucky; 

cky. | Mr. Charles P. Graves, Professor of Architecture, College of 

sall- | Engineering, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky; 

3 Mr. Paul F. Greene, Chairman, Pineville Public Library Board, 

Pineville, Kentucky; Mrs. Merlin M. Moore, Little Rock, Ar- 

kansas, President, American Association of Library Trustees; 

gets | Mr. Carl Vitz, Director Emeritus, Cincinnati Public Library, 


an outstanding library architectural consultant, Cincinnati, 
Li- Ohio. 
2:10- 2:55 p.m. Panel “E”. “Recognized Library Standards’”. Private Dining Room 
Li- | No. 1. 
Chairman: Miss Laura K. Martin, Associate Professor, Department 


bra- ; of Library Science, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ken- 
ecll- tucky. 

SSCT, | Secretary: Mr. H. A. Tollefson, Assistant Director, Louisville Free 
ville, | Public Library, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Li- Members: Miss Nella Bailey, State Supervisor of School Libraries, 
rian, Department of Education, Frankfort, Kentucky; Mrs. Barry 
ing. | Bingham, Director, Friends of Kentucky Libraries, Glenview, 
itive Kentucky; Mrs. Jack Henderson, President, Friends of Kentuc- 
ky Libraries, Mt. Vernon, Kentucky; Mr. Dan M. King, Librar- 
igets ian, Kentucky Wesleyan College, Owensboro, Kentucky. 


3:00- 3:30 p.m. Summary Critique of the Conference. Ballroom. Mrs. Gretchen 


Di- Knief Schenk, Library Survey Consultant, Summerdale, Alabama, 
presiding. 

ional 3:35- 5:30 p.m. Conducted Blue Grass Sightseeing Bus Tour including stops at a 
| race horse farm and the Keeneland Race Course Library. Front of 

ordin | hotel. $.75. 

arke, | 4:00- 500 p.m. Annual Business Meeting, Friends of Kentucky Libraries. Private 

_and ] Dining Room No. 2. Mrs. Jack Henderson, President, Friends of 

a Kentucky Libraries, presiding. 

“ 4:30- 5:30 p.m. Film Circuit Meeting conducted by the Library Extension Division. 

hee Private Dining Room No. 3. 

senile 6:45 p.m. Annual Banquet of the Kentucky Library Association. Ballroom. 

chen | $3.50. James A. Graves, President-Elect, Kentucky Library Associa- 

Ale | tion, presiding. 


Reg- 8:15- 8:45 p.m. Addresses: “Books”, The Honorable John Sherman Cooper, United 
States Senator from Somerset, Kentucky. 

Din- 9:00- 9:30 p.m. “Reflections on a Changing World”, Miss Virgilia Peterson, dis- 
tinguished television literary critic, New York, New York. 

stees, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1959 

1erset 8:00- 9:30 a.m, College and Reference Section Breakfast. Private Dining Room No. 
3. $1.35. Mrs. Ann Herron Cohron, Chairman, College and Reference 


, Li- Section, and Reference Librarian, Murray State College, Murray, 
Kentucky, presiding. 

negie Address: “History While It’s Hot”. Dr. Forrest C. Pogue, Director, 

night, George C. Marshall Research Center, Lexington, Virginia. 


rank- | 8:30-11:30 a.m. Registration. 
, ie 9:00- 9:30 am. Business Meeting, Public Library Section. Private Dining Room No. 





- and 2. Mr. Robert J. Wallace, Chairman, Public Library Section, and 
liams, Regional Librarian, Eastern Regional Library, Prestonsburg, Ken- 
shead, tucky, presiding. 


, 9:30-10:20 a.m. Panel: “Activities of Local Library Clubs in Kentucky”. Fireside 
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Room. Sk 


Moderator: Dr. Jacqueline Bull, Archivist, University of Kentucky 
Library, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Members: Miss Nancy Chambers, President, University of Kentucky 
Library Staff Organization, and Assistant Serials Cataloger, | 
University of Kentucky Library, Lexington, Kentucky; Mrs, 
Glynn H. Chestnut, President, Louisville Library Club, and As 
Librarian, Manly Junior High School, Louisville, Kentucky; | viev 
Mrs. Mildred M. Kearns, President, Lexington Librarians As- | gisti 
sociation, and Chief Librarian, Veterans Administration Hos- | ren 
pital, Lexington, Kentucky; Mrs. Barbara S. Miller, President, | worl 
Free Public Library Staff Association, and Assistant to the Di- | ham 
rector of Children’s Work, Louisville Free Public Library, | Wor 
Louisville, Kentucky; Mrs. Frida Schlesinger, President, Uni- | The 
versity of Louisville Library Staff Association, and Order Li- | will 
brarian, University of Louisville Library, Louisville, Kentucky. | the 
10:20-10:30 a.m. Coffee Break sponsored by the Kentucky Library Association, Con- | ogra 
vention Hall. popu 
10:30-12:00 a.m. Annual Business Meeting of the Kentucky Library Association. | Fost 
Ballroom. Mrs. Eleanor W. Simmons, President, Kentucky Library | of \ 
Association, presiding. + the 
12:30- 3:00 p.m. School Library Section Luncheon. Ballroom. $2.20. Miss Anne Un- | She 
derwood, President, Kentucky Association of School Librarians, and | befo 
Librarian, Daviess County High School, Owensboro, Kentucky, pre- | année 








siding. her 
Address: “History For Today’s World”. Mrs. Genevieve Foster, well- | book 
known writer of children’s books. feeli 
3:00- 4:00 p.m. Board meeting, Kentucky Library Association. Private Dining Room | the 
No. 1. | Care 
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Sketches Of Convention 
Speakers 


GENEVIEVE FOSTER 


As both author and illustrator, Gene- 
vieve Foster has been able to make ber 
distinguished historical books for child- 
ren always complete units. Her standard 
works, George Washington’s World, Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s World, Julius Caesar’s 
World, are to be followed this year by 
The World of Captain John Smith, which 
will detail much of the pageantry of 


| the Elizabethan period. Her “Initial Bi- 


ographies” of great Americans are quite 
popular with elementary children. Mrs. 


| Foster was graduated from the University 


of Wisconsin and studied for a year at 
the Academy of Fine Arts in Chicago. 
She did free lance work and advertising 
before her marriage. Her daughter Jo- 
anna (who also writes) as a child gave 
her mother the original idea of writing 
books that would give young people a 
feeling of what was happening all over 
the world at a given period of history. 
Careful research and readable style make 
her books distinguished contributions to 
children’s literature. 


ROSCOE PIERSON 


Roscoe Pierson is a graduate of Centre 


| College and has his M. A. in L. S. from 


the University of Kentucky. Mr. Pierson 
has been librarian of the College of the 


| Bible in Lexington since 1950. He had 


leave from this position during the past 
year to work in the library of the Evan- 
gelical Seminary of Puerto Rico. He is 
a member of the Executive Committee of 
the American Theological Library Asso- 
ciation and of the Board of Microtext of 
ATLA. Mr. Pierson has recently served 
as president of the Lexington Library 
Association. 


ROBERT B. DOWNS 


Dr. Robert B. Downs is Dean of Library 
Administration at the University of Illin- 


| ois Library. From 1948 to 1950 he served 


a Special Consultant to the Civil In- 
formation and Education Section of SCAP 
in Tokyo. In 1952 he was Special Con- 
sultant to the National Library, National 
University of Mexico. He was elected 
President of AIA for the 1952-53 term. 
One of his recent books is Books that 
Changed the World. 
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VIRGILIA PETERSON 


Author and book reviewer Virgilia 
Peterson was educated at Vassar College 
and the University of Grenoble in France. 
Her book reviews appear regularly in 
the New York Times and the New York 
Herald Tribune. She is the author of two 
books Beyond This Shore and Polish 
Profile, the latter being an account of her 
prewar life in Europe as the wife of a 
Polish prince. After her divorce from the 
prince, she accepted a position as publici- 
ty director of one of the leading publish- 
ing houses in New York. Following this, 
she served as assistant director of special 
events for Radio Free Europe. Her ac- 
tivities as moderator of the television 
program “The Author Meets the Critics 
and her radio program “Books in Profile” 
have won her the praise of thousands of 
listeners. Widely traveled, Miss Peterson 
sees literature as a reflection of a chang- 
ing world. 


GRACE THOMAS STEVENSON 


Grace Thomas Stevenson, well known 
as a leader in the adult education move- 
ment in the United States, serves as 
deputy to Executive Director, David H. 
Clift, in the management and direction of 
the national office of ALA. During 1951- 


52 Mrs. Stevenson launched a nation- 
wide program of community discussion 
groups under library leadership, estab- 
lished with a grant from the Fund for 
Adult Education. She pioneered in the 
field of films in libraries, having estab- 
lished the first library film collection 
west of the Mississippi River in Seattle 
in 1946. She has served as vice-president 
and president of the Adult Education 
Association of the United States. Mrs. 
Stevenson is a native Kentuckian. 
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JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


Senator John Sherman Cooper has had 
a long and distinguished career in Ken- 
tucky politics, having served in the state 
legislature and as circuit judge before 
going to the United States Senate in 
1946. After two terms in the Senate, he 
was appointed ambassador to India and 
Nepal in 1955. In 1957 he began his third 
term in the Senate. Senator Cooper has 
served several times as delegate to the 
United Nations and was advisor to Secre- 
tary of State Acheson at the Council of 
Ministers of NATO in 1950. After World 
War II, he headed the reorganization of 
the German Judicial System in Bavaria, 
and at his discharge received the Bronze 
Star Medal for his services. Senator Coop- 
er holds degrees from Yale College and 
Harvard Law School. 


HARRY W. SCHACTER 


Harry W. Schacter is best known to 
Kentuckians as the originator of the Ken- 
tucky Bookmobile Project, which equip- 
ped and put into operation one hundred 
bookmobiles. While he was in Kentucky, 
Mr. Schacter was president of Kaufmann- 
Strauss Department Store in Louisville. 
In 1946 he was the recipient of the 
Sullivan Award at the University of 
Kentucky, given to the outstanding citi- 
zen of the state annually. His book, 
Kentucky on the March, was published 
in 1949. At present Mr. Schacter is presi- 
dent of the Banner-Whitehill Corpora- 
uion in Indianapolis. 


MRS. MERLIN M. MOORE 


Mrs. Merlin M. Moore, State Supervisor 
of Elementary Education for the State 
Department of Arkansas and Chairman of 
the Arkansas Library Commission, in May 
of this year received an honorary degree 
from the University of Arkansas for her 
services to education, with especial em- 
phasis on her work for the public libra- 
ries of Arkansas and the nation. On the 
same day, she was honored with the C, 
E. Palmer Distinguished Service Award 
given annually to a distinguished Arkan- 
san for civic services. She was the first 
woman ever to receive the award. Mrs. 
Moore served as president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Library Trustees from 
Jpne, 1957 to June, 1959. In 1954 she 
received the ALA Citation of Merit as 
one of two outstanding library trustees 








in America. She has published numerous , 
articles on libraries and librarianship and | 


has lectured throughout the United States, 
Canada, and Hawaii on library affairs. 


FOSTER E. MORHHARDT 


Foster E. Mohrhardt is currently serv- 
ing as Director of the U.S. Department of 


Agriculture Library. He received his B | 


S. in L. S. from Columbia University in | 


1930 and his M. A. from the University 
of Michigan in 1933. Among_ positions 
he has held before his present director- 
ship are: Librarian of Washington and 
Lee College, 1938-46; visiting professor 
in the Library School of Columbia 
University, assistant in 
research library at the Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratory, Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, 1947-48; chief of the Library 
Division, Department of Medicine and 
Surgery of the U. S. Veterans Adminis- 
tration, 1948-54. He is president of the 
International Association of Agricultural 
Librarians and Documentalists. As an 
author he is known for his List of Books 
for Junior College Libraries, 1938, and 
has contributed many articles to edu- 
cational and library journals. 





Dean Cadle recently published an arl- 
ticle in the Courier-Journal Magazine 
section concerning the Gilmore Collection. 
which has been moved on an _ indefinite 
loan to the University of Kentucky from 
the Somerset Public Library. He a8 
also contributed to the October issue of 
the Wilson Library Bulletin. 
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FORREST C. POGUE 
Dr. Forrest C. Pogue, Director of the 
George C. Marshall Research Center, is 
a native Kentuckian, graduate of Murray 
State College and the University of Ken- 
tucky. At present he is working. on Gen- 
eral Marshall’s papers, assisted by a 
staff of four people in Washington, and 
interviewing people who were connected 
with Marshall. A program is now in pro- 
gress to microfilm, or otherwise copy, 
key documents for a Marshall collection 
at the library and museum which the 
Marshall Foundation hopes to build at 
Lexington, Virginia. Dr. Pogue formerly 
taught history and international relations 
at Murray State College. During World 
War II he was historian with Theater 
Headquarters, U. S. Army, at Frank- 
furt, Germany, and later historian with 


' the Department of the Army, where he 


| hower’s command 





; New York State Survey, 


wrote the official army volume on Eisen- 
in Northwest Europe, 
The Supreme Command. 


GRETCHEN SCHENKS 

Gretchen Schenks, Library Survey Con- 
sultant, Summerdale, Alabama, is a grad- 
uate of the University of California and 
of the University of Ill. Library School. 
She has served as County Librarian in 
Siskiyou and Kern counties in California 
and as State Librarian of Washington 
State. In 1942 she became a “Southerner 
by choice,” marrying a dairy farmer in 
Alabama. In 1945 she began gathering 
material for “County and Regional Li- 
brary Development,” and in succeeding 
years through 1958 she worked on the 
directed the 
Mississippi and the Nevada Surveys. She 
has worked with or investigated the ser- 
vice in all southeastern states except one. 
Most recently she has been working with 
the survey in Kentucky, and her talk on 
that report, “Status of Libraries in Ken- 
tucky,” is awaited with much interest. 





Our Governor’s Conference 


; The Governor of Kentucky announced 
in March plans to call a Governor’s Con- 
ference for Library Board Members. The 
Friends of Kentucky Libraries and the 
Kentucky Section of the American Asso- 
ciation of Library Trustees jcined the 
Kentucky Library Association in r2ques- 
ting this action by the Governor. The con- 
ference will take place in the ballroom at 
the Phoenix Hotel in Lexington on Fri- 
day, October 30, 1959. It will constitute 
the Second and Third General Sessions 
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of our KLA Convention. 


The conference is planned as a frank 
and practical discussion on libraries in 
Kentucky. Discussion will not be devoted 
exclusively to public library areas but 
will include topics of interest to every 
librarian. Panels on “Planning and Re- 
modeling Libraries”, “Financing and Leg- 
islating for Libraries with Budgets Under 
$25,000”, and ““Recognized Library Stan- 
dards” are all areas of vital concern to 
each member of KLA. 


The success of the Governor’s Confer- 
ence depends upon the concerted drive 
of KLA membres in attending and strong- 
ly recommending the attendance of our 
friends who are library trustees and mem- 
bers of the Friends of Kentucky Libraries. 
As a result of our efforts, the conference 
will be the largest meeting of individuals 
interesied in library promotion in Ken- 
tucky that has ever bFeen assembled. 





Sightseeing For You... 
Bluegrass Style 


Would you like to see $6,000,000.00 of 
horses in one barn or the Santa Gertrudis 
cattle made famous by King Ranch? 

You have this opportunity Friday after- 
noon, October 30th at 3:35 p.m. in a 
conducted tour planned especially for 
Kentucky Library Association Conven- 
tion guests. The Kentucky Library Asso- 
ciation bus tour will leave directly from 
the Phoenix Hotel with a guide en route 
to answer all questions and present a 
lively narrative. One of the highlights of 
the tour is a visit to Darby Dan Farm to 
see Swaps, one of Kentuckys most famous 
“racing personalities”, and the six million 
dollars worth of thoroughbreds — all in 
one stallion barn. Another stop will be 
King Ranch to see the Santa Gertrudis 
cattle and their horses. Last — and cer- 
tainly not least — is a visit to the beauti- 
ful Keeneland Race Track and the unus- 
ual and outstanding Keeneland Library 
located in the Keeneland Clubhouse. Mrs. 
Amelia Buckley is the librarian and will 
greet us at the clubhouse. The bus will 


arrive back at the Phoenix Hotel about 
5:30 p.m. in plenty of time to glamorize 
yourself for the annual Kentucky Library 
Association banquet which everyone wili 
attend. The price of the tour is 75 cents. 
Check the tour on your registration list— 
you will enjoy it. 
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College And Reference 
Section: Backward- 
Forward Glances 


Since I was in Seattle during the sum- 
mer, I’d like to take this belated oppor- 
tunity to comment on our first Spring 
Conference held at the Kenlake, and I 
am grateful for your splendid co-opera- 
tion. I think those of you who were not 
there will be interested in knowing that 
sixty-five persons from seven states at- 
tended the meeting. Other than Kentucky, 
Indiana had the largest representation 
with nine persons present. Formal pre- 
sentation of material and group partici- 
pation proved to be informative and 
stimulating. I hope you have read the 
summaries of the Friday afternoon dis- 
cussion groups, Dr. Lowry’s address given 
at the dinner meeting, and the papers 
from the Staurday morning panel which 
the editor included in the last issue of the 
KLA Bulletin. At the business meeting 
on Friday evening the membership recom- 
mended that another spring conference 
be held in 1960. 


We regret losing one of our active mem- 
bers, Dr. E. J. Humeston, Jr., who made 
a distinct contribution to our Spring Con- 
ference. We extend to Dr. Hueston our 
best wishes for satisfaction and success 
in his new work at Drexel. 


We are fortunate in having Dr. Forrest 
C. Pogue, Director of the Research Cen- 
ter, George C. Marshall Research Founda- 
tion, Lexington, Virginia, as our speaker 
for the breakfast meeting on October 31 
in Lexington. With experience as a com- 
bat historian in Europe in World War II, 


later writing The Supreme Command 
while employed as historian with the 
Department of the Army, and in 1956 


helping write The Meaning of Yalta, Dr. 
Pogue is in position to discuss authorita- 
tively HISTORY WHILE IT’S HOT. A 
distinguished scholar and conservator of 
knowledge, he has an audience appeal 
which you will appreciate. Let me urge 
you to send in your breakfast reservation 
early. I look forward to seeing you in 
Lexington! 

Ann Herron Cohron 

Section Chairman 





The July issue of the Register of the 
Kentucky Historical Society contains a 
brief note on the KLA Literary Map of 
Kentucky. 


Presidential Reception 


There is one MUST on your Kentucky | 
Library Association agenda: the opening | 
session, Thursday evening, October 29 
and the presidential reception that fol- 
lows. 

This kind of reception has heen dis- 
cussed for many years and will now be- 
cume a reality. Twenty-four iivitations 
have been mailed to past presidents of 
the Kentucky Library Association invit- | 
ing them to all come to our convention 
this year and be honored in a group in 
an enjoyable and informal manner. 

The sponsors of the gala event are 
the Lexington Librarians Association and 
the Staff Organiatzion of the University 
of Kentucky Library. A most cordial in- 
vitation is extended to everyone to at- 
tend. Several past Kentucky Library As- 
sociation presidents now living away 
from Kentucky are planning to join us. 

Your presence can help make the event 
a memorable occasion for those who have 
served the Association so faithfully. Plan 
to attend! 














Colonial 
Book 
Service 


Specialists in supplying the 
out-of-print books as listed 
in all Library Indices 
(Granger Poetry; Essay and 
General Literature; Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; 
Lamont Catalogue; Speech, 


WANT LISTS INVITED 


23 EAST FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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Hotels And Motels In The 


Lexington Area 


As an accomodation to the members of 
the Kentucky Library Association, the 
following data concerning hotels and 
motels in the Lexington area has heen 
furnished by Miss Joan Albaugh. It is 
suggested that members write the hotel 
or motel of their choice as soon as possi- 
ble. 

HOTELS 


Campbell House, Harrodsburg Road. 

Kentuckian Hotel, 153 Union Station 
Viaduct. 

Lafayette Hotel, 200 East Main St. 

Phoenix Hotel (Conference hotel), 120 
East Main St. The rates at the Phoenix 
Hotel are‘: single room, $5.50 to $10.00: 
double room, $7.50 to $14.00. 


MOTELS 


Day’s Motel, 1506 Versailles Rd. 
*Gable’s Motel, Richmond Rd. 
*Howard Johnson’s Motor Lodge, Nich- 
olasville Rd. 
*Springs Motel, 2020 Harrodsburg Rd. 
*Stables Motel, 1700 N. Broadway. 
Town House Motel, 912 South Lime- 
stone. 
Yucom’s 
Limestone. 
The rates at most of these are: single 


Motor Lodge, 1229 South 


| bed, $6.00-$8.00; double bed, $8.00-$10.00; 





larger rooms, from $12.00 up. 


* Indicates that there is an adjoining 
restaurant. 


COMMITTEE CONVENTION CHAIRMEN 


The following individuals have borne 
the blunt of planning the 1959 Kentucky 
Library Association Convention as they 
have served as Committee Chairmen: 

General Chairman, James Graves. 

Registration, Mrs. Ellen Stutsman. 

Exhibits, Miss Elizabeth Hanson. 

Hospitality, Miss Artie Lee Taylor. 

Banquet, Mrs. Barbara Fagan and Mrs. 


| Jean Finnell. 


Decorations, Miss Grace Snodgrass. 
Lexington Library Association Recep- 
tion, Mrs. Mildred Kerns. 

Publicity, Miss Ruby Trower. 





Bookmobile librarians will be especially 
interested in “Bookmobiles bring Moham- 
med to the Mountain (a Kentucky re- 
port),” in the Summer 1959 issue of 
Mountain Life and Work, pp. 5-8, 53-56. 
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Editor’s Note 


The editor regrets the omission of the 
following from the membership directory’ 
Miss George Ann Carpenter, Librarian, 
Durrett High School, Preston Highway 
Louisville, Ky.; Miss Rowena East; Mrs. 
George Hart, Librarian, Murray High 
School, Murray, Ky.; Miss Jean Anne 
Hess, Louisville Free Public Librarian, 
4th & York, Louisville, Ky.; Miss Martha 
Sandusky; Miss Leora Miller, Bardstown 
High School Library, West Beall §&t., 
Bardstown;: Mrs. Arnold Blair, Columbia, 
S. C. All complaints concerning the non- 
receipt of Bulletins should be addressed 
to the editor who will endeavor to supply 
them to members as long as the supply 
lasts. 


Mrs. Triplett, KLA treasurer, would 
like to remind our members that she will 
be at the convention and arrangements 
will be made there for the payment of 
1960 dues. This will save KLA the postage 
that would be spent to collect dues by 
mail. 

Hensley C. Woodbridge 








BOUND FOR THE FUTURE 
For QUALITY BINDING 
Loox TO THE BEST 
Our RECORD OF SERVICE 
H AS MET EVERY TEST 


ee THE NAME 
(Let Us Do The Rest) 


GEO. A. FLOHR CO. 


We specialize in CERTIFIED 
LIBRARY BINDING and QUICK 
SERVICE 
809 Walnut Street 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
EST. 1899 
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SUGGESTED CONSTITUTIONAL 
CHANGES 


The Constitutional Revision committee 
suggests that Articles III, IV and VII be 
changed to read as follows: 

Article III: Membership shall be classi- 
fied as follows: (1) Active; (2) Associate; 
(3) Trustees; (4) Student; (5) Past-Ser- 
vice; (6) Institutional; and (7) Life. 

Article IV: The officers of the Ken- 
tucky Library Association shall be Presi- 
dent, First and Second Vice-Presidents, 
Secretary and Treasurer. The affairs of 
the Association shall be conducted by a 
Board of Directors consisting of the offi- 
cers of the Association and the Chairmen 
of each section. 

Article VII: Annual dues, payable at 
the time of each annual meeting snhali 
be the following: (1) Active membership- 
$3.00; (2) Associate membership $2.00; 
(3) Trustee $2.00; (4) Student $1.00; (5) 
Past-Service $1.00; (6) Institutional $5.00; 
(7) Life $25.00, payable once. 

Margaret Roser, Chairman 
Elizabeth Hanson 

Clara L. Behrens 

Grace H. Thomasson 








BOOKS 


and 


MAGAZINE 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The CINCINNATI NEWS CO. 
659 E. Sixth St. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


A Division of 


The American News Company 











National Library Week 
... 1960 


The dates of the third National Library 
Week are Aprril 3-9, 1960. This was an- 
nounced at the recent Washington Confer- 
ence when the Council of the American 
Library Association approved the recom- 
mendations of the Council Committee 
that National Library Week be continued 
annually through 1962. 


Librarians visualize the potentials of 


such a specialied zevent as National Li- 
brary Week with pride in the vast 
amount of publicity that is given reading 


and library activities. Mrs. Mildred M. 
Kearns, Chief Librarian, Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital, Lexington, Ken- 


tucky, has been appointed Executive Dir- 





ector in Kentucky for National Library - 


Week during 1960. An Assistant Director 
and State Citizen Chairman will be ap- 
vointed soon. 


All librarians should start their foun- 
dations for NLW now so Kentucky will 
have a very sucessful library observation 
week in 1960. 


National Library Week should be plan- 


ned not as a weekly affair of the spring 
but as a means to develop on a daily 
basis our library activities and programs 
over the state. Our new Executive Di- 
rector welcomes all your ideas and sug- 
gestions regarding National Library Week. 





Banquet News 


“The Banquet of the Year” is truly the 
appropriate title for the KLA annual 
dinner this convention time. It will not 
be a strictly formal affair but one where 





i 
| 
' 
\ 


we can all wear our fanciest dresses and 


most handsome suits. 


The banquet will begin at 6:45 p.m. in 


the ballroom of the Phoenix Hotel. Co- 
chairmen of the event are Mrs. Barba1a 
Lee Fagan and Mrs. Jeane F. Finnell, 
both members of the Staff of the Lexing- 


ton Public Library. The price of the deli- | 


cious meal featuring turkey over ham or 
a fish plate is $3.50. Every one belonging 
to KLA is strongly urged to send his 
reservation for the dinner NOW! Bring 
guests, if you wish, to hear our very dis- 
tinguished speakers: U. S. Senator John 
Sherman Cooper and Miss Virgilia Peter- 
son. 
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Panel On Local Library 
Clubs 


All librarians agree that many accom- 
plishments can be gained through their 
professional organizations. With this in 
mind, a panel has been scheduled for 
our convention on “Activities of Local 
Library Clubs in Kentucky”. Objectives 
of the panel are to provide data on and 
encourage the growth of local and region- 
al library clubs throughout Kentucky. 


The interesting discussion will be held 
on October 31st at 9:30 a.m. and will 
precede the business session. Discussion 
topics will include the purposes of libra- 
ry clubs; their organizational histories; 
the need of a constitution and by-laws; 
and types of programs and projects that 
have been sponsored by local clubs. Au- 
dience participation will be strongly en- 
couraged. 


Dr. Jacqueline Bull, Archivist, Univer- 


sity of Kentucky Library, Lexington, © 


Kentucky will be moderator of the panel. 
Other participants and clubs represented 
are as follows: Mrs. Frida Schlesinger, 
President of the University of Louisville 
Library Staff Association and Order Li- 
brarian at the University; Mrs. Barbara S. 
Miller, President of the Louisville Free 
Public Library Staff Association and As- 
sistant to the Director of Children’s Work 
at the Louisville Free Public Library: 
Mrs. Glynn H. Chestnut, President of the 
Louisville Library Club and Librarian at 
Manly Junior High School in Louisville’ 
Miss Nancy Chambers, President of the 
University of Kentucky Library Staff 
Organization and Assistant Serials Cata- 
loguer at the University; and Mrs. Mil- 
dred M. Kerns, President of the Lexing- 
ton Librarians Association and Chief 


, Librarian, Veterans Administration Hos- 


pital at Lexington. 


All Kentucky Library Association mem- 
bers are urged to attend this stimulating 
panel and learn firsthand what a local 
library club can do! 





Dr. Edward J. Humeston, Jr., former 
head of the Library Science Department 
at the University of Kentucky, is now 
director of students of the Drexel. In- 
stitute of Technology Library School. He 


\ Will also teach in this department. 
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Report Of ALA Councilor 


by 
Margaret Willis 


Among the most important achievements 
of the American Library Association 
Council is the official adoption by Coun- 
cil of Goals for Action and a Federal 
Legislative Policy. Both of these reports 
are printed in full in the April issue of 
the A.L.A. Bulletin. For those who do 
not have this bulletin, we are offering 
pertinent excerpts from both: 


A.L.A. GOALS FOR ACTION 


1. Library collections and services for 
every school, college and university that 
will support the instructional program 
and stimulate sutdent interest in read- 
ing and in continued self-interest. 

a. State and federal grants to stimulate 
and help support the development of ade- 
quate library collections and services for 
all schools that lack them. 

c. Adherence to American Library As- 
sociation standards for school libraries by 
boards of accreditation. 

d. Establishment and implementation of 








The 


H. R. Huntting Co., Inc. 


offers 
Prompt and Efficient 


Service 


Generous Discounts 


on 


Books of All Publishers 
In All Bindings 


CATALOGS ON REQUEST 


Burnett Road & First Avenue 
Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts 
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standards for college and university li- 
braries. 

f. Recognition by state boards of educa- 
tion, state legislatures and college ad- 
ministrators of increased library needs 
arising from growing college and indus- 
trial organiaztions for support of higher 
education. 

2. Public Library Service that will 
help every American discharge his obli- 
gations as informed citizen and achieve 
full self-development. 

a. Support the Library Services 
or further legislation until all 
areas have good library service. 


d. Development of systems of public 
libraries serving population groups large 
enough to provide a sound economic base 
for support of a full range of library 
services. 

e.. State and federal legislation and 
grants to assist with the financial prob- 
lems of public libraries in metropolitan 
areas where there are changing bases of 
tax support and increasing demands for 
service from suburban areas. 

3. Availability to all citizens of the 
reference and bibliographic services and 
research materials needed at various 
levels of enterprise in all communities. 

a. Establishment on a regional or na- 
tion wide basis of coordinated reference, 
bibliographical and loan systems to meet 
the full range of informational and re- 
search needs of our people. 

4. Strengthening of the 
fession. 

a. Intensified recruitment of personnel 
for library service adequate in number 
and qualified for the services required 
ot them. 

b. Inclusion of library science students 
in federal and state scholarship programs. 

e. Increased membership in the Ameri- 
can Library Association through more 
active recruiting. 

f. Greater participation by library 
trustees and “friends of libraries’ in 
American Library Association activities. 

g. Improvement of salary scales and 
fringe benefits for librarians to raise 
them to levels attained in comparable 
fields of activity. 

6. Improvement of 
and procedures. 


Act 
rural 


library pro- 


library operations 


a. Increased library cooperation to- 
ward centralization of acquisitions, cat- 
aloging, and bibliography in state, re- 


gional or national bases. 
b. Continuous study of current tech- 


nological developments to determine the 
possibility of their application to library 
procedures. 

7. Continuing defense of freedom of 
the press and freedom to read. 

a. Availability on library shelves of 


materials which reflect all points of 
view on important controversial ques- 
tions. 


b. Immediate support of any librarian 
whose position and livelihood are jeopar- 
dized because he has taken a stand in 
defense of these freedoms. 


8. A vigorous program of public re- 
lations to make the American public 
increasingly aware of the contributions of 
libraries to our society, and to further 
programs of library service nationally 
and locally. 

a. Increased cooperation by A.LA. 
headquarters, state library associations, 
state library agencies and 
libraries, 
zations. 


b. Maintenance of close relationships 
with American publishers, advertisers, 
industry, the mass media, education and 
lay groups to promote the cause of 
good reading, of books and of libraries 
as essential agencies in our democracy. 


ec. Vigorous support for, and participa- 
tion in, National Library Week by all! 
members. 


In drawing up the Federal Legislative 
Program, the American Library Associa- 
tion expresses its concern with federal 
legislation relating directly to the fol- 
lowing objectives: Direct Services to Li- 
braries, through the support of the Libra- 
ry of Congress, the Library Services 
Branch of the U. S. Office of Education, 
the Library Services Act, depository li- 
braries for federal publications, and libra- 
ry services to the blind. The Association 


with nation and local organi- 


individual | 








favors the inclusion of libraries in legis- | 


lation providing for programs of public 
works. It urges that libraries, like other 
educational institutions, be made eligible 
to receive federal surplus property, such 
as books, shelving, desks, chairs, vehicles 
and other items of equipment. 


Under Indirect Library Services, the 
Association favors low postal rates on all 
informational, cultural and  educationa’ 
materials, a strong federal social security 
program, the easy importation of foreigi 
books and other library materials and 
federal aid to public education, including 
school libraries, school and library con~ 
struction, college and university libra- 
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ries, and public libraries in all areas. 

Under International Programs, A.L.A. 
goes on record as favoring the United 
Nations, UNESCO, the International Ex- 
change of Persons programs, the inter- 
United States and other countries, recip- 
rocal copyright arrangements, reduced 
international postal rates for educational 
and cultural materials, continued support 
for U. S. information libraries, and the 
inclusion of professional library assistance 
in programs of technical assistance to 
underdeveloped counties. 


At the midwinter meeting, Mr. Roger 
McDonough read into the record: “The 
Council has acted to assure continuation 
of the Library Services Act until $37.4 
million has been obtained.” As you can 
see, the Goals for Action and the Federal 
Legislative Program also point up the 
needs for improved library service in 
many other areas, such as metropolitan 
libraries, school libraries and _ research 
libraries. The specific means of achieving 
thesé standards and goals are still to 
be found, however. Thus Council adopted 
the recommendation that a study be 
made of the needs of all types of libraries 
in the country as a possible basis for 
future legislation. 


Council has also approved: 


I) The adoption of a statement of 
standards for undergraduate library 
science programs (see A.L.A. Bulletin, 
October, 1958, p. 695 for the full state- 
ment.) 


2) The establishment of a Clarence Day 
award offered A.L.A. by the American 
Textbook Publishers Institute. This award 
will be given to a librarian responsible 
for outstanding, work, such as a distinc- 
tive book, essay or series of lectures, 
which encourages a love of books and 


, Teading. The award: $1,000. 


3) The establishment of a Library Lit- 
erature Award of $500, offered by the 
searecrow Press, Inc. “to be given 
each of five A.uu.A. Conferencres to recog- 
nize an outstanding contribution to library 
literature.” 

4) The affiliation of the American 
Association of School Librarians with the 
National Education Association while re- 
Maining at the same time, a division of 
ALLA. 

5) The continuation of plans for a new 
ALA. Headquarters building. 

6) The apportionment of A.L.A. Divis-~ 


ions in the following manner: 
) 
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Association of College and Research 


Libraries 8 
Children’s Services Division 4 
Adult Services Division 2 


American Association of State Libra- 
ries 

American Association of School Libra- 
ries 5 

Association of Hospital and Institution- 
al Libraries ; 

Library Administration Division 

Library Education Division 

Public Library Association 

Reference Services Division 

Resources and Technical Services Di- 
vision 5 

Young Adult Services Division 5 

This apportionment becomes effective 
with the 1960 election. 

Important constitutional amendments 
were presented for first and second read- 
ings and for ratification by the member- 
ship. In general, they concerned the 
designation between the A.L.A. and its 
divisions of policy making and of self 
governing powers. Some confusion affect- 
ing separate Divisions. 


pe pe be 





GET THE LAST 
Wh Wearsunre 
CIRCULATION 
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BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND 
PREBOUND BOOKS 


If there are any books which can give 
more usage and circulation than ‘‘Bound- 
to-Stay-Bound’’ Prebound Books, we'd like 
to know about them. . . . Forty years — 
always studying, ever improving, constantly 
comparing and continually testing the 
products of our craftsmanship have pro- 
duced what we consider the finest, longest 
wearing book in the history of civilization 
— and we challenge — in a spirit of fair 
competition — any manufacturer to better 
its quality. 






An interesting series of literature cover- 
ing the subject of ‘‘Bound-to-Stay-Bound”’ 
Prebound Books has been prepared. It con- 
tains information of value to every librar- 
ian interested in budget conservation. Send 


for yours today. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
““BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND"™ PREBOUND BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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A Visit To 


European Libraries 


by 


Mrs. Hanmond Dugan 


There are a few thought provoking as- 
pects to the contacts I’ve made. First: So 
far - and I can’t yet stop to count the 
number of libraries I’ve visited - not 
one person has asked me one question 
about libraries in the United States. One 
of my guides in the Vatican, was a gra- 
duate of the University of Michigan Li- 
brary School and spoke well of his course 
of study there. You can find a good many 
reasons why they didn’t ask questions. 
Personally I’d feel happier if I thought 
they were interested. Second: Our com- 
placent hope that the educated Euro- 
peans speak English is not well founded. 
Some of the finest scholars I met were 
familiar with Greek, Latin, as well as 
other ancient languages and paleography 
but they obviously had been so studious 
in their chosen subjects that they had 
had little or no time for (at least) con- 
versational English. On the other hand, 
both at the Library of the University of 
Leningrad and the State Library (Sal- 
tykor Shchedrin) the two librarians al- 
lowed my interpreter to translate my 
questions though I quickly came to the 
conclusion that they understood every- 
thing I said. 

The university libraries usually have a 
proud heritage in their ancient books. 
Heildelberg’s new display room is just 
being completed and it is already dis- 
playing incomparably fine manuscripts. 
In the University of Upsalla the great 
Codex Argentius is surryunded by a 
variety of books, manuscripts and maps. 
These are on permanent display, but the 
foyer had a large exhibit of Bodoni im- 
prints which probably were temporarily 
on view. 


One specialized library in London, 
wholly organied fzor printers or his- 
torians of printing, is located in St. 


Bride’s Institute near Fleet Street. Its 
scholarly librarian is unusually helpful 
and hospitable. Across the city there is 
the newly rebuilt library in Lambeth 
Palace where I was free to examine the 
great St. Albans Chronicle. The church 
archives in that building and a neighbor- 
ing tower are more impressive. 

Day after to-morrow I will, I hope, 
start another, though lesser journey 
around England to see a few of the old 


libraries in Cathedrals, the great Rylands 
Library in Manchester, and two in Dub- 
lin. 


Though this whole business may sound 
like nothing more than a_ postman’s 
holiday, it was a satisfaction to be able to 
ignore most of the problems connected 
with library functions and to enjoy, for 
the most part, books that have helped to 
create library history. 


If you read this note about libraries 
I’ve seen since April 1 and you are temp- 
ted to say (as Gertrude Stein might have) 
that a “library is a library is a libra- 
ry...”, then I have failed to give you an 
idea of this particular journey. My be- 
lief still holds to the effect that every 
library is different from any other. The 
same, of course, is true of their librarians 
or their buildings or their cities and 
countries. I have made no special effort 
to see modern ones; nor have I cared 
much to gather details of the way each 
functions. Some of the most famous had 
to be cut from my proposed itinerary 
simply because I had to leave out about 
half of what I originally hoped to see in 
the time available. 


Sometimes I had the best possible luck, 
as when I found at the Palais des Beaux 
Arts in Brussels a fabulous exhibition of 
Flemish illuminated manuscripts on loan 
from most of the great libraries of Eu- 
rope and America. Sometimes I was 
disappointed to find that I’d just missed 
a display that I would have given almost 
anything to see. But by all standards 
this has been a rewarding interlude, 
especially since I must say (in the 
words of the Earl of Orrery): “I appeared 
rather as one that wish’d well of learning 
than profess’d it’ 


The 2,000 words allowed me cannot be- 





gin to describe the bookish wonders I’ve | 


seen. But perhaps I can give a few 
glimpses of what was found. 


I wanted to see some of the famous 
books about which I read for so long. 
The quickest way to satisfy that appetite 
is to head for those libraries which have 
permanent exhibits or display rooms 
where changing displays are to be seen. 
Of course the British Museum has both 
so that you could happily spend several 
weeks in the exhibit rooms alone, with- 
out ever entering the “working” part of 
the library. Besides their great manu- 
scripts always visible in the curtained 
cases they were showing their acquisi- 
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tions for the last ten years. The Vatican 
Museum has a permanent exhibit that (if 
you can ignore the beautiful ceilings) 
holds you spell bound for hours. To go 
through all the formalities necessary to 
ask for a certain book or manuscript is 
a waste of time for most visitors. 


Right here it should be emphasized 
that all of these great libraries possess 
examples of the finest works of many 
countries. War and conquest with the 
inevitable pillage and theft have scat- 
tered the world’s book treasures through 
out most libraries of Europe. And some- 
times (as in the case of Canterbury) pre- 
lates and rulers were overly generous, so 
that Cambridge’s libraries have most of 
the best of the illuminated manuscripts 
once at Canterury. Heidelberg has re- 
covered from the Vatican most of the 
German Codices once in the Palatinate 
Library, but Rome kept those in Greek 
and Latin. The Leningrad State Library 
has Irish manuscripts resembling the 
Book of Kells and the Lindisfarne 
Gospels, and so, of course has the former 
monastery collection at St. Gall in Swit- 
zerland. The Royal Library in Stockholm 
has treasures brought back after the 
Thirty Years’ War, and the Icelandic 
manuscripts in the Royal Library in Co- 
penhagen have been the subject of a hot 
international contretemps. In fact, if all 
countries decided to return their art and 
book treasures to the countries of their 
origins, the result would be so ludicrous 
and chaotic that the mind can handly 
imagine the situation. And the most 
famous American libraries would become 
unrecognizable. But let’s not discuss 
here the destruction of similar treasures 
by war and fire and flood: that story is 
the same in all countries also. 


In the Ambrosian Library in Milan I 
was told bluntly that the famous Illiad 
was two fragile to be seen, but in the 
adjoining museum I found a superb dis- 
play of Jewish manuscripts and a jewel- 
covered volume of Leonardo da Vinci’s 
drawings. In the Sansoviniana (the ex- 
hibit halls of the Marciana Library) I 
watched the ceremony during which the 
Grimmani Breviary, in its special glass 
and metal case, was taken reverently from 
its wall vault and placed on a pedestal 
in the center of the hall. 


In Leningrad I was shown an enormous 
collection of rich manuscripts represent- 
ing the greatest of all ages, and an 
equally fine display of incunabula. In 
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addition to these I saw Voltaire’s private 
library and examined his extensive mar- 
ginalia in a French language volume 
printed in London in 1744. Close by this 
collection there was a reconstruction of 
a medieval library with original reading 
desks still holding their chained books. 
In the Laurentian Library in Florence 
one sits on the ancient reading benches to 


- to see the volumes now safe in their 


individual glass cases in front of each 
reader. A few city blocks away from this 
quiet cloister there is another, that of 
San Marco, the library which now dis- 
plays huge graduals and breviaries. It 
was just outside this room that Savana- 
rola was taken prisoner. He was burned 
later in front of the Medici’s palace where 
it is still possible to see the book cabinets 
in their secret treasure vaults. 


I thought I was going to a remote com- 
munity when I boarded the train for 
St. Gall, in northeastern Switzerland, but 
I found the most modern hotel and the 
most exquisitely beautiful library. Here 
we were instructed to put huge felt 
sabots over our shoes before walking on 
the inlaid floor in the display hall. The 
relatively few manuscripts on view were 
so ancient and interesting that I made 
two trips. During the second one I dis- 
covered that the beautiful pillars of the 
rococco room opened to reveal very use- 
ful catalogs. 


The State library at Bern, Switzer- 
land was the most modern and highly 
organized of any I saw. There the union 
catalog of Swiss imprints is compiled 
and the interlibrary loan department is 
excellent. The National Library § in 
Florence has great treasures and also is 
the center for national bibliographical 
publication. The Danish-Norwegian de- 
pository collection in Copenhagen’s Royai 
Library was quite an overwhelming 
sight. Which reminds me that the Len- 
ingrad State Library receives 5,000 
Russian imprints a day. In its display case 
there were over seventy imprints which 
were the work of staff members. Their 
social sciences reference room had not an 
empty chair visible as I looked in, but 
the literature and art rooms were almost 
deserted. 


The beautiful State-University library 
in Helsinki had a battery of Americar 
microfilm readers. So did the Royal Li- 
brary in Stockholm. But I must end 
this brief description, and regret that 
there is no space to tell you of the kind 
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and amusing guides I found, and of the 
many more libraries I’ve seen thus far. 


Several archives were particularly no- 
table, especially those of the ancient 
city of Strassbourg whose unusually cor- 
dial archivist worked as a prisoner of 
war in the University of North Carolina 
until he was allowed to return to fight 
with the French. 


Then there were the museums con- 
cerned with printing history. The Plan- 
tire Moretus Museum in Antwerp is a 
house which was continuously in the 
hands of that family until it was taxen 
over by the government. It survived the 
war successfully and therefore contains 
unique collections of types and equipment 
The little Gutenberg Museum in Bern 
is excellent though it naturally cannot 
begin to rival the great on in Mainz. The 
paper museum at Mainz is really a wonder 
both as to holdings and as to organiza- 
tion. And of course I found Gutenberg 


statues in several cities. 


In London and in Haarlem I was 
shown printing plants which use modern 
equipment to produce very fine work. 
In Verona I watched the printers in Dr. 
Mardersteig’s “Officina Bodoni” and saw 
his personal library with his really super- 
bly designed and executed imprints. In 
Amsterdam I had a gracious welcome at 
the Amsterdam Type Foundry, seeing 
both the typographical library and the 
famous type casting department. This 
scarcely be assessed, was hidden so well 
behind cleverly disguised wall panels 
that the invading German army, greedy 
for metal, never discovered it. Such li- 
braries as the Bibliotheque National in 
Paris, the Bibliotheque in Brussels, and 
some others of the great ones, feel no 
obligation to any but the proven scholar. 
I realize that their staffs are small and 
appropriations relatively small. But there 
is the inescapable feeling that in France 
and Italy a wide gap exists between the 
educated class and the rest of the popula- 
tion, although I am equally sure that the 
standards for the educated group are ex- 
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ceedingly high. I had no such feeling of 
exclusion in the Scandinavian libraries I 
saw. In all fairness I must admit that 
in most cases the professional librarians 
are obviously scholars and expert to 
have time for such pre occupations. They 
rarely meet the public; most of the staff 
members visible to the visitor are in 
uniform dusters or smocks and apparent- 
ly have complete responsibility for rou- 
tine functions. Yet some of the biggest 
libraries, such as the reading room of the 
Public Record Office, and the Kungl, 
Bibloteket in Stockholm, manage to con- 
vey a cordiality which reassures a book- 
loving visitor. Perhaps it is the result 
of well-founded and well-bred reticence 
which we Americans don’t understand. 
Or perhaps we aren’t scholarly enough. 
Possibly I could have made more formal 
arrangements in some cases. But con- 
sidering the number of visiting librarians 
we show around the King Library each 
year, I hadn’t taken such formality into 
account. Luckily for me, Dr. Thompson 
had given me a letter of introduction, as 
had Senator Cooper. And as a closing 
note on a cheerful accent I want to 
add that the U. S. Government’s repre- 
sentatives in the offices of the cultural 
attaches of our embassies are efficient 
and cordial in preparing the way for 
visiting students in foreign countries. 





A Tentative Bibliography 
Of Kentucky Folklore 


by 
Hensley C. Woodbridge 


I. SUPERSTITIONS 


For some years Prof. D. K. Wilgus of 
Western Kentucky State College and I 
have been compiling a bibliography of 
Kentucky folklore. These sections are 
reproduced here in the hope that libra- 
rians and others may calJl to our attention 
omissions and corrections. 


Boyd, George, The superstitions of jun- 
lor high school pupils, University of Ken- 
tucky, M. A. thesis, 1938, 71 leaves. 
“The purpose of this study is to deter- 
mine the relationship between the super- 
Stitiousness of junior high school pupils 
and each of the following factors: (1) the 
intelligence of the pupils; (2) the pupils’ 
emotional stability; (3) the pupils’ socio- 
economic status; (4) the general health of 
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pupils; (5) music training and (6) the 
experience of having been cared for by 
a colored nurse.” The study was con- 
ducted at Barbourville High School. 

Browne, B. W., “The buzzard in the 
folklore of western Kentucky,” KFR, 
4:11-12 (1958). Annotated by H. C. Wood- 
bridge and Herbert Halpert. 

Carter, Roland D., “Mountain supersti- 
tions,” KFPM, 3,4:14-17 (Jan. 1929). 
Various beliefs concerning moon laws, 
signs, bodily afflictions, personal appear- 
ance, dreams prophesies are given; exact 
provenience is not indicated. 

Collins, Yandell, Jr., “Superstitions and 


belief tales from Louisville,” KFR, 4:71- 
78 (1958). 
Combs, Josiah Henry, “Sympathetic 


magic in the Kentucky mountains: some 
curious folk-survivals,” JAF, 27:328-330 
(1914). 

Cornett, Elizabeth B., “Down our way: 
belief tales of Knott and Perry counties,” 
KFR, 2:69-75 (1956). Main divisions: 
death warnings, witchcraft, supernatural 
and ghostly manifestations. 

Creason, Joe, “Home remedies are alike 
all over: language and superstitions link 
regions of Kentucky,” CJ, Jan. 14, 1959, 
section 1, p. 5. 

Creason, Joe, “So what did Salem have 
that Kentucky didn’t”, CJ, March 1, 1957 
section 1, p. 9: Feature story on the Bell 
witch and the 1813 witchcraft accusations 
in Barren County. 

Creason, Joe, “Thrush doctors,” 
July 1, 1956, pp. 10, 12-13. 

Dickey, Bob, “So. Ky. sky signs good,” 
Park City Daily News, Aug, 8, 1958, p. 
4. Weather signs from owner of Kentucky 
carnival. 

Dingus, Philip, “Remedies,” KFR, 2:53 
4 (1956). 16 folk cures from Floyd Coun- 
ty. 

Dingus, Philip, “Signs and _ sayings,” 
KFR, 2:51-53 (1956). 43 from Floyd Coun- 
ty. 

Dingus, Philip, “Superstitions,” 
2:50 (1956). 19 from Floyd County. 

Fentress, E. E., “The place of supersti- 
tion in folk-lore,” BKFS, 1933-1936 (Jan. 
1936), pp. 10-17. 

Fentress, Elza E., Superstitions of Gray- 
son County, Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College, M. A. thesis, 1934, 144 
leaves. A large, but not too well organ- 
ized collection of more than 1,476 folk 
beliefs, including sayings and a_ few 
rhymes, given as general statements. In 
a few cases only the author mentions that 


CJM 


KFR, 
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the same sign will be interpreted in 
diametrically opposite ways by different 
people. Very few illustrations are given 
of the beliefs. A small amount of legen- 
dary and descriptive material is given, 
usually not numbered: e.g. leaves 47-48 
describe driving nails into picture of 
witch (to break spell); leaves 48-50 re- 
fer briefly to three ghost stories; leaves 
71-72 report the digging up of buried 
amputated arm and_ straightening out 
cramped fingers to relieve cramping 
pain in stump of arm; leaf 60 mentions 
seeing conjurer rub warts (to remove 
them); leaf 81 describes witnessing oper- 
ation on cow for “hollow tail.” 


Chapter I: Weather signs. 1. 
Snow and frost (27). 3. Winter (30). 
Miscellaneous (53). Chapter II: Good 
and bad luck signs. 1. Lucky and un- 
lucky days (10). 2.Lucky and unlucky 
acts (284). 3. Lucky and unlucky objects 
(33). 4. Lucky and unlucky animals (in- 
cludes some death signs) (23). 5. Mis- 


Rain 2. 


cellaneous (includes death signs) (94). 
Chapter III: Cures and preventives. 1. 
Rheumatism (32). 2. Worts and moles 


(86). 3. Snake bites (6). 4. Boils (9). 5. 
Colds (14). 6. Miscellaneous (176). Chap- 
terIV: Signs and omens concerning love, 
marriage and death. 1. Love (224). 2. 
Death (36). Chapter V: Beliefs concern- 
ing the human body, dress. 1. Human 
body (141). 2. Dress (60). Summary and 
conclusion. Bibliography. 


Fowler, David C. and Mary Gene, 
“More Kentucky superstitions,” Southern 
Folklore Quarterly, 14:170-176 (1950). 
“It should be borne in mind, however, 
that the superstitions given below are 
taken from Breckinridge and Meade 
counties only... Three separate lists 
are given: the first consists of those 
superstitions which we could confirm 
independently, and are identified simply 


by the number assigned to them in 
Thomas” (q.v.); “the second consists 
of superstitions in Thomas (identified 


by numer) with our modification given 
in full; and the third and final list com- 
prises all superstitions known to us but 
not to be found in Thomas.” 


Glenn, Ray, “Superstitions add to rich 
lore of southern Kentucky,” Park City 
Daily News, Dec. 7, 1958, pp. 24, 28. 


Hollon, Clennie, ‘‘ ‘ Thrash blowers’ are 
on the way out, but mountain folks 


swear by them,” Sunday Herald Legder 
(Lexington), March 11, 


1956, p. 2. 


Howe, Elizabeth M., “Drawing a cross 
to avert ill-luck,” JAF, 5:149 (1892). 

Jaggers, Craddock H., The superstitions 
of junior high school pupils, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, 1935, 89 leaves, 


Material collected in south - central Ken- 
tucky. 
Jeter, Virginia Dockhart, Elements of 


local color in the prose fiction of Jesse 
Stuart, East Tennessee State College, M. 
A. thesis, June 1956, 85 leaves. Chapter 
III: Folk beliefs and customs. Opinion 
concerning this thesis previously express- 
ed in KFR, 4:27-28 (1958) and American 
Book Collector, 9,1:13 (Sept. 1958). 
Mayo, Virginia, ‘Folk-cures,” Prom- 
enade, 5,1:7 (March 1946). “With the 
exception of the first, all these old super- 
stitions are from Kentucky, where I 
learned most of them from my aunt.” 


Norris, Ruby R., “Folk medicine of 
Cumberland County,” KER, 2:101-110 
(1956). 


Pedigo, Sue Nell, “‘Chihuahua; Asthma 


Cure,” KFR, 2:135-136 (1956). 
Price, Sadie F., “Kentucky folk-lore,” 
JAF, 14:30-38 (1901). “On numerous 


botanical collecting trips through nothern 
Kentucky, I have found that there still 
prevale many of the superstitious ideas 
of a less civilized age. Implicity faith is 
placed in signs, or ‘tokens’ omens 
and charms, even by very sensible, well- 
informed people many of the ideas 
given below are common to people of 
other states, but the greater part of them 
are peculiar to this section....” 


Rainey, Frank L., “Animal and _ plant 
lore,’ KFPM, 4,1:8-15 (April 1929). Folk 
nomes of and beliefs about insects, birds, 
reptiles, etc. 


Rainey, Frank L., “Plant lore in Ken- 
tucky,” CJFS, June 9, 1918, p. 4. 


Rainey, Frank L., “Some folk names of 
plants,’ BKFS, 7:13 (Jan. 1939). Many 
references to use in folk medicine are 
given. 

Sanders, Myra, “Some medical lore,” 
KFPM, 5,2:14-23 (Oct. 1930). Some folk 
cures, provenience not always given, plus 
quotations from several early 19th cen- 
tury books. 


Sharp, Joshua P., “Seventh son,” CJM, 
Dec. 29, 1957, p. 4. Thrush cure by 
seventh straight son. 


Stewart, Rosalyn M., “Forecasting the 
weather,” KFR, 3:15-16 (1957). 
Stuart, Jesse, “The yarb doctor,” KFPM, 
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6,1:4-10 (March 1931). Interview giving 
many cures from East Kentucky. 

“Suggestion? Pooh! Stump water does 
it,’ CJ, June 17, 1956, section 4, p. 2. 
Folk cures for warts. 


Taylor, Nattie, “Conversation with Aunt 


Harriet,” KFPM, 3,3:1-5 (Oct. 1928). 
Thomas, Daniel, “Signs of visitors,” 
CJFS, Nov. 11, 1917, p. 4. 

Thomas, Daniel, “Superstitions about 
animals and insects,” CJFS, July 14, 
1918, p. 3. 

Thomas, Daniel, “Superstitions con- 
cerning love,” CJFS, Feb. 11, 1917, p. 7. 
Thomas, Daniel, “Superstitions con- 


cerning witches,” CJFS, March 10, 1918, 
p. 3. 

Thomas, Daniel “Superstitious cures,” 
CJFS, Oct. 15, 1916, p. 3. 


Thomas, Daniel Lindsey and Lucy 
Blayney Thomas, Kentucky superstitions, 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1920, 334pp. “To bring together odd be- 
liefs for the possible amusement of the 
curious is not the object of a research 
in the field of folk superstitions such as 
we have attempted... The study of 
superstitious survivals throws light on 
what the working of the human mind 
was in the early stages of its evolution.” 


Contents: Birth and child life; family 
relations; lost articles; wishes; divina- 
tions; marriage, death and burial; the 
human body; saliva; sneezes; cures and 
preventative; fire; household and domes- 
tic life; dreams; dress, shadows, portraits 
and reflections; moon and signs of the 
zodiac; weather; days and seasons; crops, 
vegetables, fruits, trees; money; walking 
forth, travel; letters; mines, color; num- 
sports; luck at cards; animals, 
birds, insects, and reptiles; witches; hoo- 
doos; haunted houses, ghosts, evil spirits; 
miscellaneous. 


Thompson, L. S., Kentucky tradition, 
Hamden, Conn., Shoe String Press, 1956, 
pp. 117-122. 


Thompson, L. S., Some Kentucky snake 
superstitions, 


The Ross County Historical 
Chillscothe, Ohio, 1959, 6pp. 

Thompson, L. S., “A Vanishing Science.” 
(1959). 

Vance, L. J., “Weather lore,” JAF, 
4:166 (1891). One item from Kentucky. 

Wallace, Donald, “Beliefs and belief- 


tales from McCreary County, Kentucky,” 
KFR, 3:133-137 (1957). 


Society, 
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Wells, J. W., “Superstitions,” in 
History of Cumberland County, Standard 
Printing Co., Louisville, Ky., 1947, pp. 
308-309. 

Williams, Cratis D., “Lawrence County 
superstitions: pregnancy, childbirth, and 
infancy,” KFR, 2:137-140 (1956). 

Wilson, Gordon, “Some Calloway coun- 
ty animal lore, KFR, 3:9-13 (1957). 

Woodbridge, Hensley C., “Asthma and 
the chihuahua,” KFR, 2:133-135 (1956). 

Woodbridge, Hensley C., “Folklore 
in the works of Janice Holt Giles,” Regis- 
ter of the Kentucky Historical Society, 
55:330-338 (1957). 


II. CHILDREN’S GAMES 


Bolton, Bernard, “Folk games from 
Western Kentucky,” KFR, 2:123-132 (19- 
56). 

1. William Trembly Toe. 2. Club fist. 
3. Lap hand (Eleven up). 4. May I 
(Steps). 5. Pussy wants a corner. 6. Blind 
man’s buff. 7. Who has the thimble? & 
My bird is a pretty bird. 9. Jackson, 
Jackson, sly as a bee (Robin’s alive). 10. 
Old mother Hobble Goble. 11. Old grey 
goose. 12. Sugar loaf town. 13. Ante-over 
(Anthony over). 

Notes, chiefly references to other folk 
game collections, by D. K. Wilgus. 

Clark, June, “Folk games of the Ken- 
tucky mountains,” Playground, 21:323, 
326 (Sept. 1927). 

Observations ot the author while direc- 
tor of the playground of Erie School in 
Olive Hill, Ky. 

Roberts, Lenard, “Games to play: Buck 
ety buck,” KFR, 4:174 (1958). 

Ross, James Pheane, comp., Folk games, 
Cooperative Extension Work in Agricul- 
ture and Home Economics, College of 
Agriculture and Home Economics, Lex- 
ington, Ky., n.d., 58pp. 

Four in line, as called by John Carlisle, 
Morning View, Ky., p. 20 (Call and des- 
cription). Peek-a-boo, as called by George 
Guderian, Louisville, Ky. (Call and des- 
cription), p. 23. Sashaway, found in Bath 
County by James Pheane Ross, p. 24 
(Call and description). Irish washerwom- 
an (Mixer), source: Jimmy Montgomery, 
Centertown, Ky. (Music, formation, call 
and directions), p. 39. Kentucky circle 
(American); source: District recreation 
workshop at Cadiz, Ky. (Music, forma- 
tion, call, description), p. 40. Tunnel 
square (American), source: Kentucky 
Recreation Workshop 1951 as taught by 
Mary Louise Vetter, .. 52. 


Skean, Marion Holcomb, Circle left! 
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Folk-play of the. Kentucky mountains, 
collected by ..., Homeplace, Ary, Ky., 
1939, 48pp. 

“Its purpose is to record a bit of the 
rich folk culture of the Kentucky moun- 
tain people - the quaint teasing, the 
boisterous chasing, the make-believing 
and happy singing of youth... I have 
observed games in many different com- 
munities in Breathitt, Perry and Wolfe 
counties...” 

Contents: To begin with. Explanation 
of terms. Song-games for children: Green 
gravel, green gavel. Bluebird, bluebird. 
Froggie’s in the meadow. Draw a bucket 
of water. Dollar, dollar. Little Sally Ann 
Johnny’s home sick in the bed. ‘Mong the 
little white daisies. Up green medder. 

Family games: Slap hands. Hully Gull. 
William-E-Tremitoe. Clubfists. 

Kissing games: Susie. In this ring you 
stand so fair. Mariah. Little crooked 
ring. In this ring stands a fair lady. 

Dramatic and chasing games: Chickie- 
ma-chichie-ma-craney-craw. How many 
miles to Burham Bright. Old mother 
Gray. Sheep-nanny. Booger man. Rotten 
egg. Granny Hatchett. 

Play-party games: Skip-to-ma-loo. Big 
Bal’ Eagle. Jubilee. Die-lee-o. Jolly is 
the miller boy. Charlie. Old Tucker. 
Sugar on the floor. 

Pp. 42-48 are devoted to Old Tucker 
and a running set Sugar on the floor, 
which includes 8 figures. 

Rev.: Frank H. Smith MLW, 
(Oct. 1939). 

“Circle left! 


15,3:32-3 


again available,” MLW, 
30,2:20 (Spring 1954). This note gives 
tune, words and direction to Bluebird. 
as played at Lost Creek School, Breathitt 
County. 

Smith, John F., “Plays and games,” 
KFPM, 1,4:9-12 (1927). 

Green gravel. Coffee grows on a white 


oak tree. Jenny put the kittle on. Irish 
potatoes tops and all. Digging silver. 
Ladies in the ring. Skip to my Luu. 


Here we go around in a ring (last one 
from Wise County, Va.). 

Spaid, Ora, “You’ll have a hard time 
keeping up with the changes kids now 
invent for hopscotch,” CJM, Aug. 9, 1959, 
pp. 32-35. 


Wilgus, D. K., “Down our way: Whos 
in town?” KFR, 5:1-8 (1959). After a 
brief discussion of the history of townball 
eight variant forms of this games are 
described from Kentucky informants. 


Woodbridge, H. C., D. K. Wilgus and 


Jesse Stuart, “Jesse Stuart’s games: a 
colloquy,” KFR, 5:31-32 1959). Discussion 
of fox and dog, jail and roundtown bali 
III. PLAY PARTY GAMES AND SONGS 


Clark, Clarice, “Ballads of Smoky: 
hymns and play party songs of Kentucky 
mountaineers—their texts and_ tunes,” 
New York Times, Aug. 25, 1929, sec. x, p. 
y # 

Description of religious meetings and 
play parties in Smoky Valley, 
Ky., Holiness songs and Baptist hymns 
Complete text of one _ holiness _ song; 
partial texts of 3 revival hymns, 6 
play-parties and 1 lyric. 

Combs, Josiah H., “Cornstalk fiddle 
and a buckeye bow,” Folk-Say: a regional 
miscellany, ed. by B. A. Botkin, Norman, 
Univ. of Oklahoma Press, 1930, pp. 239- 
50. “This handful of texts and tunes is 


part of a collection of play and dance | 


songs of the Kentucky highlands made 
between the years 1910 and 1924... and 
were noted mostly from memory or from 
sy mother’s singing.” 


Tune and words to 
(pp. 240-1), “Shady Grove” (pp. 241-4), 
“Crawdad” (pp. 245-6), “Groun’ - Hog 
(pp. 246-50). First three described as 
dance songs. 


Douhitt, S. W., “Play-parties in Ken- 
tucky,” Letters, 3,10:30-38 (Feb. 1930). 


Texts 
play-party given about 
from Mayfield in Carlisle County. Songs 
recorded: “Toddy O’,” “Skip to my Lou,” 
“Brown Jug,” “Turn cinnamon 
“Coffee grows on white oak trees,” 
“Rouser,” “Fooling,” “Pop goes the wea- 
Jack an’ the game,” “Rosa Betsy Lina.” 


Eastern | 


“Cripple Creek” | 


of the songs recorded from a | 
twenty miles | 


turn,” | 





sel,” “London,” “Liza Jane,” “High low | 


“Ole Dan Tucker,’ ‘John Brown,” “Hur- 
ry, boys, hurry, or ‘Tain’t gonna rain no 
more.” Brief but excellent realistic ac- 
count of play party activities. A few of 
the songs were gathered elsewhere in 
Western Kentucky. Douhitt was from 
Farmington, Ky. 


Favorite songs and play party games 
from the Ritchie family, Viper, Perry 
County, Delaware, Ohio, CRS, 1940, 14pp. 


Games: Cedar Swamp, p. 7; Goin’ to 


Boston, pp. 8-9; Two dukes a-roving, DP: . 


10 (printed also in Children’s play...,e¢ 
by Lynn Rohrbough, CRS, n. d., p. 14); 
Ol Bald Eagle, p.11; Charlie, pp. 12-13; 
Old Betty Larkin, p. 14. 


Tune, words, directions. 
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“Needle’s eye,” described by Soweda 
Hall, Winchester, Ky., Western Play 
Party Games, ed. Lynn Rohrbough, Del- 
aware, Ohio, CRS, 1942, p. 27 of 31p. ed. 
Not in 26p. ed. of same name. Words and 
directions. 


“Old Doc Jones,” Play party games, ed. 
by Lynn Rohrbough, Delaware, Ohio, 
CRS, 1930, p.9. 


Pullen, Carl W., “Some singing games.” 
KFPM, 2,4:21-26 (Jan. 1928). 

6 texts of play-party songs; no music. 
“Goodbye Liza Jane”; “Toddio;’ Started 
down to Rouse Town; “Shu-ting’”; “Blue 


’ beads; “Going down to Boston.” 


Southern _ singing 
Ohio, CRS, 1938. 


“Candy gal,” pp. 5-6; “Jubilee,” Home- 
place, Perry County, pp.14-15; “Shoot the 
buffalo,” Clara Mae Sells, London, Ky., 
pp. 26-27; “Cedarswamp,” recorded by 
Edna Ritchie, pp. 28-9; “Old bald eagle.” 
recorded by Kitty Ritchie, pp. 29-30: 
“Charlie,” recorded by Wilmer Ritchie 
from Mr. and Mrs. John S. Combs, Viper, 
Perry County, pp. 30-31; “Going to Bos- 
ton” set down by Pauline Ritchie, Perry 
County, pp. 32-3; “Old Betty Larkin,” 
Ritchie family, p. 34. 

Tune, words and directions. 


Wilson, Gordon, ‘“‘Singing games or 
‘play-party’ games,” BKFS, 1,1:26-30 (19- 
25). 

General description of play-party 
game in West Kentucky. Specific com- 
ments on “Susie in the ring,” “Skip to 
my Lou,” “Pig in the parlor,” “Chase 
(or Shoot) the buffalo,” “‘Virginy Reel,” 
and “Punkin Vine.” 


games, Delaware, 


IV. FOLK DANCING 


Allen, Boyd, “Learn how to do the 
hoe-down figures in a square dance,” 
The Citizen (Berea, Ky.), Dec. 19, 1935, 
p. 4. 

20 figures by a former 
Berea College. Calls only. 

Blair, Kathryn, “Swing your partner,” 
JAF, 40:96-9 (1927). 

Topsy through the window; Old Dan 
Tucker; Old Brass Wagon; Skip to my 


student at 


yin’ to| Lou; Weavily Wheat. 


ing, DP: . 


00 OO 


p. 14);| 1952). Music. 
12-13; | 


Bidstrup, Georg and Marguerite, “Fam- 
ily six dances,” MLW, 28,1:24 (Winter 


Brough, Slim, caller; square, Footnotes, 
3,10:12 (July 1953). 
On the routine of the Kentucky wonder. 
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Dean, Jeanette Cope, “Berea College 
fosters traditional folk games,” In Ken- 
tucky, 8,1: 33,50 (Spring 1944). 

Illustrations: Sellengers Round, Nested 
Hen. 

Gadd, May, “Folk dances - English and 
American,” NPMSS, Silver Jubilee ed. 
(1938), p. 2. 

“The dances and, folk songs of Ameri- 
ca have a common origin, although there 
are certain differences in development.” 
A brief historical note. 


Gadd, May, “Pine Mountain folk art,” 
Dance Observer (Dec. 1938), p. 146. 

“Note on performances of the Pine 
Mountain Settlement School of Harlan 
County, Ky., at New York Town Hall” 
(Magriel). 

Gowing, Gene, ‘Kentucky running set,” 
American Squares, 10,3:4 (Nov. 1954). 

Gunkler, O. H., “Dance drama in Ken- 
tucky,” Journal of health and physical 
education, 7:157-9 (March 1936). 


Gray, Florence, “Folk dancing in Letc- 
her County,” MLW, 29, 1:26-27 (Winter 
1953). 

Jacobs, Adam, “Party plays: nature 
dances of the Kentucky hills,” Theatre 
Arts Magazine, 15:247-259 (1931). 

Levin, Ida, Kentucky square dances, 
Buffalo, N. Y., The author, 1928, 33pp. 

21 Kentucky figures. 

Karsner, M. G., “Kentucky square 
dance,” American Squares, 10,1:6 (Sept. 
1954). Called Running Set by Cecil Sharp; 
routines. 

Mayo, Margot, The American square 
dance, N. Y., Sentinel Books, 1943, 111pp. 

Pp. 54-77, “The running set.” “The 
Running Set is found in many sections 
of the South, but it is danced in its 
purest forms in Kentucky and Tennessee.” 
Sections to this part are: Introduction. 
Calls - large circle figures. Description - 
large circle figures. Odds off to even fig- 
ures. Calls - odds off to evens. Descrin- 
tion - odds off to evens. Running set: 
music, tempo, calls. 

Pp. 90-93: Weevily wheat. “The tune is 
‘played’ and. sung in the section of the 
Kentucky mountains where my folks 
live.” Formation, music, tempo, calls, 
description. Music found on p.103. This 
is a play-party game. ‘ 

Napier, Patrick E., “Old side door: a 
Kentucky mountain dance,” MLW, 25,- 
2:23-5 (Summer 1949). 

“Description of dance along with it. 
social and cultural setting.” 

Sharp, Cecil J. and Maud Karpeles, 
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The country dance book. Part V contain- 
ing the Running Set collected in Kentuc- 
ky, U.S.A. and described by ..., London, 
Novello & Co., 1918, 51pp. 


Contents: Introduction. The steps. The 
music. The caller. General instructions. 
Technical terms and symbols. Construc- 
tion. General figures: The grand pre- 
menade. The little promenade. Do-sido- 
and-promenade-home. The Dance. The 
introduction. Fig. 1: hands-four. Fig. 2: 
hands-three. Fig. 3: Shoot the owl. Fig. 
4:Chase the squirrel. Fig. 5: The wild 
goose-chase. Fig. 6: Box the gnat. Fig. 7: 
Going down town. Fig. 8: Bird in the 
cage. Fig. 9: Treat ’em all right. Fig. 10: 
Rights and lefts. Fig. 11: The California 
show basket. Fig. 12: Figure eight. Fig. 
13: Ladies in the Centre. Fig. 14:;Wind, up 
the ball yarn. Tucker. Notation. Appren- 
dix: A. Additional figures: Fig. 15: The 
waltz-swing. Fig. 16: Cutting off three, 
two, and one. Fig. 17: Hands-across. P. 
Variants: The grand promenade. The in- 
troduction. Fig. 5: The wild goose-chase. 
Fig. 6: Box the gnat. Fig. 8: Bird in the 


cage. Fig. 17: Hands-across. Method of 
progression. C. Directions used by the 
“caller.” 

“The running set,” NPMSS, _ 1,2:1-2 
(May 1919). 

Mostly descriptive quotation from 
Sharp-Karpeles Part V of the Country 


Dance Book about discovery of the Run- 
ing set at Pine Mountain School. 
Rohrbough, Lynn, Handy country dance 
book, Delaware, Ohio, CRS, 1941, 138pp. 
Illustrations. 
Includes square dances from Ky. 


Smith, Frank H., The Appalachiar 
square dance, by ... with Rolf E. Hovey 
...; Sketches by Mary Rogers...; pho- 


tographs by Doris Ulmann and Mattson 
Studio, Berea College, Berea, Ky., 1955, 
86pp. 


“ 


contains a study of the back- 
ground and history of Appalachian danc- 
ing; deals with the function of the caller, 
and the art of the dance teacher. It 
contains a large collection of dance fig- 
ures, calls, and tunes, illustrated by draw- 
ings and photograpsh.” (title page). 


“This is a mountain dance book. It 
contains a large collection of calls, fig- 
ures, and tunes. It instructs the reader in 
how to do mountain dancing, how to call, 
how to become a square dance. teacher. 
It is not claimed that the Appalachian 
Square is superior to other Americaa 
regional dances. It is, however, distinctive 


and fine, and expresses the spirit of a 


great people. The purpose, then, is to 
record for the public these Appalachian 
dances, not as museum pieces, but as a 
living tradition.” (p. 7, Foreward). 


Part One: The dances. I. Ceremonial 
origins of the Appalachian Square dance. 
II. Social change and dance traditions. III. 
How to call a square dance. IV. The art 
of square dance teaching. V. Square dance 
preliminaries. 1. How to start. 2. It helps 
to walk it through. 3. The swing. 4. The | 
step. 5 Do si do. VI. The figures for | 
large circles. I. Raise the window. 2. | 
Rights and lefts. 3. Wagon wheel. 4. The | 
basket. 5. Balance all. 6. Georgia rang 
tang. 7. Break and swing the new girl. 
8. The twirl. 9. Shoo fly. 10. London 
bridge. VII. The figures for small circles. 
1. Double bow knot. 2. Four leaf clover. 
3. Right hand shake. 4. Gents fall back. 
5. That old figure eight. 6. Lady around 
the lady. 7. Birdie in the cage. 8. Adam 
and Eve. 9. Four hands across. 10. Little 
side door. 11. Open up them pearly gates. 
12. Mountaineer loop. 13. Ocean wave. 
14. Swing at the wall. 15. Roll the barrel. 
VIII. The Kentucky running set. 1, 
Shoot the owl. 2. Birdie in the cage. 3. 
Go down town. 4. Wild goose chase. 5. 
Black snake twist. IX. Old Dan Tucker. 


Part II: The tunes. X. Introductions to 
the tunes. Scores for piano and fiddle. 1. 
Arkansas traveler. 2. Cindy. 3. Comin’ 
round the mountain. 4. Cripple Creek. 
5. Cumberland Gap. 6. Devil’s dream. 7. 
Five miles from town. 8. Forked deer. 
9. Flop eared mule 10. The gal I left 
behind me. 11. Golden slippers. 12. Hell 
broke loose in Georgia. 13. Sally Goodin. 
14. Soldier’s joy. 15. Sourwood mountain. 
16. Sugar in the gourd. 17. Sugar in the 
my coffee-O. 18. Turkey in the straw. 
19. Waggoner. 

16 illustrations. 


Reviews: Gadd, May, Country dancer, 
11,3:38-9 (Autumn 1955), which repro- 
duces two illustrations from book, i. 
“The basket” and ‘““Mountaineer Loop”; | 
reprinted in MLW, 32,1:42-3 (1956), which | 
also reproduces the same two illustrations. | 


| 
Wilgus, D. K., KFR, 2:23-6 (1956). | 


Smith, Frank, “The running set,” MLW, | 
27,3:34 (Summer 1951). ( 

Cecil Sharp “gives an interesting ac- | 
count of the first time he witnessed this 
mountain square dance...” J 

Smith, John F., “Plays and games, 
KFPM, 1,4:9-12 (1927). 
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fa | Green gravel. Coffee grows on a white Abbreviations 

; to oak tree. Jenny put the kittle on. Irish . 

nian | poetates tops and all. Digging silver. BFKS Bulletin of the Kentucky 
is a | Ladies in the ring. Skip to my Lou. Here Folklore Society 

| we go around in a ring (all from Ky. CF Courier Journal (Louisville) 

nial | except this one from Wise County, Va.). CJFS Courier Journal Feature Sec- 
nce. Smith, John F., “The play of the coun-_ tion 

Ill. | tryside in the Southland,” KFPM, 1,1:10- CJM Courier Journal Magazine 
- art , 14 (1926), 1,2:9-11 (1926). Contains “Scme Section ; 

we | games which the people play,” pp. 12- CRS Cooperative Recreation Ser- 
p< 14. vice 

for | Stuart, Jesse, “‘Kentucky hill dance,” JAF Journal of American Folk- 
. 2. | New Republic, 79:15-16 (May 16, 1934). lore 

The > Part of a slik < KFPM Kentucky Folklore and Poe- 
= ae ee a a KFR Kentucky Folklore Record 
ae. | MLW Mountain Life and Work 
over. Try it out,” MLW, 29,2:22-3 (Spring NPMSS- Notes from the Pine Moun- 
sack. , 1953). tain Settlement School 

ound 


Discussion of Old Tucker with direc- 
ro tions; dance of Williams Branch, Perry 
- \ County. Maurice D. Leach, Jr. is the new head 
gates. ot the University of Kentucky Depart- 
a Royston, Lud and Addie, choreograph- ment of Library Science. He _ replaces 
arre-. | ers, “Kentucky waltz, rountine,” Foot- Prof. E. J. Humeston, a former KLA 
. “ notes, 3,3:13 (Dec. 1952). president. 
se. 5. 
‘ker. 
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Young People At Home In 
Our Public Libraries 


by 
Virginia Jones 


When I sit and look at a map of Ken- 
tucky and see how far away she stretch~ 
es from this southern tip of the state 
where the Tennessee pours into the 
Ohio and think how many public libra- 
ries (small though they be but still 
“homes for books for the people”’—as I 
like to call them) there are dotting her 
meadows, her mountains, her blue grass 
and her pennyrile, following her rivers, 
her highways, her asphalt streets and her 
country roads—v-hen ths I do» sit and 
look and think of this vast space covered 
by public libraries and then realize that 
in this article I am actually speaking for 
only twelve, I almost lose heart and 
wonder if I dare speak at all. 

But when I see in my mind’s eye the 
“‘youngsters” of Kentucky from toddler 
to teen-ager, those who with eager eyes 
and questioning minds are even now 
searching the way out to a public library 
because instinctively, without knowing 
how to describe the feeling within, they 
want to be a part of the people’s univer- 
sity, I reassure myself that I am really 
speaking for them (and that I have a 
right to do so) when I attempt to present 
this cross-section view of how it goes, 
this work with the young people in the 
public libraries of our state. 

In preparation for this article I wrote 
to fifteen libraries suggesting that, if 
in their busy whirl of work they could 
find time to tell me just how they served 
their young people, I would be most ap- 
preciative. I received letters from thir- 
teen of the fifteen. One of the thirteen 
replies bore the news that that parti- 
cular librarian had left the state and 
gone west and so could give no report 
from the Kentucky library where she 
had formerly been employed. One other 
wrote to say that I was soliciting news 
from her by mistake since she was not 
a public librarian, as I had understood. 
Thus I was left with eleven full replies 
out of fifteen questionnaires. When to 
these eleven I added the knowledge I had 
of the young people’s department for 
which I myself am _ responsible, I had 
the “labors of love” of twelve libraries 
upon which to base my statements. 

When I began this study I could 
count on one hand all the libraries in this 
state which I knew had actually designa- 


ted one of their staff to serve primarily | 


as children’s or young people’s librarian: 
Carnegie Free Public Library of Owens- 
boro, the Lexington Public Library, Louis- 
ville Public Library, the Public Library 
of Covington and the Carnegie Library 
in Paducah. Naturally I wrote to the 
first four of these for from them I rea- 
lized would come the widest spread of 
directed work. The other seven from 
whom I sought and obtained reports 
were selected with a desire to prick the 
map of Kentucky at a few scattered 
points just to see what would turn up: 
The Corbin Public Library, Crittenden 
County Public Library, Henderson Public 
Library and the Somerset Public Library. 


It was felt that this mixture of pro- 
grams with full-time directors and pro- 
grams where the librarians were “doing 
it all” would give an interesting and 
varied picture, one fairly accurate, in the 
short time we had at our disposal, of how 
we were reaching our Kentucky child- 
ren. Our purpose was to show, not how 
the school library was waiting there for 
them on the edge of the classroom nor 
how the bookmobile was chugging its 
way out to them, but how we were 


A ey 


serving those children who were making | 
a special effort to get “there” themselves, | 
those who came running or walking or | 


driving up the black-top, the street or 
the road to that magic doorway marked 
“Public Library”. 


Once we had sent out our letters of 
request we waited with great anticipation 
for the replies to start coming back to 
us. One of my senior aides, Judy Etemm, 
a capable assistant who is leaving me 
this fall to begin her college career, had 
helped wiht the typing of the letters. 
Since she has felt very much a part of 
the Kentucky library world ever since 
she met so many of our librarians at the 
time of the state convention held in 
Paducah two years ago, she could not 
wait to find out what these other libraries 
were doing about their young people. 


When the letters began filling the box 
I had reserved for them on my desk, 
Judy and I would read each one care- 
fully and then smile at one another and 
nod with satisfaction as we filed that let- 
ter away. We were both aware as soon 
as the reading of the letters began that 


although we did not have a great state- | 


wide program with which to startle @ 
nation, these letters did possess one com- 
mon quality of worth, a pearl of great 
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value, beyond the price of diamonds and 
rubies. This pearl of great value which 
we recognized here was a love for young 
people and their books plus a determina- 
tion to serve these same. young people 
with much more than the required “‘desk 
service”, no matter how great or how 
small the facilities available. 


Here then is the result of our limited 
survey. 


Seven of the libraries reporting point- 
ed out that they do have a special de- 
partment in the building assigned in par- 


¢ , ticular as a home for just their young 


people: Corbin, Covington, Henderson, 
Owensboro, Lexington, Louisville, Mar- 
ion and Paducah. In most of these libra- 
ries the department consists of one room 
only, with individual nooks or alcoves 
specified for various age groupings. How- 
ever, in Louisville and Paducah the de- 
partment is made up of several different 
rooms. It is gratifying to note than in 


; a number of cases special furniture, too, 
| has been provided for the various age 
levels, height and color according to need 


and to eye appeal. Mrs. Jessie Ellis from 
the Crittenden County Library in Marion 
and Mrs. Edward Cummings from Corbin 
have both just begun work with young 
adults, with suitable books for them 
shelved separately from those for either 
teen-agers or adults. Henderson has re- 
cently remodeled its library and now its 
children’s department in the basement 
will be large enough to provide space 
for a more detailed program to meet th? 
future. This lack of elbow room had, in 


' the past, prevented this library from suck 


a development. 


Seven seems to be a favorite number 
in counting the attractions provided by 
these libraries for again the number is 
seven when we say how many reported 
some type of a story hour program. 
Louisville, Madisonville and Paducah 


| have regular, round the year story-hours 


In addition Louisville is experimenting 
with a pre-school hour held in the morn- 
ing. With this goes a workshop for the 
Mothers accompanying the children to 
the library. Lexington and Newport pro- 
Vide special story times to cover the 
feels that they accomplish 
more with their story hour when held 


| Only in the winter. Such hours for Cor- 


bin are irregular but Henderson plans 
to begin a regular schedule this fall in 
their new department. There can be no 
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argument as to the worth of these hours 
spent in the spinning of tales. The his- 
tory of story-telling reaches far back 
into our past. Let us pray that in the fu- 
ture more and more libraries will keep 
it active, not counting on a machine to 
take its place, but having upon their 
staff someone who, with magic in her 
voice, recreates right then and there in 
the presence of the’ child the great stories 
of all times. 


Again we have seven libraries oper- 
ating summer reading programs; in fact, 
the same seven who reported Story Hours, 
except that Corbin’s place in the list 
is now taken by the Public Library of 
Covington. Covington this year held a 
Book Worm Club while in Paducah 200 
avid readers climbed the Matterhorn. 
The type of Club which the other five 
libraries conducted was not given in 
detail. “Plan for the summer months 
when the sun is hot and a child’s free 
hours long” shouid be a motto for 
every children’s librarian. 


The number seven again crops up 
when we stop to comment upon the ex- 
cellent manner in which certain of these 
libraries cooperate with the public and 
parochial schools in their areas. Both 
Covington and Madisonville provide class- 
room deposits throughout the year where 
special request is made for them while 
Louisville, Newport, Owensboro, Paducah 
and Somerset work extensively with the 
schools. This cooperation includes de- 
posits to classrooms, consideration of 
the individual teacher and her projects, 
assistance to high school students in their 
term papers and directed visits by entire 
classrooms to the library where formal 
instruction in the use of the library is 
arranged. 


The Anna Bird Stewart Departmemnt in 
Paducah has a contract with the elemen- 
tary schools of the Paducah system by 
which the schools are provided with li- 
brary service throughout the entire school 
year with nearly 70,000 books from the 
library being read in the schools during 
the past school year of September 1953 
to May 1959. Somerset also has an in- 
teresting school tie-up for it is near- 
neighbor to a large school and together 
they have developed a friendly family 
relationship where all is shared—books, 
knowledge and student assistance. 

Louisville, Madisonville, Paducah and 
Somerset have found that a helping hand 
extended to other youth organiatiozns in 
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the city can prove most fruitful. Both 
craft and program material are employed 
here to great advantage with the librarian 
herself presenting programs when neces- 
sary, supervising the study for badges 
and restoring many an exhuased leader 
wih a ready supply of new ideas. Any 
library which attempts today to wrap it- 
self in a cloak of aloofness will soon find 
that such a cloak has completely smother- 
ed out of existence any signs of life it 
may have had. 


Direct advisory work, sometimes with 
the child himself, sometimes with the 
parent, has been developed as an essen- 
tial feature of work with young people 
in Louisville, Owensboro and Paducah. 
Here in Paducah we are picascd to find 
that in the winter now the Anna Bird 
Stewart Department is almost as filled 
with parents in the morning hours as it 
is with the children themselves come the 
let-out of school. “Family Saturday” 
which Mrs. Sheviak has initiated in 
Louisville for the first Staurday in each 
month has proved so successful that some 
of the rest of us would do well to pirate 
the idea. Having this Saturday affair de- 
finite in date but not falling too often in 
succession is very wise, being practical 
and at the same time shoving the danger 
of boredom far to the rear. 


Indeed, it is the diversity in the 
specialized programs found among these 
libraries which is most pleasing. For 
instance, Louisville, taking advantage of 
her many facilities not available all over 
the state, is trying out a “Grab-bag” 
hour this summer with those coming nev- 
er quite knowing what will crop up,—a 
dance, a record review, who can tell? At 
the same time, in quite a different field 
of activity, Miss Sheviak is giving con- 
sideration to the exceptional child. Lex- 
ington this summer showed a regular 
series of film-strips. Madisonville em- 
phasizes Open House during Book Week 
while the Crittenden County Library in 
Marion enjoys catching the eye of the 
child with interesting exhibits and this 
year,too, is seeking better tax support. 


Both Corbin and Louisville are ex- 
panding with classes and lectures in arts 
and crafts while Paducah relies upon her 
puppet theatre with its mascot, Abscar, 
to provide a steady lure down to the 
library. Horse Cave has only one room 
for the entire library; yet care has been 
given to see that each group from pre- 
school on through high school shall have 


their own separate sections with the 
adults established comfortably in the 
area but not dominating all four walls.” 
And when it comes to getting this vast 
work done with little paid help availa-— 
ble, The Somerset Public Library and the” 
Anna Bird Stewart Department in Pa- 
ducah—at opposite ends of the state— 
have found the same solution to the’ 
problem, a corps of at least twenty young 
library aides, giving service hours freely 
and constantly learning themselves as 
they give. Such agile workers see that’ 
whenever they are around books are for- 7 
ever on the move. 


Such full, bubbling enthusiasm as we 
have just reported here is catching. In 
1776 when a man like Patrick Henry had 
it, you found a nation fired to revolt. 
Where in 1959 librarians like we are 
speaking of have it you will always find 
a reading public, devoured with an in- 
satiable craving for the smell of printer’s” 
ink, properly stamped on paper and- 
properly bound “kiver to kiver”. When 
we are fortunate enough to be dealing 
with such librarians to whom the beauti- 
ful curve of the arm means one curved? 
around a stack of books going home to) 
be read, you can rest assured all word 
hungry minds who come to them will be 
filled, no matter how long the hours of 
duty stretch, no matter how then the 
budget grows. 


Right here is where we need to stop 
and remind ourselves that it is not faif 
to exploit such enthusiam. Too often @ 
Kentucky the past history of successfll 
public libraries has rested on such explo# 
tation. I believe that when we have bee 


blessed with a dedicated librarian 
should support him or her. To take 
from willing hands and place nothing 
the bank, nothing on or under the rog 
in return is to be guilty of the high 
crime of cheating. 


This, then, is the “reading state” 
which such trained enthusiasm 
brought our young people in these twe 
scattered spots in Kentucky, remembe 
that in no sense of the word does thi 
article claim to speak of all. If others @ 
our fine public libraries would like 
have their candle shine forth, too, 
they will send me a spark or so from f 
wick, we might be able to persuade UI 
Woodbridge to give us space for anoth 
article, come another KLA year. 
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